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GERMANY AND DENMARK. 


ly any speaker could make the question of Schleswig and 
Holstein interesting, Lord ELLensorovcn might perhaps 
succeed in dispelling the puzzled indifference with which the 
entire controversy is regarded. Although Englishmen have 
of late years derived their chief political excitement from the 
observation of foreign transactions, they have never succeeded 
in forming definite wishes or intelligent opinions on the 
standing dispute between Germany and Denmark. It is diffi- 
cult for a stranger to make himself a passionate partisan, on 
one side or the other, in a complicated Chancery suit; and 
where private affairs are concerned, prudent men are but too 
well contented to be exempt from the obligation of under- 
standing troublesome matters with which they are in no way 
concerned. But the study of contemporary history is sup- 
posed, with some reason, to be a more natural and legitimate 
employment, and the newspaper reader feels a certain 
irritation when he finds that an international quarrel 
is beyond the range both of his sympathy and of 
his understanding. Impatience of neutrality and of abso- 
lute suspension of judgment seeks relief in the indulgence 
of a laudable propensity to adopt the weaker side, and, 
accordingly, Denmark shares in the popular preference of the 
Confederates to the Federals, or of the Poles to the Russians. 
A small country which sets a large country at defiance will 
never want admirers in England. ‘There is, fortunately, little 
danger of any interference in the dispute which might 
transcend the limits of diplomatic remonstrance, and it is 
found that Ministers who are forced actually to study the 
question are considerably less positive and decided than the 
numerous amateurs who have saved themselves the labour of 
inquiry by jumping to a plausible conclusion. The English 
Government has, on many occasions, supported Denmark in 
resistance to demands which appeared to be extravagant. On 
the other hand, in common with France and Russia, England 
has constantly urged on the Danes the necessity of avoiding, 
by prudent concessions, an actual collision with Germany. 
The conflict has been so long postponed as to afford 
grounds for the hope that it may be finally averted. 

Lord ELLennorovuen, notwithstanding the generous sympa- 
thies which often inspire his eloquent language, is by no 
means the most cautious or accurate of statesmen. His recent 
speech in the House of Lords was intended to engage the 
Government in a direct opposition to measures which are 
ostensibly legal, and to pretensions which are at least profes- 
sedly founded on the obligations of treaties. If all the non- 
German Powers were united, they might possibly be strong 
enough to prohibit a Federal execution in Holstein, and 
Denmark, with their support, might retract the promises 
which were made to Austria and Prussia in 1850; but Lord 
ELLensorouGH ought to have inquired more carefully whether 
so vigorous an act of interference would be expedient or 
justifiable. Lord Russet reminded him that Federal 
execution within the limits of the jurisdiction of the Diet 
is, in theory, a mere legal process. It is true that no Federal 
force will ever occupy Brandenburg or Styria for the purpose 
of enforcing the decrees of Frankfort on Prussia or Austria; 
but Holstein, as one of the smaller States, is both actually and 
nominally subject to Federal control. It is by no means 
obvious that the temporary occupation of the Duchy would 
accelerate the solution of the disputed problem; but the 
German Governments, as represented in the Diet, are the 
proper judges of the time and mode of issuing execution. 
In continuing to wear the ducal Crown of Holstein, the Kings 
of Denmark have voluntarily submitted to a limited right of 
interference by the Diet in their domestic affairs; and, as their 
German subjects support as far as possible the authority of 
the Government which represents their own race and language, 
it 1s not surprising that the alien Sovereign should find himself 


perpetually embarrassed by the conflict of powers. The people 
of Holstein are unanimously averse to any relaxation of the 
Federal bond, and while they profess personal loyalty to their 
Duke, they are resolved to remain wholly exempt from the con- 
trol of the Danish Government. Their claims would, perhaps, 
have been satisfied by actual separation, if the internal dis- 
putes of Holstein had not been complicated by the question of 
Schleswig. 

The most zealous Germans have never pretended that 
Schleswig formed a portion of the Confederacy ; but by ancient 
arrangements, Schleswig and Holstein were united, and the 
Diet, or the great German Powers, have thought fit to main- 
tain the alleged rights of Holstein to a continuance of the 
union. The purely German population of Lower Schleswig, 
and the upper classes in almost all parts of the province, rely 
on the support of Prussia and Austria against the Government 
of Copenhagen. Lord ELLensoroven is too late in his asser- 
tion that Germany is a mere intruder in Schleswig. By the 
treaty of 1850, the Danish Government incurred various obli- 


duchy ; and the legal separation of Schleswig from Denmark 
has been formally guaranteed, although the further demand of 
amalgamation with Holstein is still a subject of controversy. 
England will undoubtedly discountenance, as far as possible, 
any attempt to enforce by arms the obligations of an onerous 
treaty; but it is at least as necessary to urge prudence 
on Denmark as to deprecate German interference. If Lord 
ELLENBOROUGH’S object were attained by an alliance of the non- 
German Powers in opposition to Austria and Prussia, the 
Danish Government, enjoying perfect security, might become 
lax in redeeming its pledges. It is possible that the Federal 
law may be strained for the protection of Holstein, and 
that the provisions of the Schleswig treaty may be too strictly 
construed against Denmark ; but, in both cases, the remon- 
strances and menaces of Germany are founded on alleged 
legal rights, and it is only by acknowledging the just claims 
of the stronger party that a foreign Government can fairly 
pretend to exercise any influence in favour of a less powerful 
State. It may be highly inconvenient that either Austria or 
Prussia should have a right of watching the provisions which 
are made for teaching the catechism in the village schools of 
Schleswig, but it is necessary to understand the grounds of a 
pretension which is vindicated on the ground of formal 
compacts, although it may originally have been raised for the 
sake of humouring national sympathies. No modern treaty 


Holstein, but it is understood on all sides that the political 
dispute is involved in all the discussions about petty oppres- 
sions of German schools and churches. 

Lord ELLensoroven’s sneer at the desire of Germany to 


consideration for foreigners which chiefly explains the 
unpopularity of England in all parts of the world. The 
greatest Continental nation may not unnaturally desire any 
instrument or proof of power which is possessed by its rivals. 
There can be no doubt that the maritime capabilities of the 
bay of Kiel are closely connected with the enthusiastic 
sympathy which is felt by Germany for Schleswig. Wrongful 
cupidity is blameable, but not altogether unknown, and 
States are not wont to find flaws in their own title to desirable 
territories. But if the bay of Kiel were still deeper, and still 
more completely .sheltered, the rights of Denmark would 
never have been disturbed unless there had been some 
legal pretext for interference. It is worth while to observe 


that, on the one subject of Schleswig-Holstein, the thirty sove- 
_ reigns of Germany and their subjects are absolutely unanimous ; 
' nor is there a lawyer or antiquarian from Hamburg to Trieste 
who doubts the justice of the national quarrel. It is unlucky 


that the patriotic convictions of the entire race should apply 
exclusively to an inglorious squabble with a third-rate foreign 


gations which restrain its power over the administration of the © 


either affirms or denies the right of Schleswig to be united to - 


possess a navy was an instance of that national want of - 
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Power. A less universal consent of opinion would hold the 
ambition of France in check, and repel the baneful influence 
of Russia. Nevertheless, even a paradoxical conclusion, 
adopted by forty or fifty millions of men, is not a proper sub- 
jeet for ridicule or vague invective. The Germans have a 
meaning, and a conscientious persuasion, and their demands 
are not to be confounded with the predatory projects of France 
on the Rhine, or with the manifest destiny which once invited 
the Americans to extend themselves from the Arctic circle to 
Cape Horn. Among other virtues, Germany is, in comparison 
with many countries, amenable to argument, and it is, happily, 
slow to act. If the Schleswig-Holstein knot cannot be untied, 
there will be little hurry to cut it. The Federal occupation 
of Holstein, especially if it is effected by an Austrian contin- 
gent, will not, it may be hoped, seriously endanger the 
balance of power or the peace of Europe. 


THE IRISH CHURCH. 


RISH difficulties have a peculiarity about them which 
prevents the calmest politicians from contemplating them 
without a feeling of irritation. The vis medicatrix natura, 
which sooner or later brings the ailments of other countries to 
a cure, seems to be wholly wanting in Ireland. Her diseases 
make no progress towards acure. The conflict of races, creeds, 
and classes, is almost exactly where it was a century and a half 
ago. The Celt does not cast out or change the Saxon, nor the 
Saxon the Celt. The Protestantsand Catholics confront each other 
with as stern and bitter an hostility as at any previous period of 
their history; but neither side has succeeded in perceptibly im- 
proving its relative position in comparison with the other. Land- 
lord and tenant—classes that elsewhere cohere so closeily— 
cannot contrive in Ireland to come to any armistice in their 
antagonism, that shall enable them to devise some intelligible 
and remunerative tenure of land. No kind of statesmanship 
has the slightest effect upon the Irish difficulty. The drastic 
treatment of CroMwELL and CastLereaGu, if anything, made the 
evil worse; and Lord Metnourye’s “Can’t you let it alone?” 
policy has not made it better. In other countries, good 
government produces contentment, freedom of trade gives 
an enormous stimulus to manufacture, commerce, and 
education, and at least tends to increase the security of pro- 
perty and life. But this sequence of causes and effects is 
hardly perceptible in Ireland. The Government is humane, 
impartial, gentle; but disaffection grows apace. An unscc- 
tarian education has been at work for thirty years; but pro- 
perty is as insecure, and crime as rife, as before the attempt to 
educate commenced. Freedom of trade has existed for fifteen 
years, and has been accompanied by a large development of 
industry in England. It would be too much to assert 
that Ireland has not in any degree felt its beneficial 
operation ; but its influence has been miserably small in com- 
parison with the enormous capabilities of the people and the 
soil. 

In a country where the condition of all social relations is 
so perverse, it is naturally to be expected that there should be 
something peculiarly cross-grained in the position of ecclesias- 
tical affairs. In all countries, they furnish the most delicate 
and difficult questions with which a Government has to 
deal; and in a country where so rudimentary a right as 
that of evicting a tenant who does not pay his rent is 
contested even to bloodshed, it is natural that the conflicts 
which are dictated by the combative instincts of religious 
men should be peculiarly embittered. But it is hardly fair to 
lay the charge of this animosity entirely to the institution 
around which the contest is dragging on its endless length. 
It is an old commonplace to say that no sane man would ever 
have deliberately established such an institution as the Irish 
Church. But the same observation is applicable to many 
other things in Ireland. A class of landowners who hold by 
titles conferred by an invader, and a population who will not 
suffer the lapse of even centuries to efface the invasion from 
their memories, do not constitute a social condition which the 
sane man would have desired ‘to originate. A peasantry who 
will not dig, and are never ashamed to beg—whose copy of 
the Decalogue never appears to have included the sixth com- 
mandment among its provisions, and who possess an unlimited 
capacity of combination for any purpose except that of 
obeying the law—are an element which the sane man 
would still less have wished to introduce into a community. 
Nay, if this hypothetical sane man had been consulted 
as to the distribution of races, or the conformation of the 
surface of the earth, assuming him to have been a patriotic 
Englishman, he would probably have demurred to the exis- 


Celtic population of that peculiar temper that it cannot govern 
itself and will not submit to the government of others. If a 
man once takes to wishing upon the subject of Ireland, there 
will be scarcely any limit to the destructiveness of his wishes. 
He will hardly stop until he has reached that summary solu- 
tion of his difficulties which has immortalized the name of 
Sir Joseru Yorke. If wishing could do their work, the Irish 
Church-Reformers are undoubtedly right in believing that the 
shortest redress of their grievances is to apply Sir Joseru’s 
remedy to that institution! But, if it is only to cost the 
trouble of a wish, it might be worth while to go a little 
further, and settle the agrarian and the nationality question in 
the same way. Unhappily, the difficulty cannot be disposed 
of by way of submersion, and remains to try our patience and 
ingenuity for many a long year to come. 


The fundamental perplexity of all these Irish questions 
is, that they can only be settled in a very high- 
handed and arbitrary fashion, and that an English Parlia- 
ment must act on principle. The land question could be 
settled with great simplicity by taking the property of the 
landowners, and dividing it in fee among the cottiers. But 
an absolute settlement is practicable in no other way, inas- 
much as the cottiers are profoundly convinced that they have 
a right to retain their holdings at their own pleasure, while 
the landlord and the law take precisely the opposite view. In 
the same way, a more arbitrary Government, that was not 
squeamish about forms of law, or particular about hanging 
the wrong man occasionally, might very possibly succeed in 
weaning the Irish peasantry from their inveterate affection 
for the blunderbuss. But these expedients are not open to 
the English Parliament, because it cannot afford to apply them 
elsewhere. If our Government were permitted to trifle with 
the fundamental principles of liberty and property in Ireland, 
we know that these would not long be safe in England. The 
difficulty of the Irish Church is one of precisely the same 
character. It might be very convenient to take all the pro- 
perty of the Irish Church and give it to Roman Catholic 
holders. Just as the peasant O’CaLLaGHan or O'NEILL casts 
the eyes of desire upon his landlord’s estate, from which 
his own sept was turned out some centuries ago, so the Irish 
priest covets the tithes, which before the days of the great 
apostacy were enjoyed by the servants of the Pore. It is pro- 
bable that both aspirants would be more contented if their long- 
ings could be gratified; and,as the peasantry are more numerous 
than the landlords, and the priests are more numerous than 
the clergy, it might seem, at first sight, that the English 
Government would be a decided gainer by such a proceeding. 
It would make enemies of the few, and secure the affections of 
the many. But the difficulty is precisely the same in both 
eases. In the one case, it would be a violation of private 
property, and in the other, of corporate property; and both 
kinds of property are represented in considerable strength in 
the Government of England. Neither the landowners nor the 
corporations would ever be induced to assent to principles 
which might, at any future period of temporary weakness, be 
turned against themselves. More especially would it be 
objected to by the ecclesiastical corporations, whose interests 
it would touch more nearly. They would think, and with 
justice, that no case could be made out for seizing the property 
of the Irish Church which would not be partially applicable 
to themselves. The three Churches of the three kingdoms 
are strictly alike in two respects. They all hold endowments 
which in other days were held by Churches in communion 
with the See of Rome, and each of them exists in the midst of a 
population a large portion of which #ejects their teaching. The 
irish Church ditfers from its sisters, in that the proportion of 
those who dissent from the Established teaching is larger than in 
Scotland, and much jarger than in England. Undoubtedly, 
the proportionate number of its adherents and opponents is 
a material point. But it is doubtful whether the clergy of 
the Church of England, or indeed the laity, will look with 
composure upon a Parliamentary adoption of the principle 
that Church property is to be confiscated in proportion to the 
increase of Dissent. They will ask to have the amount of 
Dissent at which confiscation is to commence plainly fixed 
beforehand, in order that those who have passed it may know 
their fate, and those who have not passed it may sleep 
securely. Their apprehensions at this spoliation by rule of 
three, and the sympathy which they would obtain, not only 
from their own spiritual adherents, but also from all cor- 
porations, and all owners of Church patronage, would be 
fatal to any proposal for seizing Irish Church property, until 
those interests have become much weaker than they are now. 
The Irish Churchmen will, therefore, owe their security from 
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their Papal enemies to the impossibility of dissociating the 
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But they are not the only Irishmen who are in that con- 
dition. The Irish landlord owes his safety from at least the 
tenant-right demands of his peasant enemy precisely to the 
same defence. 

It must be remembered, however, that a conviction of the 
impossibility of dispossessing the Irish Church without a 
serious convulsion in both islands by no means implies that 
the Romish priesthood should be left to starve. Most of the 
great statesmen who have considered this question have 
desired to give them an adequate provision out of the Exche- 
quer. Taking into account the comparative cheapness of a 
celibate clergy, it is evident that a measure of this sort might be 
carried out satisfactorily without any inordinate burden on the 
tax-payer. Such a proposal would meet with vehement 
opposition from the fanatics of Exeter Hall. But their resist- 
ance would be a light matter to confront, compared with the 
panic that would follow any attempt at an “ appropriation” by 
which the safety of all ecclesiastical and of all corporate pro- 
perty would be placed in issue. 


BRITISH POLICY IN CHINA. 

M* LAYARD candidly confessed his mistake in allowing 

Mr. Lippetv’s speech on China to be left without an 
answer. The House of Commons ought to take an early 
opportunity of discussing the principles which are in future to 
regulate the Chinese policy of the Government. It will pro- 
bably be impossible to anticipate the practical difficulties 
which, under any circumstances, are certain incessantly to 
arise ; but, whatever may be the wishes of traders or residents 
in China, there is no difference of opinion at home on the main 
objects which are to be regarded in negotiation and in ordinary 
intercourse. The rules of conduct which ought to guide the 
decisions of the Government are uniformly pacific, and prin- 
cipally negative. The Government of Pekin is not to be 
slighted or provoked, the Taepings are not to be attacked 
merely because they are rebels, and, above all, territorial en- 
croachments axe to be carefully avoided. At the same time, 
it is necessary to protect the persons and property of English 
merchants, and the more important rights secured under 
the treaty must be steadily enforced. If the political 
and social fabric of the Chinese Empire is really col- 
lapsing, no previous determination will avert the occur- 
rence of frequent embarrassment. It is sufficiently trouble- 
some to deal with an alien and unfriendly race, trained 
for centuries in traditions altogether opposed to European 
habits of thought, and the difficulty is largely increased by 
the division of the Chinese population into two hostile com- 
munities, reciprocally engaged in chronic and internecine 
warfare. Mr. Lippett pointed out the paradoxical policy of 
coercing the Taepings in the midst of the recent war with 
the Imperial Government, but an unprecedented complication 
of circumstances naturally produces inconsistent results. The 
only simple and complete solution of the problem would be 
absolute withdrawal from all intercourse with China, and it is 
wholly unnecessary to discuss the expediency of an impossible 
proceeding. As long as Englishmen and Chinamen trade 
together, there will be disputes, official oppression, and 
individual injustice. It will be well if collisions can be 
prevented or remedied by diplomatic prudence, with the aid 
of the confidence which the Chinese Government seems inclined 
at last to repose in the representatives of England. 

A not unreasonable fear has often been expressed that 
China is about to become another India. Trade is mixing 
itself up with war, foreign administrators and officers have 
entered the Imperial service, and the precautions which have 
been employed for the protection of the trading ports bear 
some resemblance to the methods by which the English 
dominion was first established in India. Whatever may be 
thought of the advantage derived from colonies and de- 
pendencies, no serious politician of the present day desires a 
second Empire in the East. One security against imprudent 


or involuntary acquisitions consists in the knowledge that | 


history never reproduces itself; and the conditions which 
rendered the construction of the Indian Empire possible 
by no means exist in China. 
pied by the Taepings, who would themselves reject 
European sovereignty, the authority of the Emperor is 
universally acknowledged. There are no independent or 
ambitious feudatories to conquer and to cajole, and the 
task of superseding the Government, even if it could be 
contemplated as desirable, is wholly impracticable. It may be 
added, that modern rapidity of communication, together with 
the vigilant attention which is directed towards the deposi- 
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be held responsible for —_ military and political movement, 
the irregular brilliancy o 

discountenanced. Through the greater part of the eighteen 
century, trade and territory were thought to be intimately 
connected; but at present, it is perfectly understood that the 
Chinese are only required to sell tea and silk, and to buy 
opium and cotton. The trouble of governing the vast regions 
which they inhabit is by no means an object of desire. The 
country, as far as it is known, is fully occupied, and it offers 
no attraction to foreign settlers. It is especially important to 
remember that there is, in this case, no Indian land-tax to pro- 
vide an immediate revenue for a conqueror or usurper. Itis 
possible that an English Fort St. George or Fort William may 
be established on the coast ; but the factory, even if it becomes 
independent, will never expand into wide kingdoms, as in 
Bengal and Madras. 

A Chinese patriot, jealous for national independence, might 
find comfort in the reflection that the rivals of England in 
China are allies, and not professed enemies. In India, French 
and English leaders contended openly for supremacy, scarcely 
even regarding the infrequent intervals of e between 
their respective Governments. China has been the object of 
a concerted policy both in peace and in war, and each of the 
confederates will check with unfailing vigilance any attempt at 
separate aggression. The foreign community, consisting of 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, and Americans, will only act together 
for special purposes, as every section of the body would prefer 
Chinese rule to the dominion of a less remotely alien race. The 
Imperial Government has entrusted the collection of the Cus- 
toms to foreign functionaries, and an able Englishman is now at 
the head of the department. Subordinate offices are, however, 
held by Frenchmen and Americans, who are eligible for 
the highest appointment whenever a vacancy occurs; and any 
desire which might be felt to convert a fiscal office into a 
beneficial property will be effectually checked by the know- 
ledge that the fruits of encroachment on the Chinese Govern- 
ment may hereafter be reaped by a foreigner. The European 
traders and officials will never be unanimous, except on points 
which affect their common commercial interests. When they 
are agreed, it is possible that their claims against the Chinese 
Government may be unjust, but they will never be preferred 
as means of territorial acquisition. It is not always either 
profitable or agreeable to engage in joint enterprises with 
France, or with America; but undoubtedly illicit ambition 
may be restrained by the presence of a witness who is at the 
same time a watchful rival. The questionable hostilities 
which have been exercised against the Taepings represent the 
wishes of the whole trading community, and therefore it may 
be safely assumed that their promoters had no ulterior motives 
of ambition. It may not be justifiable to keep a foreign 
country quiet by force ; but it is perfectly intelligible that the 
Europeans in China should care little for any consideration 
except the object of making their fortunes in peace. 


There can be no doubt that English collectors of customs 
are honester than native mandarins; and, as it is desirable 
that the revenue should be raised without undue burdens on 
trade, no reasonable objection can be raised to the employ- 
ment of European civilians. It is equally certain that Captain 
Osborne and his comrades will fight better than Chinese 
officers, and perhaps their native crews may, to a certain 
extent, follow their example. It is not, however, clear 
that it is expedient or right to place English courage and 
skill at the disposal of a semi-barbarous Government. The 
quarrel with the Taepings may possibly be just; but it by no 
means concerns Captain Osborne, or those who authorized 
his engagement. In the gazettes of Pekin, as of Washing- 
ton, the insurrection is probably described as an unnatural 
rebellion against the best Government which was ever 
seen on the face of the earth; but modern English opinion 


Except in the regions occu- | 


scarcely sanctions active ade yang in a war among 
| foreigners, even when it is waged for the restoration of a lost 
iillennium. It requires an extraordinarily deep conviction 
of the injustice of the Taeping cause to justify the slaughter by 
European hands of a single rebel who has abstained from 
attacking the trading ports. No objection could be raised to 
| the sale of steamers for the service of the Emperor of Cura, or 
| for the service of the American Presipent, but the exceptional 
_ permission of taking service under the Chinese involves the 
| Government in serious responsibility. All questions of the 
kind ought to be fully discussed in Parliament, although it 
| will in any case be necessary to repose a large confidence in 
| every successive Government. Perhaps the debates would be 
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still more instructive if speakers could be induced to abstain 
from discussions on the moral, religious, and political merits 
of the Taepings. The encouragement of their virtues and the 
repression of their crimes can only in a few cases be the proper 
business of England. 


THE ENGLISH COURT. 


D Pancnsnot saw a very strange sight last Saturday. It saw 

carriage after carriage of ladies, old and young, in the 
brightest and gayest dresses possible, waiting quietly in a 
block far away towards Kensington and Regent’s Park, in 
order that, at the end of a May spring afternoon, they might 
reach the Palace of St. James. There they sat, like sheep 
decked out for a sacrifice, smiling vaguely on the crowds that 
stared at them, bleating perhaps in an undertone to each other, 
but without power to move, losing gradually, first patience, 
and then hope. These ladies were all going to Court, and 
this is what going to Court is practically like in England. 
They were the flower of beauty, and wealth, and fashion, 
on their way to pay their first homage to a bride. At 
last, after hours of exhaustion, they reached the dingy, 
shabby little mansion where it is the fancy of English Sove- 
reigns to receive their subjects. They had then to squeeze, 
and to be squeezed, to lose temper and finery, to vent their 
feelings in those looks of fire which are to women a facile 
substitute for oaths. They had to fight as the wild eager out- 
laws from society fight to get a good place at an execution, 
and at last they reached the presence of the Princess. She, 
too, shared the pleasures of an English Court Reception. 
She had to stand bowing for hours until at last she could 
stand no longer. Etiquette tried to turn out nature with a 
fork, but nature came back. This was what all the state and 
ceremony and wealth and loveliness of England ended in. 
It is only England that could have had so much to throw 
away, and only England that would have thrown it away. 
There could scarcely be any sight more beautiful than the 
sight of an English drawing-room as it might be; and there 
is scarcely any sight so aggravating and ludicrous as an 
English drawing-room as it is. The spectacle of an 
Eastern durbar has appealed to the imagination and gra- 
tified the taste of every successive generation of English- 
men in India. The harmony of colours, the blaze of 
jewels, the repose and dignity of those there, the quiet, the 
order, the grandeur of the whole, have never failed to charm 
those who have seen the spectacle. But England could 
gather a durbar of which India has never dreamed. If 
vast halls, and magnificence, and palatial state—if the treasures 
of art, and the delights of form and colour, as accessories— 
could enhance the effect, we have them. ‘The gay clothing, 
the blazing jewellery, the personal grace of Orientals would 
be eclipsed by the splendour of English dresses and the loveli- 
ness of English faces. The respectful homage which Orientals 
pay to their Sovereign is repeated in England, but it has the ad- 
ditional worth of a self-respect felt by those who pay it, and 
of the genuine emotion of affection and regard which an 
English Sovereign awakens so easily. A Drawing-room might 
be a delight to the eye, and a gratification to the sense of 
beauty and perfection—a link between the Sovereign and the 
subject, and a tribute to the excellence of English charms. It 
is a crash, a dim battle of worn-out sufferers, an ugly, heart- 
rending disappointment. 

The fact is, that the times have changed, and the habits of 
the people are changed, but the ways of the Court have re- 
mained the same. A hundred years ago, the Palace of St. 
James’s suited the Sovereigns of the House of Hanover very 
well. They saw a limited number of people, and saw them in 
a friendly way. They knew something of the history of those 
presented to them, and were not above a taste for the gossip 
and scandal of an idle, sociable circle. They were like a 
family great enough to go on in their own way, and 
to expect that their neighbours should be pleased to drop 
in upon them. The days of the Court pageantry 
which suited the tastes brought with them by the Sruarts 
from the old connexion of Scotland with France, were no 
objects of envy to Royalty in the early days of the Grorces. 
Royalty had come from Germany, and in Germany Royalty 
considers that the truly royal thing is to be simply the 
first family in the ives. Mir» richest, and the best-born and 
the most powerful, but still perhaps one of the homeliest, 
simply because a family that is past rivalry is past affectation. 
The fashion in such matters was soon set; and England was 
quite content that its Sovereigns should keep Court as German 
Princes are wont to do, So St. James's was pronounced to do 
very well. The ari and a few adroit people at the top 
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and Queen, and ate and chatted with them, as in these days 
country neighbours eat and chat in the great house of the 
district. Those old days are gone by, and the Court has 
changed in some degree, and its relations to the people have 
also changed. There is no longer a small privileged set 
which is born to go to Court, and which alone presumes 
to go there. Now, every lady goes that is a little 
ambitious and can afford the dress. England is 
much more before the world; and a Royal spectacle 
is a matter of far more than local interest. The SovereiGn 
is now the head of the nation, and, in matters of show 
and magnificence, is to a great extent expected to lead 
the nation and represent it properly. The Court and the 
upper society of England is daily more and more brought into 
intimate relations with the Courts and the society of Conti- 
nental capitals ; and although there is little of the old familiarity 
which was natural in the meetings of members ef small circles 
in frequent communication with each other, yet there is a 
much more extended acquaintanceship than there used to be, 
and the Court is looked to as a basis for this widely spread 
connexion. The Court has to do more than formerly, and has 
to do it for people who are not nearly so intimately bound up 
with its daily life. p 

And yet drawing-rooms are still held at St. James's, and 
ladies are crushed and worried to death, and Royal brides 
fatigued to exhaustion, rather than change the manners with 
the times, and listen to the whisperings of common sense and 
the dictates of a proper pride. But it must not be supposed 
that the English Court acts without a settled purpose, or 
without reasons entitled to considerable weight. The Court 
clings, at the cost of all this inconvenience, to old customs, 
because they are linked with something which it is thought 
ought not to pass away. The Royal Family has lived for a 
century and a half in England on the plan of German Royalty. 
It has been simply a family, but a Royal one, and the only 
exception is certainly not one to make it seem very desirable 
to abandon the old order for a new one. The Court of the 
Regency was of the sort of brilliancy which is not liked 
by the English Court or the English people. It might 
not be safe to change. The Constitution, to’ say the least, 
harmonises very well with the German theory of Royal 
life. It might not be quite so well if our Sovereign 
were like the Sovereign of the Tuileries, and spent millions in 
state shows and in {étes and pageants for the world. And 
then, again, it is very natural that Royalty should scarcely wish 
to encourage this passion for going to Court in people who 
have no official reason for going, and who have not been born 
in the Court circles. It lowers the position of the Sovereign 
that Royalty should be treated as it was in Paris, when the 
Citizen-King was expected to behave as a citizen to his fellow- 
citizens. Nor is it by any means a duty to encourage the 
abandonment of the old distinctions of station, the love for 
show, the silly pretences involved in a general rush to Court 
of nobodies—of ladies who are not in Court circles, nor the wives 
or daughters of distinguished men. It is a very moderate 
estimate to say that at least a fourth of those who go 
would be much better at home. Even if the Sovereign is not 
entitled actually to exclude them, the Sovereign is not bound 
to facilitate their trying to blow themselves out to the size of 
the proper Court visitor. Many families, perhaps, will date the 
beginning of the pretensions that will harass and cripple them 
for years, from the evil day when vanity prompted the desire 
to sit in one of those blocked carriages, and fight in that dis- 
astrous crush. The Conservatism of the English Court in this 
respect has therefore not been without its use and _ its 
justification. Only the time has come when things cannot 
go on as they are. It may be desirable that the English 
Court should forego some of the magnificence which it 
could so easily command. Some sort of check may 
be pardonably imposed on presentations by hundreds and 
hundreds at a time. But it is a great pity that 
the business should be done so absurdly ill as at present. 
These are not bad times for Royalty, and especially for 
Royalty in England; and the little drawbacks of happy times 
must be taken with the advantages. It is a drawback on 
being loveable, and pretty, and good, that the world likes to 
look at you sometimes when you had much rather not have 
the bore of being looked at. It would be pleasanter, perhaps, 
to have the glory and the respect of Royalty without the 
duties often so unavoidably tedious. But it cannot be; and 
an English Sovereign has, if duty is done, a very busy time 
of it. It is now a piece of necessary business to arrange the 
Drawing-Room properly, and a very little consideration, once 
for all, and a very little extra trouble every summer, would 


of professions made their way into the presence of the King 


suffice to carry out all that is wanted. 
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. Foreign Office is not in possession of authentic reports of 
AMERICAN PRIZE COURTS. their proceedings, or what possible ground there can be 

HE very existence of international law depends on the for the doubt which was intimated as to the propriety 
assumption that the Courts of a civilized country will of publishing even perfectly accurate reports. If those 

do justice between the officers of their own Government and who are most in danger of suffering from me erveneens 
the owners of neutral ships suspected of infringing the | decision are told to suspend their —— = fe restrain 
belligerent rights of their country. On the bench, the judge their complaints in the absence of authentic information, 


: : : : : -“1—, | it seems to follow, as a matter of right, that the Government 
of a Prize Court is expected to divest himself of his nationality ; shih to ‘ with their protection should do nothing 


and, considering the temptation to yield to popular feeling, and ! - : 

the absence of upon corruption, | conceal the actual facts. It is ‘cht 
it is perhaps surprising that the decisions, both of European and pediment would be offered to a Briti f me vial ecth . 
American Prize Courts, should have been, upon the whole, endeavour tig an accurate “wpe every t1 rer 
sufficiently impartial to establish a tolerably consistent body | * British ship, an hie Gor 
af it could prudently act. The stream of will not be the 
less pure in America if it is known that every decision will 
be read and criticized in England by those whose interests are 
most involved in the questions in dispute; and it is scarcely 
fair to ask our shipowners and merchants not to rays ong d 
with which Parliament is not only entitled but bound | imferences from imperfect accounts, if no effort is he 
to concern itself; and although the Marquis of Cxan- | Secure more accurate reports for their guidance and that of 


RICARDE undoubtedly failed to make out a case inst | the Government. : 
the American judges, the discussion which he invited}  Itis to be hoped, and in fairness to be presumed, that in most 
was neither unseasonable nor useless. It is something | instances the furnishing of correct information would remove the 
that it enabled Earl Russet, after many well-meant but | suspicion with which some of the decisions of the Federal Courts 
abortive attempts in the same direction, to make a speech | have been regarded. That erroneous adjudications may be oc- 
which was at once dignified and conciliatory; but, inde- | casionally pronounced by subordinate Courts will be no ground 
pendently of the new talent which it developed in the Foreign | for interference on the part of our Government, unless there 
Minister, the debate of Monday night may be expected to | appear sufficient reasons to question the good faith of the 
bear good fruit both in this country and in America. captors’ Courts; and as yet the facts alleged do not, in any 
There is no question that a very strong feeling has for some bus / "alleged 
time prevailed among British merchants that they were not une of It is said that 
getting fair play from the American cruisers or the American é was condemned by the judge of a nenlontdl foyer Se 
tribunals. With or without reason, such a suspicion is the ground that, eae oe QE decided, there w mri 
natural enough when insurances are raised by war risks to a he 
point which is almost destructive of legitimate trade to a par- cars er even news 
ticular class of ports. But it is essential that, on this side of er oid a fe wale haar on ea dmit that ie 
the Atlantic, our accusations should wait for facts. We have commend a judgment which he believed to be wrong 
— a oe peng charges which | merely because he thought it likely that his decision would 
our Government was not as energetic as it might have 
been in preventing the sailing of the Alabama. But if the | vance put that the 
Americans have allowed irritation and suspicion to supply the to the wes Geo Gan 
place of proof, the example is not one which invites imita- That ono of 
Beth ship-owmer shown on how sight foundation Sine, i amid; but to ficient forth 
the war, the absence of any distinct proof of the alleged of the 
Prize Courts of the United States will suffice, | of Ge an appeal 
allay any ate and witout much sronger evidence nn 
been satisfactorily proved. has yet been produced it is impossible to dispute Lord 
RussExt’s position, that we are bound at present to assume 


While the debate will help to tone down natural impatience | that the United States Courts will administer impartial jus- 
on our side, it will not be without its value across the Atlantic. | tice. At the same time, it will, we hope, be observed in 
If we are bound to place confidence in the integrity of foreign | America that, with all his candour, the Forricn Srcre- 
Courts which have not been convicted of injustice, they will | Tary did not drop a word to encourage the idea that a 
not be the less likely to deserve it when they see how keenly | proved case of judicial unfairness would be suffered to pass 
their proceedings are watched. An open Court has always | without redress. We believe that the real danger to peace, 
been considered the best safeguard of justice, and a Prize Court | if not to British commerce, lies much less in the acts of the 
should, of all others, be taught to feel that it is open to all the | Government or the judicial authorities of the United States 
world, and that no perversion of law or fact will long remain un- | than in the reckless temper of their naval officers. Mr. 
exposed in the country whose subjects may have suffered wrong. | Sewarb’s instructions have been more than once modified 
English merchants have the same right to watch with jealousy | in deference to remonstrances on the part of England, and 
and suspicion the proceedings of a New York Court that | there is no reason to charge him with any intention to 
the cruisers of the United States have to keep a sharp look- | violate the rules of international law. Notwithstanding the 
out upon the unaccustomed fleet of neutral ships which has | insane policy of stirring up a foreign war which has been often 
lately carried on so brisk a trade with ports in the neigh- | ascribed to the Federal Government, it is difficult to believe 
bourhood of the Confederate sea-board. Only on neither | that they can be at all anxious for another Trent affair; and 
side is mere suspicion a sufficient ground for action. While | their own interests must surely conspire with their sense of 
we rightly insist that a British ship bound to Nassau or | justice to induce them to curb the extravagances of subor- 
Matamoras is to be assumed to be carrying on a legitimate | dinates, which are apt to lead to national humiliation. It is 
trade, and is not liable to capture until at least primd facie as well understood in Washington as in London, that any 
proof is found against her, we must acknowledge that an systematic attempt to set at nought the rules of inter- 
American Court is to be supposed to act with judicial fairness national law by encouraging naval officers to hazard 
until the contrary appears. Mere newspaper reports and illegal captures will be promptly dealt with; and for mere 
criticisms are no more to be taken as conclusive evidence of occasional error, the damages which a Prize Court is bound to 
an unjust judgment than rumours and suspicions are to be award in the case of an improper capture will serve as a 
assumed as proof of a design to run the blockade. Lord check to irregularities, however inadequate they may be as a 
Russet was unquestionably right in declining to stimulate | compensation to the injured owner. When it is proved that 
public irritation by producing any hearsay or imperfect in- this duty is corruptly repudiated, a motion like that of Lord 
formation as to the course taken by the Federal Courts; CLanricarve will have a very different result. 
but we confess we do not altogether understand why the | 


the warping of justice to the detriment of neutrals as a whole- 
some vigilance on the part of foreign countries. Whether, at 
this moment, the Courts of the United States are dealing 
fairly with the interests of British subjects, is a question 
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GREECE. 


HE latest information from Athens is, that “anarchy 
“ reigns under its most hideous forms.” These are the 
words in which the British representative conveys to the 
National Assembly the impression made on him by the fearful 
outrages that have been committed almost at the door of the 
Assembly. ‘The representative of France has also directed 
the attention of the Assembly, not only to the general disorder 
that prevails, but also to a special case of assassination com- 
mitted on a Frenchman in open daylight. In this instance, 
as in the dreadful story told by Mr. Scarterr, it was the 
soldiers that were the offenders. They have broken loose 
from all discipline, and parade the half-finished streets of their 
miserable capital, ravishing and murdering at their pleasure. 
There was, indeed, a Ministry, but it was so impotent, so de- 
spised, so ignored, that, when the patience of the Envoys of the 
two Western Powers was exhausted, they did not apply for 
redress to these poor officials, but went straight to that assembly 
which, until a sovereign mounts the throne, 1s the fountain-head 
of power. The Ministers have since resigned, and given place to 
successors ; and if they had a spark of self-respect they could 
scarcely have done less than clear themselves out of the way after 
the representatives of the West and the Assembly had agreed 
to treat their existence as wholly unimportant. Mr. ScarLetr 
hints that worse things may come to Greece than the resig- 
nation of one set of impotent oflicials and the appointment of 
another. Greece, the creation and the plaything of the great 
Powers, cannot be allowed to exhibit much longer the 
spectacle she presents now. When the regular national soldiers 
in the capital itself ravish and slay the subjects of foreign 
Powers in broad daylight, the strong hand of vengeance from 
without must sooner or later make itself felt. 

It is true that the Greeks wish to put an end toa state of 
things so sad and discreditable, and that some at least of the 
great Powers sincerely wish to help them. The first step 
towards the removal of anarchy is to appoint a King, and 
England has tried hard to get a King for Greece. But it is 
not easy to succeed, In spite of the vast influence of the 
English Government, and of the advantage which the con- 
nexion of our Royal Family with the Sovereign houses of 
Germany gives us, we have found it an exceedingly difficult 
matter to attain the desired end. It does not appear certain 
that, even at this eleventh hour, the Greeks are not destined to 
a fresh disappointment, and that the brother of the Princess 
or Wats will not decline the throne. 
the Greeks, and they are really to be pitied for the trials they 
have gone through in their search for a new King. 
not to be wondered at that, although there should be plenty of 
Princes ready to bite at the cherry, there should be found 
very few to swallow it. A more miserable lot than that of King of 


GREECE can scarcely be conceived, unless, perhaps, it is that of | 


Queen of Greece. The Kine is a foreigner; he lives among 
strangers. If he keeps any old friends by him, he is taunted 
with a base favoritism. He has an Assembly of uneducated, 
noisy, intriguing busybodies, over whom he has no control, 
except by means which disgrace alike him and them. He 
has a wretched army, composed of ex-brigands and their 
friends—an army far too large for the comiort of his tiny 
poverty-stricken capital, but not large enough to do any 
real fighting. Of ail instruments designed to achieve a vast 
aim, the army of Greece, which is to win back the Byzantine 
Empire, is the most ridiculous. Ifthe Kine were to discoun- 
tenance these childish dreams, he would be thought, and 
hated as, a traitor to his country. If he were to do as 
Orno did at the beginning of the Crimean War, and get 
up a little mock revolution on the Turkish frontier, he 
would be immediately lapped-up by the Great Powers, 
as Tom Thumb was lapped-up by the cow. Perhaps 
Otuo may sometimes wish he were back again at 


This seems hard on | perhaps know their own business best. ‘They may be inca- 


But it is | 


Athens, and that he and his. Queen were once more | 


planning pretty gardens on the slopes of the adjoining hills, 


| Lords. 


and squeezing little Attican Naboths out of their coveted hold- , 


ings. But this is simply because, having once been tickled 
with the vanities of a petty royalty, they do not know exactly 
what to do in a private station. It is perhaps as well to 
reign at Athens as to be looked down on at Munich for not 
reigning. But a Prince who has not as yet had the misery of 
being connected with Greece may well shudder at this pro- 
spect, and catch at any excuse that will justify delay or refusal. 
The only motive that a sensible young Prince could have for 
accepting a position where he will have to answer for the 
ancient shortcomings of others, where he will have to contend 
against the ingrained barbarism of centuries, and where his 
life must be continually devoted to carrying the pettiest of 
objects by the pettiest of means, is that he will be doing good. 


Asking a Prince to become the King of Greece is like asking 
a young curate to take the sole charge of a district of twenty 
or thirty thousand souls in the East of London. If he accepts, 
his reward will be in his own conscience; and he may think 
himself lucky if, after he has toiled there for years, all that can 
be said is, that things are not worse than when he came. 

This is not exactly the fault of the Greeks. They have had 
the burden of an honour thrust upon them for which they 
were not fit. Europe, for the sake of old memories, had agreed 
te pretend that a nation which calls its own the crumbling 
ruins of Athens and the historical site of Sparta must neces- 
sarily be great and heroic. When they had severed Greece 
from ‘Turkey, the Great Powers did not know what to do with 
Greece ; and so they left Thessaly and Epirus to Turkey, and 
created a petty Government in that Greece which, at the 
moment, was clear of the Turkish forces. Since it was first 
formed, Greece has been wearing itself out in the en- 
deavour to maintain and justify its existence as a little 
monarchy. A country where a feeble agriculture is con- 
ducted with the random, fitful industry of barbarism, where 
to be a robber is the best and most respected of pro- 
fessions, and where there are no roads but the tracks which 
for nearly two thousand years have been e d to the 
friction of the elements, has had, by a sort of parody of 
royalty, its tiny Monarch, and its tiny Constitution, and its 
mimic Parliament. It is very unjust to blame the Greeks 
altogether because they have not got on faster. They have 
not behaved badly, and the last revolution was to be attributed 
to a widely-spread desire for some sort of improvement, and a 
longing to win a better name in the estimation of their 
neighbours. It seems as if the portions of Eastern Europe 
which are just beginning to wake from their long lethargy 
could not take any serious steps, even for their own 
benefit, unless they have the stimulus of believing that 
the distant Great Powers are largely interested in their 
independence. They appear to have no life in them, except 
so far as Europe notices it. Servia is trying at this moment 
to be another Greece on the northern frontier of Turkey. It 
does not seek to profit by the freedom from interference which 
it enjoys. It does not set itself to make roads and to clear 
away its ancient filth, and to develope the natural resources 
which have been wasted for centuries on its miserable, sparse, 
downtrodden population. It wants to win the notice of 
Europe, and to build up another little sovereignty to be the 
toy of the Great Powers. The Greeks and the Servians may 


pable of rising in a more regular and rational way; but if 
this be so, they cannot wonder that Europe neither admires 
nor pities them very much, and that such Crowns as that of 
Athens are not coveted by any one who has the means of 
usefulness and comfort at home. 


STEWARD’S ROOM AND SERVANTS’ HALL. 


A® interesting conflict of dignities between the two Houses 
of Parliament seems likely to arise for the entertain- 
ment of constitutional politicians. According to the practice 
of the Constitution, the QurEN’s servants are selected from 
among the members of both Houses, in order that in both 
they may be able to explain the policy of the Government. 
It has been the habit, hitherto, to distribute the offices between 
the two Houses, in such a manner that each should have its 
fair proportion of Cabinet Ministers. Lord PaLaerston would 
probably have adhered to the traditional practice if he could. 
But the invincible reluctance of large town constituencies to 
send up commoners to Parliament at an age when they can 
be trained for a Parliamentary career has placed him in some 
difficulty. The elder sons who form an occasional exception 
to this rule do not help him out of the trouble; for, before 
their training is complete, they find their way to the House of 
Though his party has been in office, with scarcely an 
interval, for seventeen years, it has been unable to educate in 
the Lower House fit occupants for the great departments 
of War, Admiralty, Colonies, and Foreign Affairs. He is, 
perforce, obliged to have recourse to the tried statesmen 
who are comparatively abundant in the House of Lords. 
Speaking somewhat roughly, the present of the 
Ministerial arrangements is, that the heads of departments 
are in the House of Lords, and the subalterns in the House of 
Commons. ‘The sensibilities of that assembly are naturally 
wounded. It is humiliating to be told that, in dividing the 
right to enjoy the presence of the QuEeN’s servants, the 
Lords are to have the steward’s room, while the Commons 
are to put up with the servants’ hall. Considering the 
claims to omnipotence in the State which the Commons have 
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advanced in recent years, it is annoying to be obliged to receive 
the decisions of the Ministry, not from their own lips, but 
from subordinates. Even the Chamber of Deputies in Prussia 
is privileged to lear whatever Von Roon has to tell them 
from his own gracious mouth, and is not obliged to put up 
with a message delivered by one of his young political friends. 
And there is another humiliation in the present state of 
things. The members of the Government not only represent 
the Executive in Parliament, but they also represent what is 
supposed to be the highest administrative capacity among 
its members. To fill none of the more important offices in 
the Cabinet from the House of Commons is an insult to the 
whole body of members from among whom the selection might 
be made. It is telling them that Secretaryships of State are 
all very well for dukes and earls, but that the capacity of mere 
plebeians is not equal to such a charge. These six hundred 
and fifty men have been selected by their countrymen as the 
best specimens of statesmanship the country can produce. It 
is naturally irritating to them to be told by a Liberal Prive 
Minister that they are less fit to be rulers of the country than 
a number of other men who have been appointed by blind 
chance, And it is all the more irritating because they cannot 
divest themselves of a secret consciousness that the Prive 
Mrnister’s decision is founded upon fact. 


There is something more, however, than mere dignity in 
the matter. The present distribution of offices seriously com- 
promises that mysterious constitutional principle which is 
called the reponsibility of Ministers. There is nothing more 
difficult to define than this time-honoured guarantee of our 
liberties. In Mr. Layarn’s hands, it practically means an- 
swering no questions that he can help. Originally, it meant 
the liability of Ministers to be impeached and have their 
heads cut off. But in these days, when the severest Parlia- 
mentary censure can have no other effect than to inflict a few 
years’ respite from the labours of official life, its signification is 
more vague. It hardly means even a liability to be turned out 
of office. A change of Ministers affects the interests of the 
country so closely that it is seldom resorted to merely to 
punish a Minister who has done wrong. It expresses usually, 
not a censure on the past, but a difference of opinion between 
the House of Commons and the Minister as to the policy to be 
adopted for the future. So that the responsibility of Ministers 
resolves itself into little more than a liability to be badgered 
by the representatives of the people. Clearly, this corrective 
process cannot be applied unless Ministers are there to undergo 
it. It is of no use to abuse Mr. Layarn for what Lord 
Russext has done, or to badger Lord Hanrineron for the 
misdeeds of Lord De Grey. ‘There isa limit at which consti- 
tutional fictions cease to be effective. The representation of 
the great departments by Under-Secretaries is one of those 
that go considerably beyond the line. The communica- 
tion between these departments and the House of Commons 
under the existing state of things is carried on by a system 
of speaking-trumpets and whipping-boys. It is assumed 
that, when Mr. Layarp speaks, it is Lord Russet, who ad- 
dresses the House in his tones; and when Mr. Layanp sits 
still and is attacked, it is Lord RusseLy that is receiving 
chastisement in his person. But no one really believes that 
Lord Russet cares a straw when his Under-Secretary is 
severely handled, or that Mr. Layarp has any independent 
belief in the policy which he is advocating, but of which he 
probably never heard until he received it as the final decision 
of the Cabinet. For all practical purposes, Mr. Layarp, Lord 
Hartinaton, Lord Cuarence Pacer, and Mr. Forrescur are 
merely so many counsel retained to defend the proceedings 
of Lord Russe.t, Lord De Grey, the Duke of Somerset, and 
the Duke of Newcastte. The communication between the 
House of Commons and the Government would be just as 
complete if four Parliamentary lawyers were formally 
instructed for the purpose in their stead. It is not 
to be wondered at that the House of Commons should be 


beginning to feel a little nervous at the change which is taking | 


place. Weare drifting to a state of things not unlike that 
which has reduced the House of Representatives in America 
to insignificance. That assembly has been compelled to 
receive explanations of the policy of the Government, not 
from the Ministers themselves, but from members to whom 
those Ministers had explained it. They have consequently 
lost all control over the Executive, though they have retained 
the power of the purse. We are, of course, a very long way 
from that result as yet. But the necessity of hearing Minis- 
terial decisions from those who have had no. share in forming 
them has been fatal to the one assembly, and will therefore 
probably not be wholly without evil influence upon the other. 

A good deal of the difficulty arises from the peculiar poli- 


tical position of the Ministry. True Whigs are the only 
politicians who are capable of carrying out the combination of 
Liberalism abroad and Conservatism at home which so accu- 
rately represents the feeling of the educated classes at this 
moment. Their social interests bind them to the old 
institutions; their political traditions compel them to pro- 
fess the new ideas. Unhappily, the true Whigs are rapidl 
becoming an extinct breed. ‘here are stalwart Radicals 
enough with whom Lord’ Patwersron might quite legiti- 
mately, as far as mere ability is concerned, fill the great 
offices for which at present he is obliged to seek candidates in 
the House of Lords. Mr. Conpen might take the Foreign 
Office; Mr. Brrcut would naturally go to the War Office; and 
the Navy might be entrusted to Mr. Forster. But though, on 
the subjects of Italy and Poland, they would be everything 
that the majority of the House could desire, their aversion to 
domestie change, which is a qualification not less: indispen- 
sable, might not command the same perfect confidence. This 
difficulty materially limits Lord Patwerstoy's area of choice 
in filling up a Cabinet office. Of course, he cannot take a 
Conservative, or a Roman Catholic. That: leaves him rather 
less than half the House. to select from. But then he is 
further obliged to exelude all the Radicals. Mr. Mityer 
Gipson is only tolerated om the condition of a self- 
imposed insignifieance which tires the patience of his former 
allies to the utmost; ‘The Prime: Mrvister is, therefore, 
reduced to choose from among that section of politicians who 
are favourable to the compromise of which he is the represen- 
tative. Unluckily, the. temper of mind which produces this 
salutary moderation is also apt to produce an indolent dis- 
inclination to face the degrading turmoil of a contested 
election. And the antipathy is fully reciprocated, for there 
is no class of politicians whom large constituencies are more 
disinclined to elect. Unhappily, the difficulty is not over yet. 
If any accident should make another vacancy in Lord 
Patmerston’s ranks, the task of recruiting them will be as 
hard as ever. There are two or three Liberals. who are 
possible candidates for Cabinet office in the House of Lords; 
there is not one in the House of Commons. 


AMERICA, 


HE Federal Americans have found in Hooxer a General 
after their own heart. Having boasted himself into su- 
preme command, he has continued to justify his promotion by 
incessantly bragging of his future or apoeryphal achievements. 
After several months of preparation, he crossed: the Rappa- 
hannock with his main army, above Fredericksburg, detaching 
20,000 men to occupy the attention of the enemy, by passing 
the river below the town. By a march of two or three 
days, scarcely interrupted by a skirmish, the Federal army 
took a position at Chancellorsville, twelve miles from the 
river, on the flank, and partially in the rear, of the line recently 
occupied by the Confederates. Delighted with his unopposed 
movement, although he was ignorant both of the position and 
of the intentions of General Ler, General Hooxer thought it 
expedient to inform his army, by a general order, that the enemy 
was reduced to the alternative of ignominious flight, or of 
an attack which must cause his inevitable destruction. The 
most unskilful observer might have seen that, although the line 
of advance might have been judiciously chosen, nothing what- 
ever was decided, and that the choice of the next movement 
lay with the Confederate commander. It was also evident 
that a grave error had been committed by placing General 
Sepewick’s force on the other side of the enemy's main army. 
The event showed that General Hooxer had failed to conjec- 
ture the movements of his sagacious adversary; but victory 
itself would scarcely have satisfied Northern vanity more 
completely than Hooxer’s vapouring assertion that the Con- 
federate army was now the property of the army of the 
Potomac. While the Federal General was congratulating him- 
self and his admirers on successes which had yet to be attained, 
the hostile army was marching past his front and turning him at 
the point where an enemy was least expected. On the 2nd 
of May, Jackson fell with 40,000 men on Hooker's 
right flank, where he had the good fortune to meet with a 
German division, which instantly broke and fled in disorder. 
A second division was equally unsuccessful in checking the 
attack; but the bulk of the Federal army appears to have 
fought well, and, after the first onset, in the two days’ battles 
the ground was stoutly contested. On the evening of the 
3rd of May, Hooker had been pushed back a considerable 
distance behind Chancellorsville, and he had been too severely 
handled to attempt any offensive movement. On the same 


evening, accounts inspired perhaps the 
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General himself— were forwarded to all parts of the North, 
for the purpose of maintaining popular confidence. The news- 
paper reports are perhaps the strangest narratives in which 
military transactions have ever been recorded. The writers 
take little trouble to misrepresent the course of events, but they 
affect to derive almost unqualified satisfaction from obvious 
defeat and disaster. As usual, the loss of the victorious army 
is stated to be enormous; and General Hooker, who had three 
days before meditated the capture of Richmond, is congratu- 
lated on his occupation of a strong defensive position. 


The imminent danger to which General Sepewick was ex- 
posed never troubled the minds of the military historians. As 
in the old anaconda days, they remarked with sanguine 
enthusiasm that General Lez, lying exactly between the 
Federal army and its left wing, was between two fires. 
European soldiers, in ancient and modern times, have 
deemed it the highest feat of generalship to separate the 
enemy's line into two unequal parts, for the purpose 
of attacking them in succession. It was on this principle 
that Napo.gon’s last campaign was projected, and his more 
devoted admirers assert to the present moment that he would 
have succeeded in placing himself between the English and 
Prussian fire but for the default of Grovcuy. In the 
movements on the Rappahannock, General Hooker saved his 
opponent the trouble of breaking his line, by deliberately 
dividing it when he commenced his advance. General Lee 
had only to profit by the blunder, and as soon as he had 
crippled the main body of the enemy he at once turned upon 
Sepewics’s detachment. The Federal Commander-in-Chief 
perhaps forgot the necessity of recalling his lieutenant after 
the battles of the 2nd and 3rd, and he probably shared the 
belief of the newspaper correspondents in the advantage of 
moving on exterior lines. On the 4th, General Sepawick, 
who had taken the lines of Fredericksburg while the Con- 
federates were engaged in the field of Chancellorsville, was 
attacked by overwhelming numbers and driven from the 
heights beyond the river. General Lee had perhaps not 
sufficient force to intercept his passage over the bridge of the 
Rappahannock ; and the remains of the detachment rejoined 
the main army by the road which might, the night before, have 
been traversed in perfect safety. Whatever may be the final 
result of the operations in Virginia, it is certain that, at the 
commencement of the campaign, the Federalists were thoroughly 
out-generaled. Their probable superiority of numbers has 
been neutralized by the skilful concentration of the Con- 
federate forces, and their movements have been in every 
instance anticipated or baffled. The exaggerated rodo- 
montade of the newspapers and their reporters is dis- 
graceful to the national taste which it is designed to 
gratify. The clever buffoon who, under the name of 
Mayuattay, acts the part of the drunken American helot 
for the amusement of Europe, scarcely caricatures his rivals 
when he announces that Hooker had killed and wounded 
40,000 Confederates, and taken 90,000 prisoners. 


On the 9th of May nothing further was known in New 
York. Probably neither army may have been in condition to 
renew the attack, or General Lee’s attention may, perhaps, 
have been directed to the movements of General Sroneman, 
who had been despatched with a cavalry force to cut the rail- 
way communication with Richmond. The Federal Govern- 
ment has judiciously forwarded all available reinforcements to 
the Rappahannock, and there can be no doubt that correspond- 
ing efforts have been made by the Confederates. The result 
of the impending battles it is impossible to foretell, but it 
may be confidently affirmed that Richmond is for the pre- 
sent safe. The severe check inflicted at Chancellorsville 
can scarcely have raised the spirits of arf army which has 
found itself for two years doomed to incessant defeat. Little 
disposition will be felt to attack strong positions, defended by 
an enemy who has so lately proved himself superior in the 
open field. About this time many of Hooker's regiments 
become entitled to their discharge, and they will certainly 
prefer the triumphant receptions which await them in their 
native States to the more solid glory of a laborious and dan- 
gerous campaign. It may be doubted whether their reports 
from the theatre of war will tend to facilitate the conscription. 
A great victory in Virginia, at. Charleston, or at Vicksburg, 
might have reconciled popular feeling to almost any sacrifice ; 
but the failure of the Federal arms to obtain a single important 
advantage since the commencement of the year must have a 
tendency to repress enthusiasm. It is still, however, possible 
that Vicksburg may fall before the combined attack of the 
fleet and of the army, and it is said that the ironclad squadron 
is once more approaching the bar of Charleston harbour. 
The faults of the North are sufficiently numerous and obvious, 


but it would be uncandid to dispute the pertinacity with 
which the arduous conflict has been maintained. It is more 
intelligible that the South should be unanimous in vin- 
dicating its independence than that the Kepublican faction 
should thus far have succeeded in silencing opposition 
and in persuading the Federal population to persevere 
in a barren enterprise. The credulity which welcomes assu- 
rances of early peace from Mr. Sewarp or Mr. Cuase appears 
sufficiently childish; but there is something respectable in 


the national incapacity of understanding that a cause is 


hopeless. 

Unless the popular feeling changes, it seems possible that. 
the war may last for more than one generation. The North 
will soon become tired of sending forth enormous armies, but 
as the Federal States are almost exempt from the risk of 
invasion, they may harass and injure the enemy at discretion, 
and with comparative impunity. The blockade may be 
maintained as long as the patience of Europe lasts, and 
it does not at present seem probable that the Confederates can 
recover New Orleans by force. The moral and political 
effects of chronic civil warfare would be ruinous to the 
national character; but those who guide and represent 
the public opinion of America have already sounded the 
depths of degradation. There is, happily, some hope of a 
reaction against the rule of malignant preachers and blood- 
thirsty female mountebanks. The rabble of New York may 
be as indifferent as other mobs to liberty and law, but the 
Western States will scarcely submit long to the military des- 
potism of the Federal officers. The arrest of Mr. VaLLan- 
DIGHAM by General Burnsipe, on the pretext of his sympathy 
with the South, has provoked active resistance. The preachers 
and journalists of the Atlantic coast applaud every violation of 
law which can be perpetrated at the expense of their oppo- 
nents; but the modern doctrineof the irresponsible sovereignty 
of the Presipent has not yet pervaded the entire Union. The 
privileges and independence of the several States are tradition- 
ally cherished by all true Americans in the North as well as in 
the South; and it seems wildly imprudent to provoke popular 
discontent in Ohio on the very eve of the conscription. Even 
if it is practicable to overrule the authorities of the State by 
superseding the ordinary course of justice, it is evidently im- 
possible to draft regiments for the war without local co-opera- 
tion. ‘The seizure of a prominent Ohio politician by a General 
commanding in Kentucky would be an unintelligible blunder, 
but for the applause which General Butter earned in his 
administration of New Orleans. General Burnsipe probably 
hopes to redeem his failures in the field by proving that he 
possesses that kind of vigour which consists in a disregard of 
law and of justice. 


LEARNING LANGUAGES. 


HE most anxious efforts are made by parents, in the present 
day, to have their children taught a variety of foreign 
languages, and far more attention is bestowed on this of edu- 
cation than on any other, except, es music. ‘The child is 
hardly out of its cradle when it is handed over to a French bonne, 
and then comes an Italian or a German nursery governess. The 
young ladies are made to speak all day long that peculiar language, 
formed of a French vocabulary and an English grammar and 
pronunciation, which is so highly prized at boarding-schools; 
and then arrives the time of professors in German and Italian, 
lectures on Goethe, lectures on Dante, and perhaps a little flirting 
with Danish and Spanish. This is the least that any highly edu- 
cated girl can know, unless she is 2 gy to be very much 
ashamed of herself. There is ndosilte ly a considerable satis-- 
faction to all parties in the process. Parents seem to be really 
doing something for their children when they get so many servants 
and teachers for languages; and a mother has some hopes of 
cutting out her neighbours when she can scarcely reckon on the 
fingers of one hand all the engines of instruction in lang 
which she has set to work. For a long time we were very indif- 
ferent about foreign languages, and totally removed from the 
Continent and Continental life. Recently this has quite altered, 
and our wealth and our habits of locomotion take us among — 
nations much more than is the case with any other country. e 
want to travel, and, when travelling, we want to be able to speak 
the language of the people with whom we happen to be thrown; 
and, as is always the case in England, we exaggerate whatever is 
in fashion, and give ourselves up with violence to any theory 
that rules us. There can be no doubt that to know 
foreign languages is an advantage, and that this appa- 
ratus of foreign teachers from the cradle teaches foreign 
languages after a fashion. All that a traveller gets by being 
able to speak the language of the people is opened to him by this 
elaborate education. ‘The fashion is not a bad one; but it is one 
the value of which is often much overrated, and which is defended 
on grounds that are far from satisfactory. It would be in every 
way undesirable that parents should give up having their children 
taught foreign languages, but it is important that they should 
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understand exactly what is gained by it, and should estimate the 
comparative advan of other branches of education. 

In the first place, this learning of languages is scarcely an educa- 
tional process at all, if the term “education ” is used strictly. It does 
not call out any power of the mind. It does not help either think- 
ing or the expression of thought. The very objectis, that the child 
should pick up the foreign lan ost as easily and as 
naturally as its own, and a child cannot be said to be educated 
by learning its own lan . Still, it undoubtedly makes a show 
if a young person can change at pleasure from English to German 
or French, and this palpable and measurable success is gratifying 
to parents and teachers. A child is very lucky if it is not taught 
by this process to be superficial. It is praised and admired for 
what is as easy to it as talking English, and this is very pleasant. 
The lan is not learnt, nor is it intended to be learnt, as a 
subject of thought and study, and it is wonderful how superficial 
a knowledge of a language a person may have who still can speak it 
pretty well. Boarding-school French is a sort of conventional tongue 
in which a very limited number of sounds express the varied feel- 
ings of the speaker by the aid of her dexterous pantomime and the 
intelligence of the hearer. The simple expression chose renders 
almost every other substantive unnecessary; and this very limitation 
is praised, and the enforcement of French conversation is often 
defended, on the ground that the girls would talk :uch dreadful 
nonsense to each other if they were allowed to talk English, 
whereas French at least puts some sort of limit to their silliness. 
Of course ip mp a may be used as a means of education, and no 
language of the modern world is comparable to French for this 
purpose. No study will better repay an intelligent and well- 
managed young person than French grammar. But then it is a 
very difficult Ay 
hard work to master it. The French go on exactly the opposite 
plan to that which we adopt. They scarcely pretend to eoer 


any language but their own. They make too little of the advan- | 


tages of knowing another language, and suffer by the popularity 
which their language enjoys as a medium of communication. But 
then they know their own language beautifully. They work at it 
day after day. They get up all the niceties. They learn to state 
grammatical rules in a symmetrical way. They know French almost 
as a good Greek or Latin scholar knows the languages of the 
classical world. Even moderately educated Frenchwomen at 
least know one thing well, for they know French. Of course, it 
would be possible for the young Englishwoman to make French 
the subject of severe and sustained study, But this is thought 
unnecessary, because she already knows French and can talk it by 
the hour, particularly to other young ladies. A real knowledge of 
French is rare, because it is very hard work to gain it, and because 
it requires a very considerable amount of capacity. It would also 
take up far too much time. How could a young lady learn all 
physical science, and the history of the world from Egypt down- 
wards, and three or four accomplishments, if she stopped to learn 
French thoroughly ? Nor, if she took a fancy to learn it, could she, 
as a rule, get it taught her. The best French teachers, un- 
doubtedly, can teach it, but then she may not be in the way of the 
best French teachers. Foreign governesses seldom teach anything 
accurately, for they are uot kept up to it by their English employers, 
and have no power of commanding obedience and care. Nor 
would they get any good if they tried to teach better; for 
they would G giving something which is not wanted, and 
nothing answers so little as to try to teach anything that is not 
in fashion. 

But it is said that it is such a great advantage to be able to read 
the works of at Continental authors in the original, and 
that a girl who has been taught French, and German, and Italian, 
has thus a ready access to the literature of the countries with the 
language of which she is familiar. About one girl in a hundred 
really makes the knowledge of the language a key to an 
acquaintance with foreign literature. The remainder never get 
near the literature. They spell through a play of Schiller oe 
few pages of Tasso, and then they bid good-bye to such trouble- 
some writers. No one who knows what an amount of hard dry 
study, what a capacity for understanding unfamiliar thought, 
what a willingness to receive new and often unpalatable ideas, is 
required to make any progress in any foreign literature, would ever 
think of speaking as if an ordinary English girl, with a rapid 
superficial miscellaneous education, is either likely to study the 
literature of any great Continental country, or would be much 
a by it if compelled to undertake the task. As a rule, 

nglishwomen know nothing of foreign literature, except a 
few poets. Perhaps this may be as well. They might not be 
happier or wiser if they were really to dive into literatures 
which are based on ideas unknown in England, which are penetrated 
with the genius of Romanism and aflected with the a in 
morals which the Continent thinks artistically right. But if this 
is so, the advantage of their being able to make an acquaintance 
with foreign literature must be very small. We should like parents 
to ask themselves what are the books in foreign languages which 
they are anxious their daughters should know thoroughly and enter 
into. The list would be surprisingly small. Schiller is about the 
only German, or, perhaps, a few writers of harmless tales might be 
added. It is a good thing in its way to read Joan of Arc in the 
original, but it is not going very far in German literature; and the 
thoughts that Germany has contributed to the world are not to be 
learnt in this way. 

Far too much stress also appears to us to be placed on the social 
advantages of knowing foreign tongues. German has come into 


| 
| 
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fashion because it is the language of the En ish Court in its 
rivate hours, Therefore, ordinary English es try to learn a 
faint smattering of it. A moment’s reflection would convince 
them that they can have no more necessity to speak the 
spoken sometimes by the Court when the er Family is free 
from strangers than to the language of Timbuctoo. But 
this is exactly what they do not like to put clearly before them- 
selves. They cannot bear to own that they do not habitually 
to Court. They like to live on in a state of dreamy unreality, in 
which they half’ tenagiane that they are the bosom friends of the 
Royal Family. Sometimes, however, they are alive to a fact se 
very obvious as that they are not likely to go much to Court in 
England, but they flatter themselves that they are destined 
to shine in some foreign Court. They think that any one 
can get to Court abroad, and they please themselves with 
picturing the sensation they will produce there. Surely, they 
think, it is worth while learning a little German in order 
to talk to a Serene Highness. This is not altogether nonsense. 
Several English families do go abroad, and of those that go a fair 
proportion make their way to Court. But the proportion of those 
who go to those who do not go is exceedingly small, and yet edu- 
cation is to be arranged to meet so unusual a case and a set of 


| circumstances which for the mass of English families are very 


| 


| 


| 


undesirable. It is one of the prevalent fancies in England for no 
one to have any particular station, and the daughter of a country 

ntleman, or of a man in a good profession, is made to play at being 
in the position of the daughter of that portion of the peerage 
which is on terms of long and close intimacy with the aristocracies 
of foreign capitals. To any one who did not know the strange 
vanities and utter unreasonableness of many of the habits of the 


elaborate subject, and wants a great deal of English middle-classes, it would seem almost incredible that a 


country magistrate or n, or a town lawyer or doctor, should 
wish his daughter to learn German on the speculation of some 
day saying a word to the Elector of Hesse. The only language 
that it is necessary to know for the purpose of communicating 
with educated strangers from foreign countries is French, and the 
more accurately French is known, and the wider the choice of 
words and the nicer the choice of idioms, the better. But 
then French, if it is to be used as a medium of talking 
with educated foreigners, must be learnt with much more 
trouble than it is at present. The time given to add a little 
German and Italian to French, might e the French really 
well learnt; and the laborious study of French would be 
one of the most salu = of feminine education, for it 
would supply a difficulty of the exact kind which girls could 


' master if they were not very stupid, and which yet could do them 


no sort of harm. The use of a variety of ages in travelling 
remains incontestable; and a » number of Englishwomen 
abroad, passing rapidly from hotel to hotel, four or five times in 
their lives. It is a sort of advan to be able to call for 
things at an hotel, and to answer any foreigner who is willing to 
open a conversation. This is the return which parents get for 
the pains they take to procure instruction for their children in 
foreign languages. Whether it is an adequate return, it may be 
worth their while to consider. ; 


LONDON ASSURANCE. 


T has been said that it is the tendency of modern society to 
reduce mankind to a dead moral lov. Great sinners and 
great saints are equally rare, if not impossible, in the present state 
of things. Few of us grovel or soar, and humanity is reduced to a 
typal form of respectable but dull mediocrity. Perhaps, on the 
whole, the average amount of social virtue has risen with the spread 
of decent and unconspicuous sobriety of life; but the picturesque 
aspect of society has departed. Ascetic virtue and enormous 
profligacy have been alike erased by the flood of milk-and-water 
proprieties; and it has been argued that the ages of faith in reli- 
gion, the ages of celibacy and self-denial, and the nobler specimens 
of voluntary poverty and contempt of the world, had their special 
purpose when riot, and rapine, and debauchery, and wrong rose to 
superhuman proportions of evil, but that such purpose is now 
fulfilled. At any rate, it has come to that a saint scarcely 
gets credit in these times of dulness. People hardly accept the 
saint’s claims. He is not only a living rebuke to society as it 
is, but an anachronism. We do not justify all this, but we call 
attention to the fact. Decidedly, very great virtues have scanty 
justice done to them when they do turn up among us; and it 
is not mere envy which sets people to doubting, and cavilling, 
and disparaging, when they are called to admire the higher 
exhibitions of the better life. Whenever, therefore, a very 
exalted specimen of the cardinal virtues towers above the 
stunted and plebeian underwood of common life, it is part of the 
heroic man’s cross to meet with incredulity. Sneers rather than 
sympathy are the saint's portion. Especially is this the case when, 
in his secular vocation and in his ordinary life, there seem to be 
particular obstacles to the growth of the rarer virtues of life. A 
preacher of righteousness to a forgetful and careless generation 
must not be as other men. It is, perhaps, not necessary that he 
should take to the wilderness or camel’s hair; but the austere and 
model man of modern times can hardly be expected to appear in 
the pulpit of the British stage. There are vocations which, as 
they just escape the stigma of utter elessness, so, if they 
become the occasion of an excellence which rebukes the usual low 
practice of the crowd, may perhaps attract, if not disfavour, at 
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least a cynical scepticism as.to the reality of the virtue itself. 
If doubtful morality became more doubtful when suggested 
by. Rabelais or Swift, so it may be that, if Mr. Robson or Mr. 

oole were to take to street-preaching, or to become missionaries 
to the collieries, religion might sutier in the persons of such 
unexpected apostles. We do not say that the theatrical profession 
incapacitates its members from the practice of all the duties of a 
moral life. Far from it. The present race of actors is creditably 
distinguished by not falling below the extant standard. But, 
if they exceed that modest standard, they must take the 
consequences. What we mean is, that, as time has gone 
on, the present day is unfavourable to the exhibition of 
superior graces, and that, among all classes of society, theatrical 
people are most likely to meet with incredulity and suspicion if 
they are exceptionally virtuous. 

And this observation becomes:the stronger if it should turn out 
that the actor is heroi¢e in that very department of morals which 
his, profession presents under, to say the least, looser restraints. 
Intrigue, or doubtful. positions, may be said to be the very soul of 
modern comedy. On. the French stage, with which our dramatic 
authors and actors are most familiar, a little adultery is the one 
source of their otherwise vapid plots. In our older English dra- 
matists, the gallant, as a matter of course, was always smuggled 
into the cupboard; matrimonial relations were the subject of the 
unvarying jest; jealous husbands and faithless wives were the stock 
characters; and poetical justice always awarded the honours of 
the plot to a triumphant and too seductive Lothario. If there is 
a special character which you do not expect to find a popular 
writer and actor of plays adorning, itis that of the virtuous man who 
passes through the dangerous duties of consoling and befriending 
the beautiful and engaging wife who is illtreated by her husband, 
without scorching either his own. or the lady’s virtue in this 
perilous exercise of charity and benevolence. It is always a 
dangerous thing to be in very intimate relations with a lovely and 
ill-used woman. Pity is so much akin to love, and the sense of 
gratitude so often slides into warmer emotions, that few men can 
trust themselves to be anything more than distantly courteous and 
sympathetic with their neighbour's ill-assorted wives. 

iflicult as it is for ordinary benevolence to interpose in these 
delicate relations, it must be doubly difficult for an actor. 

Mr. Dion Boucicault, however, has had the rare fortune—in his 
case, the evil fortune—to present the model man under these most 
difficult circumstances. ‘That he has bumed his fingers is only the 
penalty which a martyr incurs by meddling with a peculiarly 
dangerous fire. That he was such a friend, and such a model of 
all the virtues as, in his letter to the Times, he describes him- 
self in his relations with Mrs. Jordan, is, we suppose, due to 
the advantages of early training. In his case, we learn that a good 
education, under the guidance of stern philosophy, will arm a man 
for all the perils of a life so full of pitfalls as that of a popular 
playwright and actor. Mr. Walford’ s useful manual, Men o 
the Time, informs us that My. Boucicault, “son of the late 8. S. 
Boucicault of Dublin, was educated under his guardian, Dr, 
Lardner, and at the London University.” This tutelage may 
account for both his remarkable name and his austere character. 
Dion is an abbreviation of Dionysius. Mr. Dion Boucicault’s 
guardian bequeathed to his ward the benefit of his name and 
his virtues; and, armed with the precepts, the praenomen, and 
the stoic example of his guide, a, and friend, Dr. 
Dionysius Lardner, the youthful Dion, or, as he might have 
been called, Alcibiades, has, been worthy of his Socrates. Mr. 
Walford’s Libro d Oro tells us that “Mr. Dion Boucicault 
paid a visit to the United States in 1853;” and, unless 
our memory fails us, Dr. Dionysius Lardner had also the benefit 
of Transatlantic travel. Among Mr. Boucicault’s first successes 
was a play called London Assurance; his last appearance in the 
columns of the Times may be considered asa revival of that drama, 
It required at least London assurance, fortified by American 
experience, to meet the observations connected with Mr. Bouci- 
eault which fell from the Bench in the trial of Jordan v. Gibbon. 
That trial looked rather like the raw material for another 
comedy. Mr. Boucicault is the author, his biography informs us, 
“of about one hundred and forty theatrical pieces, of which 
London Assurance, Old Heads and Young Hearts, Love in a Maz, 
are among those best known.” The comedy in Pall Mall seemed 
to be the first sketch, or perhaps dress reheatsal, of Mr. Bouci- 
cault’s one hundred and forty-first drama. It was very like 
another edition of Love in a Maze, with the usual stock materials 
—the evening meeting, the jealous husband, the hiding in the 
closet, the Curious Impertinent and the baffled search for the 
secreted visitor, All went merrily as in a Spanish play of the 
Capa y Espada period. Some people laughed ; the Chief Justice 
pronounced it to be a “very painful inquiry;” and one of the 
Sunday newspapers suggested that public morality ought to show 
its sense of Mr. Boucicault’s conduct by hissing him off his own 
ong at the Westminster Theatre. 

nder these circumstances, Mr. Boucicault comes forward in-his 
own defence; and we must say that it is triumphant. As in 
the case of other great mysteries, public assent is secured by 
the seeming incredibility of the explanation. Credo qua 
impossibile. Mr. Boucicault pleads guilty to the charge of 
imprudence, but it is an imprudence only in ethical attainments. 
He seems throughout the transaction to have exhibited the 
sum total of all human virtues, Mr. Boucicault found the relae 
tions between Mr. Jordan and his wife difficult and painful; he 
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come between husband and wife —he secured the friendship of 
both. He reconciled. differences, assuaged domestic broils, and 
efleeted a loving reconciliation in the face of matrimonial wrong 
and trouble. As manager, he gave both Mr, and Mrs. Jordan 
engagements at his theatre. He gave dinners to the husband, a 
seat in his carriage to the wife, and a seat on the box to Mr, 
Jordan. Time and theiengagement went on till the old wound 
broke out again. The male sarta amicitia between husband and wife 
was once more interrupted, and Mr, Boucicault. became the object 
of Mr. Jordan’s jealousy. Entirely without ground were these 
unworthy suspicions, as Mr. Boucicault informs us. And here 
commenced his romantic generosity. “ He neither could nor would 
allow Mrs. Jordan to be redueed to want.” The lady’s engage- 
ment was continued, and Mr. Boucicault “continued to escort her 
as before” to lodgings, in which she now lived apart from her 
husband. On one night, after leaving Mrs. Jordan in Pall Mall — 

She had begged me to lend her some books. I drove round to King Street 
and returned immediately with the works. I had searcely entered the hall 
when I heard a knock at the door. Presuming it was one of the lodgers, I 
withdrew to let him pass. Mr. Jordan entered. I was unaware of 
the circumstances that followed. 


These circumstances, as sworn to at the trial of Jordan v. Gibbon, 
are, that the landlady being in bed, Mrs. Jordan let Mr. Bouci- 
cault in, and that, on Mr. Jordan’s entrance, Mr. Boucicault fled 
to Colonel Gibbon’s apartment and shut himself in. Mr. 
Boucicault speaks of lis conduct as “injudicious and imprudent 
under the circumstances,’ and he goes on to “deny the charges 
brought against him, and defies Mr. Jordan to prove them.” 
What those charges are we have not the slightest notion, and Mr, 
Jordan may well be defied to prove what there is no evidence 
that he had alleged. Our own remark is, that Mr. Boucicault 
does not in his narrative altogether do justice to himself. If 
saints have a fault, it is in the exaggeration of their own ae 
We are almost provoked to find them so painfully and pitifully 
modest in respect of their own merits. It is not pleasant to hear 
a good man abvays exaggerating his defects and vilipending his 
righteousness. But the best of men are the humblest. Mr. 
Boucicault is more “ umble” than Uriah Heap. “ Injudicious 
and imprudent” —these are not the terms to apply to Mr. Bouci- 
cault’s sublime virtues. We will do him the justice which he is 
too modest to award to himself. We are more just to our great 
moral teacher. He actually does more than Holy Writ seems 
to require in the perfect. To visit the widows in their atfllic- 
tion is as nothing to visiting a married woman at midnight. 
Even the Christian ideal is consistent with letting your light 
shine before men; but Mr. Boucicault not only hides his 
candle under a bushel, but puts out the candle, and actually 
hides himself and his charity, and his visiting the afllicted, in a 
gallant Colonel’s bedroom. The Good Samaritan only attended to 
the temporal wants of the sorrowful, and set him on his own 
beast; but Mr. Boucicault’s exuberant care provides a carriage 
for the bodily, and food for the intellectual, necessities of his 
deserted and cheerless female friend. So noble was Mrs. Jordan's 
thirst for literature, that after a hard night’s work at the theatre, 
she was desirous to spend her desolate hours in unsphering the 
spirit of Plato. And Mr. Boucicault—it was past midnight — 
in the interests of literature and the cultivation of the female 
mind, ransacked his library at one o’clock in the morning, and 
“returned with the works.” Here is the only omission in Mr. 
Boucicault’s touching narrative which we regret. What were 
“the works” that Mrs. Jordan was so anxious to borrow, and Mr. 
Boucicault so ready to lend, at midnight? One would like to 
know what are “the works ” over which actresses, who happen to 
be deserted wives, burn the midnight oil in Pall Mall. The 
Captain of the Trent was, on a famous occasion, engaged with 
Essays and Reviews in the Gulf of Mexico. Was it Bishop Colenso 
which Mr. Boucicault brought from King Street to Pall Mall “on 
the night in question?” One book we are assured it was not. It 
was not that tale of Lancelot’s which cost Francesca and Paolo so 
dear. Doubtless it was a copy of Mr. Dion Boucicault’s own 
drama—a theme which he has so well illustrated, not only on the 
stage, but in his own life— Old Heads and Young Hearts. This 
is a moral combination difficult to realize, but beautiful when 
realized. It is one which Mr. Boucicault has practised as well 
as preached, in that rare and happy union of prudence, discretion, 
aa austere personal virtue, combined with generous sympathy, 
and large, fresh, hearty, careless charity, which he describes as 
having characterized his relations with the wife-widow, Mrs. 
Jordan, especially instanced in their sympathetic love of no 
literature, 


“CATCHING THE SPEAKER'S EYE.” 


os rules and forms of the House of Commons present a 
 yery interesting subject of inquiry. They are the regula- 
tions under which debate has been carried on, for more than two 
centuries, with the most perfect union of freedom of discussion 
and décoram which is to be found in the history of deliberative 
assemblies. Yet these forms are not very generally known. The gene- 
rality even of the members of the assembly which they govern have 
a very imperfect ee with the rules which regulate their 
own proceedings. If the question were put, “In whom is vested 
the right of determining who shail address the House out of several 
members rising at the same time to speak? ” there were very few 


interfered, and — which is not always the case when third parties 


persons who would not have last week unhesitatingly answe that 
ecisi 


rested with the Speaker. To “catch the Speaker's eye 
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is universally regarded as equivalent to the right to speak, and in 
this rather odd Saeed 7 rule has been understood to be con- 
veyed which enabled the President of the Assembly to select from 
the conflicting claimants for audience the member who should be 
entitled to address the House. 

The mistake would have been a natural one, yet it would have 
been a mistake. The right to select one out of several persons 
offering to speak rests, not with the Speaker, but with the House 
itself. In calling on one in preference to another, the Speaker is 
supposed to state the opinion of the House. His decision is 
generally acquiesced in. But it is in the power of any member to 
challenge it, and test the question by a vote. The cases are very 
rare in which the priority of speaking is determined by an actual 
vote. It is not at all uncommon for the Speaker’s decision to be 
set aside by the calls of the members for another speaker — calls 
to which the person selected by the Speaker generally yields. But 
there is no doubt whatever that the ultimate decision rests, not 
with the Speaker, but with the majority of the House. 

On Monday evening last, an incident occurred which recalled ‘to 
the older and more experienced members of the House the recol- 
lection of an almost forgotten privilege, and which for the first 
time apprized most of those present of its existence. In the debate 
on the Dover Contract the Solicitor-General and Mr. Nicol, the 
member for the borough of Dover, both rose together. The 
House was then in Committee, and Mr. Massey was exercisi 
the powers of chairman. He called on the Selicitor-General 
Several members, notwithstanding, continued to call on Mr. 
Nicol. To the wundisguised astonishment of most of those 
pts Sergeant Pigott moved that the Solicitor-General be 

eard. Their astonishment was still greater when Mr. Massey— 
instead of rebuking the audacious intruder who interposed 
so unheard-of a motion—put the question from the chair “ that 
Mr. Solicitor-General be heard,” as if the motion was one of 
course, and resumed his seat to hear a debate upon the collateral 
qremes so singularly interrupting the progress of the main 

iscussion. A debate actually took place. The House yielded to 
the very reasonable suggestion of Mr. Disraeli, that, upon a subject 
of 1 interest to Dover, it was fair that the member for Dover 
should be heard. Sergeant Pigott withdrew his motion for 
hearing the Solicitor-General, and Mr. Nicol addressed the 
Committee. 

198 morning the proceedings were thus recorded in the 
votes :— 

Two members, Mr. Solicitor-General and Mr. Nicol, both rising in their 
places to speak, the Chairman called upon Mr. Solicitor-General, as being 
first in his eye, but several members calling upon Mr. Nicol to speak ; motion 
made, and question proposed, “That Mr. Solicitor-General do now speak :”"— 
(Mr. Sergeant Pigott :)—motion, by leave, withdrawn :—whereupon Mr. 
Nicol proceeded to address the Committee. 


We are very sure that to many members this entry suggests an 
entirely new view of the rules which regulate their debates. The 
entry, nevertheless, is in exact accordance with ancient usage, and 
clearly states the relative position of the Chairman and the mem- 
bars. The Speaker or Chairman, in the first instance, selects the 
member who is “ first in his eye.” The members have a perfect 
right to express their wish that another should speak, and if that 
expression be not yielded to, the priority of speaking may be 
determined by a formal vote. 

The occasions, we have said, have been few which a ques- 
tion of thisnature has given vise to a division. Yet even in recent 
years this has occasionally occurred. In 1836, Sergeant Jackson 
was interrupted while addressing the House. Other members 
obtained possession of the House. A motion that he be heard was 
carried by a majority of 103 to 29. In 1845, Mr. Dodson having 
moved a resolution which the Speaker decided could not be 
brought forward at the time of private business, a motion that Mr. 
Dodson be then heard was rejected by 123 to 78. 

It was, however, on occasions of fierce and excited struggles 
that the contest for priority of speaking between two members 
assumed its most animated form. On the memorable one of the 
dissolution of Parliament on the 22nd of April, 1831, while the 
House was expecting the arrival of the Black Kod, a fierce and 
angry debate occupied the Commons. Sir Robert Peel and Sir 
Francis Burdett rose together. The Speaker, Mr. Manners Sutton, 
called on Sir Robert Peel. A scene which even in the matter-of- 
fact pages of Hansard is designated as “most extraordinary ” 
ensued. Amid tremendous tumult, Lord Althorp succeeded in 
moving that Sir Francis Burdett be heard. For some time the 
Speaker in vain attempted to gain silence :— 

The right honourable gentleman (observes the rter in 
evidently labouring under great said this 
in which they were placed. Sir Robert Peel caught his eye at the conclusion 
of the speech of the honourable baronet, the member for Cornwall. Sir 
Francis Burdett rose at the same time, and on there being a call raised for a 
pares being given to Sir Francis, the noble lord rose and moved, as he 

iad a right to do, that Sir Francis Burdett be now heard, and on that ques- 
tion the right honourable baronet had as undoubted a right to speak as on 
any other that came before the House. 


After a little more confusion, Sir Robert Peel delivered a poem, 
nominally on the question that Sir Francis Burdett be now heard, 
really on the conduct of Ministers in advising the King to dissolve 
Parliament. A philippic of a character much less temperate than 
that which marked most of Sir Robert’s speeches was interrupted 
by the loud knocking of Black Rod at the door. Some of the 

lory members who were anxious that Sir Robert Peel should con- 
tinue his address had actually kept the door shut for a few minutes 


against the Black Rod. The fatal me summoned His Majesty’s 
faithful Commons to his presence, and Parliament was dissolved 
without having come to any decision on the question that “Sir 
Francis Burdett be now heard.” 

Something of the same kind occurred in 1782. On the zoth of 
March, Lord Su was to move a motion of censure on 
ministry of Lord North. Lord North rose to anticipate the 
motion by announcing his resignation. Lord Surrey attem ‘to 
prevent him by rising to bring forward his resolution. The + er 
called on Lord North, but a motion was made to hear Lori 
Surrey. : Lord North rose to speak to that question, and in doing #0, 
made the announcement of the Ministerial resignation, with al 
the comments which he had originally intended. Scenes not 
unlike this occurred in the course of the struggles between Pitt 
and Fox. The journals of the House record motions for priority 
between the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mr. Fox, and be- 
tween Mr. Dundas and Mr. Baker, the latter on the 19th of 
December, 1783, when Mr, Dundas took his seat on the Treasury 
Bench to inform the House of the dismissal of the Coalition 
Ministry, and the appointment of Pitt to the premiership by the 
king. 


In the case of 1831, the entry in the journal is that — 

Two members, Sir Robert Peel and Sir Francis Burdett, both rising in 
their places to speak, Mr. Speaker called on Sir Robert Peel as being firstan 
his eye, but several members calling on Sir Francis Burdett to 5 ogee a 

t now 


motion was made and question proposed that Sir Francis Burdet 


heard, and Sir Robert Peel spoke to that question. 


Mr. Massey's immediate and unembarrassed familiarity with the 
precedents is probably to be attributed to the fact that in his 
History of Exgland during the Reign of George III. he had written 
a very graphic description of the contest for priority between 
Lord Surrey and Lord North. 

The entries in the journals abundantly establish the rule and 

tice of the House. In ealling on any one to speak, the Speaker 
Ses ‘cnpueane an opinion which derives its authority from the 
assent of the House. A call for another person by the voices 
of members is a regular and orderly way of expressing di 
ment with the Speaker's opinion ; and it is quite competent for 
any member to test the matter by a formal motion, that another 
person be heard. This new question “er | give rise to a new 
debate. It is quite obvious —_ if in this new debate _ 
members rose together again, their respective partisans migh 
again insist ae decision which of them should be first heard, 
and the House be involved in an infinite series of debates 
within debates, something like the old story of the House that 
Jack Built. In the dispute between Sir Kobert Peel and Sir 
Francis Burdett, this was on the point of taking place, and a suc- 
cession of contests was avoided only by the intluence of a strong 
personal appeal from the Speaker. 

On Monday evening, the question of priority between Mr. Nicoll 
and the Solicitor-General involved nothing of the angry feeling 
which was excited on other occasions. Nevertheless, the incident 
of that evening was a distinct and unequivocal assertion of the 
right of the House to regulate the matter independent of, or rather 
in opposition to, the opinion expressed by the Speaker or Chairman 
presiding over its debates. This is without doubt the law and 

ractice of Parliament. Like most of the rules of the House of 
aneren it assumes that it is made for those who are willing in 
a fair spirit to carry out the rules, respect the privileges, and 
observe the decorums of debate. We do not doubt that, to many 
of our readers who fancy themselves perfectly familiar with the 
rules of the House of Commons, it is a new thing to be told that 
the Speaker has not the absolute right of determining that the 
person who first catehes his 7 is to speak. It might perhaps be 
stranger still, if we added that the very same principle applies 
to those decisions upon questions of order in which the Speaker 
is generally sup: to s with coercive authority. But upon 
all these questions, the whole authority of the Speaker is derived 
from the supposition that he is stating that which is the sense of 
the House. If no one chall his opinion, it becomes a decision, 
because it is acquiesced in. But even when the Speaker gives his 
opinion that a member is out of order, it is for the House ‘to 
uiesce or not in that opinion as they see fit. In the debate 
on the bill for the Government of Quebec in 1791, Mr. Burke 
introduced one of his most eloquent speeches on the subject of the 
French revolution. In spite of repeated calls to order, he per- 
severed. Mr. Pitt observed that the only way to bring the matter 
to a point was to move that Mr. Burke was out of order. A motion 
to that effect was formally made, and it was in the debate — 
this incidental question that the scene took place in which Mr. 
Burke finally severed himself from the friendship of Mr. Fox. 

The exercise of such functions by the House is but rare. It seldom 
happens that the decision of the Speaker upon a point of order is 
cokes anditis significant that just as the House of Commonshas 
become more democratic in its institutions, the tendency has been 
to make the power of its President more arbitrary in enforcing 
order in its debates. It is, however, well that incidents like those 
of Monday evening should occasionally remind its members of their 
real functions, and point out to them that they are members of a 
tribunal which must itself decide by a majority of its votes upon 
every question aifecting the course of its proceedings and the rules 
and order of its debates. 
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THE RACE FOR THE DERBY. 


RDENT lovers of variety may Pers have enjoyed the 
opportunity which this year afforded of seeing the Derby in 
the rain, but persons of ordi taste will confess that the 
seldom spent a more uncomfortable day. It does not, indeed, 
matter much to the habitual frequenter of race-courses, whether 
the rain to which he is sure to be exposed sometimes happens to 
descend upon him at Epsom or elsewhere. Compassion is much 
more powerfully excited on behalf of Londoners who look forward 
to this as almost their only holiday, and whose preparations of 
every kind to ensure pleasure and to make a display have been 
involved in utter and heartbreaking ruin. The sight of the Grand 
Stand at Epsom during the tedious suspense of almost innumerable 
false starts for the Derby, or the sight of the hill afterwards where 
ineffectual attempts were bein a to picnic amid universal damp- 
ness, would surely have supplied a misanthrope with the material 
for lifelong happiness in meditation upon the various aspects of 
wretchedness which he had witnessed. It would be scarcely fair 
on this occasion to lay the blame of disappointment upon the 
uncertain climate, for tolerably plain warning had been given at 
least a week beforehand that the weather could not safely be relied 
on. If the rain had stop and the sun had come out on 
Wednesday morning, a few hours’ dry weather would have brought 
the running-ground into first-rate order; but as the rain continued 
and the sun did not appear at all, the turf was almost as much too 
wet as a month ago it was too y The course, although not 
deep, was slippery and sticky, and the state of all the approaches 
for carriages and pedestrians was indescribable. 

If the condition of the ground had anything to do with the 
accident which threw several horses of much pretension out of the 
race, their eg will have stronger reason to complain 
against the weather than the pleasure-seekers, whose brilliancy, 
both of look and spirit, was quenched both upon the road and 
hill. It is much to be lamented that the claims of Saccharometer 
and King of the Vale to public confidence should be left unde- 
cided in consequence of both horses having the misfortune to fall 
and throw their riders when well up in the race. Besides these 
two horses, whose chance was immediately extinguished, the 
friends of Ranger, and perhaps other parties, may allege that their 
favourites’ chances were — interfered with by the obstacle 
of a heap of struggling men and horses suddenly presenting itself 
to them in full career. The cause of this misfortune was a horse 
called, as if in mockery of the wretchedness of the day, Bright 
Cloud. It is necessary to take into account these accidents, for 
otherwise the Derby of this year would go far to establish the 
belief that public running will be almost an unerring guide to future 
Derbies. Many horses have been brought at different times into 
the market, and a considerable number have remained in it for 
reasons satisfactory, as must be assumed, to their supporters, 
although difficult to understand by those who knew no more than 
had been seen on race-courses, and who were not disposed to give 
the reins to their imagination. There were, however, three or four 
horses whose performances last year gave them undeniable claims 
to notice, and there was one who had gained for himself this year 
at least an equal place. The one horse whose pretensions rested 
on the valid ground of recent fact was Macaroni, lately the winner 
of the Two Thousand Guineas, and now the winner of the Derby. 
Those who make no claim to have been eager partisans of Macaroni 
before the race, may perhaps obtain more attention when they en- 
deavour to exhibit the true dimensions of the feat which this horse 
performed on Wednesday. Turning to the authentic record of 
such events, we find that in fifty-five years, during which the two 
races have co-existed, the winner of the Two Thousand Guineas 
has only won the Derby five times. The double event was accom- 

lished by Smolensko in 1813, by Cadland in 1828, by Bay Mid- 
Seton in 1836, by Cotherstone in 1843, by West Australian in 
1853, and by Macaroni in the present year. The curious 
regulsity with which this favour of fortune has lately 
en at intervals of decades is‘not more remarkable than the 
celebrity which either it has caused or which has followed it. 
Everybody who ever heard anything of these matters has heard 
of Cotherstone “ pulling Bill Scott double ” as he crossed that road 
which is a landmark in every succeeding Derby. Everybody, 
again, knows that both England and France agree that West 
Australian was one of the best horses that evér ran. It is in this 
select and highly distingyished class that Macaroni has placed 
himself by winning the Guineas in the dust and the Derby in the 
dirt. On one of the driest, and again on one of the wettest days 
of the year, he has beaten everything known or dark that fase 
be brought against him. It was thought at Newmarket that he 
had a sort of preference for hard ground, and that not improbably 
bigger and heavier horses, such as Rapid Rhone and King of the 
Vale, would get on better terms with him amid the mud. But 
the truth that a sound horse will be good everywhere has 
been conspicuously illustrated 4 Macaroni. The best proof that 
can be given of soundness probably is when a horse, after winning 
the Two Thousand, comes to the post thoroughly fit to run for the 
Derby. There have been horses able to make one grand appear- 
ance in some important race, but who could by no possibility be 
wound up for another. It is because this sort of softness often 
mars many splendid qualities, that where it is clearly proved not 
to exist, a horse steps, by universal assent, into the very highest 


Lord Clifden was last seen in public when he won two races at 
Doncaster, in September. The impression which he made on that 


occasion remained until his defeat on Wednesday, if, indeed, it has 
not survived it. The belief that he was the best two-year-old of 
his year was founded on his looks, and on his performances ; and as 
he was known to have gone on well during the winter, he seemed 
to have as aclaim as any horse ever had to the position of 
first favourite in the Derby betting. The second race which he 
won at Doncaster was won only by a head, and some spectators 
thought that Fordham had cut his work finer than he need. It is 
very gratifying to the artistic feeling of a first-rate jockey to win 
the closest possible of races on the post ; but if the race is not won, 
some other feelings come into rather painful prominence. This 
race at Doncaster certainly did suggest reflections on the possibility 
of disappointment at Epsom; but whether the result on Wednes- 
day was in any degree influenced by this cause it would be unsafe, 
without very full inquiry, to pronounce. It is certainly remarkable 
that Fordham, who wins more races than any other jockey, should 
rarely get a good chance of winning, and should still more rarel 
have won, any of the greatest races of the year. On the other hand, 
in the case of Challoner, skill and luck have been marvellously united. 
There have been three occasions on which this fortunate jockey 
has displayed the highest perfection of his art—viz. when he won 
the St. Leger on Caller Ou, when he won the same race on The 
Marquis, and when he won the Derby on Macaroni. At Don- 
easter last autumn upon The Marquis he beat Fordham upon 
Buckstone by a head, although Fordham had the lead of him at 
the short interval which separates the Grand Stand from the 
Judge’s chair. At Epsom, on Wednesday last, he did exactly the 
same thing again, but with this apparent difference, that at Don- 
caster Fordham had screwed the very last ounce of powder out of 
Buckstone, whereas at Epsom he did not push Lord Clifden as 
hardly as Challoner did Macaroni. Whatever may be thought of 
Fordham’s tactics in the Derby, there can be no question but that 
Challoner deserves the praise of having shown consummate 
generalship. Upon his management of his horse in that brief interval 
of time and space which separated the right-hand extremity of the 
Grand Stand from the winning-post depended that momentous 
question, of which the interest is so vast and so widely-spread—viz. 
whether the favourite should win the Derby. The motion of thought 
is scarcely swifter than was the change by which the enormous ap- 
parent gains of Lord Clifden’s backers became ascertained losses. 

Although the general aspect of the weather was wretched 

throughout the day, little rain fell in the interval between the 
first race and the Derby, so that an opportunity was afforded 
of looking at the horses as they came into the paddock without 
the obstruction of umbrellas, which are always objectionable in a 
crowd, and particularly in a crowd which moves quickly and 
irregularly. There was little difference observable in the attend- 
ance in the paddock as compared with that of any previous year, 
as the great majority of people, who prefer that spot to the hill or 
the Stand, are not likely to be influenced by a little rain or any 
other cause, unless it were an unwonted lack of interest in the 
forthcoming race. Up and down, as usual, small groups followed, 
with grave faces, the steps of their favourites, and there was the 
customary rushing from place to place in search of this or that 
horse on whom fancy centred. So few three-year-olds of respect- 
able class had appeared in the great spring handicaps this year that it 
was impossible to form an opinion as to whether or not the lot in the 
bien 4 on Wednesday came up to the average form. The mild 
winter had been all in favour of their preparation, and trainers did 
not neglect to avail themselves of it. Butthen it should be borne 
in mind that the dry weather of the last month interfered a good 
deal with the exercise necessary for a proper Derby preparation. 
Taking the horses altogether, they were a nice lot, and did ample 
justice to the care bestowed upon them. Lord Clifden, on the 
strength of his good two-year-old running, his looks, 
his pedigree, and the confidence placed in his owner, 
had been made first favourite for more than twelve months, 
a place he maintained to the last moment. To his friends 
his success on Wednesday appeared an absolute certainty, and the 
publie generally were inclined to the same opinion. Lord Clifden’s 
appearance justified a good deal of confidence. He is a very tall 
and powerful horse, with about the most beautiful head and crest 
ever seen. Never was horse more admired, and never did horse 
deserve admiration better. Besides the usual attendance of 
grooms, stable-boys, and the like, he was surrounded by a body- 
guard of stalwart gamekeepers, whose presence, after the late 
attempts made to lame him in his gallops, might have been sup- 

osed necessary for his protection, Their duty was evidently a 
abour of love. The horse had been escorted to the railway sta- 
tion by a sort of triumphal pr: ce-sion of all the neighbourhood ; 
and so strong was the confidence felt in his success in his own 
country, that it is probable that in the event of his having won 
the race Lord St. Vincent would have found himself as much incon- 
venienced as Lord Zetland is said to have been in 1850, when 
Voltigeur carried off the same prize. On that memorable occa- 
sion, every one of the noble owner's servants had backed the 
horse, and finding themselves suddenly become capitalists by 
his success they declined at once any further menial service, and 
his Lordship was very near being obliged to go into lodgings till 
fresh servants could be obtained. Next to Lord Clifden, Macaroni, 
the winner of the Two Thousand Guineas, demanded attention. 
He also was surrounded by a host of admirers. He is a long 
blood-like horse, of pee Aa height, with rare shoulders 
and lege. It seemed very probable that, if anything could beat 
the favourite, he would oe West Australian's double triumph 
of just ten years ago, Unfortunately, Macaroni is not entered 
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the St. Leger, so there is no chance of again seeing the three 
events carried off by the same horse. A prejudice has existed 
against Macaroni on the ground that none of the blood of his sire, 
Sweetmeat, were able to stay. The performances of Macaroni 
and Saccharometer must go far to dissipate this delusion. Sac- 
charometer’s appearance was all that could be desired, and it was 
evident, in him as in Macaroni, that no ill effects were felt from 
their race at Newmarket for the Guineas. Next to Saccha- 
rometer was observable Baron Rothschild’s tremendous horse 
King of the Vale, one of the biggest three-year olds that have ever 
appeared in public. He too looked fit and well, but fate seems 
against the Baron in horse-racing, for his really good chance was 
destroyed by the unfortunate accident which upset both King of 
the Vale and Saccharometer at Tattenham Corner. It must be left 
doubtful whether either of those horses can reverse their double de- 
feat at Newmarket and at Epsom by the winner. Lord Glasgow, as 
usual, was numerically strong; all three of his horses started, and 
as one of them ran into the third place, he deserves to have 
some notice taken of him. He is light roan in colour, and has a 
coach-horse look about him which hardly pleased the public. 
From the fact that Aldcroft was employed to ride his stable 
companion, Clarior, it would seem that his own friends had 
no great confidence in his capability. There was the usual 
Whitewall bloom upon the three competitors from John Scott's 
stable, which, however, did not appear in its customary force this 
year. The utmost that its friends could hope was that its best 
representative, Early Purl, might run into a place. The hopes of 
Yorkshire were pretty much centered in National Guard, about 
whom there has been a great deal of talk, and a great deal of 
money has been betted, on the strength of his running second for 
the Criterion at Newmarket, which, however, should not have 
counted for much, as he was beaten by Hospodar, the formidable 
Frenchman who was to have borne everything away before him, 
but has hitherto been of no use to any one except the book-makers. 
National Guard is a good-looking horse enough ; but if good looks 
were to be regarded, Blue Mantle is a very bijou of a race-horse, 
and if he could have regained the form which he showed last year 
at Ascot, it would not have been unlikely that he might defeat all 
the favourites, as did his half-brother Caractacus last year. The 
Gillie, Seamander, and Tom Fool all found numerous admirers. 
On the whole, the thirty-one horses which left the Paddock made 
a very creditable appearance. Much loss of time and temper would 
have been oveldat if the number could have been reduced to 
thirty. As Sir Joseph Hawley had no horse in the race, Wells’s 
services were dank by his second master, Count Batthyani, for a 
horse called Tambour Major, who by obstinately refusing to stir 
from or even towards the post delayed the start for three quarters 
of an hour, and was left behind at last, resolutely kicking, as if in pro- 
test against the weather. Count Latthyani has, since the race, 
terminated his connexion with Wells, being dissatisfied with his 
management of this untoward brute at the start; but it was a 
most unfortunate mount for Wells, who having won the Derby 
twice in former years became on this occasion a mere spectator. 
If Count Batthyani had not claimed Wells's services, he would 
doubtless have ridden King of the Vale for Baron Rothschild, but 
whether he would have been able to avoid the accident which 
upset the Baron’s horse is of course uncertain. If Wells was not 
well pleased with his mount, he should remember that horses like 
Asteroid are scarce, and he may set off the Chester Cup against 
the Derby. It need not be said that, if the spectators blamed 
Tambour Major's rider as well as the horse for the irritating delay 
of the start, they committed great injustice. The obstinate brute 
might have been left standing quite as fairly half an hour before 
as when he was ; but the starter got into such trouble by a mistake 
last year, that it is not wonderful if on this occasion his caution 
degenerated into tediousness. 

y the accident which upset or obstructed some horses, and by 
the failure of others to answer the expectation of their backers, the 
race was reduced, on nearing home, to a match between Lord 
Clifden and Macaroni. As the pair came towards the Stand, 
Challoner was seen to be flogging Macaroni, while Fordham was 
riding Lord Clifden easily, and the horse a — to be going the 
fastest, and to be going within himself. t e belief was general 
among those who watched the race from the Stand and the rails in 
front of it that Lord Clifden had won, in which they might easily 
be mistaken, and also that he had won without any very severe 
effort—an opinion which was of course derived from what they 
saw, or thought they saw, immediately before their eyes. 
Lord Clifden had borne the delays and annoyances of the start 
with unruffled temper. He had escaped all accidents of the 
course, and had kept his place—neither too far forward to exhaust 
his strength, nor too far backward to destroy his chance, until the 
moment came for the final effort. When Fordham had charge of 
Buckstone in the St. Leger, it was said that he began to “ride” 
his horse too soon. Perhaps his management of Lord Clifden is 
open to the criticism that he did not begin to “ride” him soon 
enough. Certainly the horse looked well, both when he was 
running and after he had been unsaddled. It is said that he 
stumbled in his last stride, and this may be thought to prove that 
he was exhausted. Without, however, venturing to decide 
whether the defeated horse or rider could have done more, it is 
safe to assume that all spectators were unanimous in their ad- 
miration of the judgment of Challoner and the gameness of 
Macaroni, by which this race was won by a head in the last stride. 
The honour of this year’s Derby has certainly been well deserved. 


THE CHURCHWARD CONTRACT. 


J i= general public will view with very moderate interest 
the merely technical and formal difficulties which started up 
so abundantly in Monday night's discussion on the great Church- 
ward case. It may be admitted that if, as we believe, the right 
thing has been done, it has been done in a very — way. It 
is confessedly unusual to append to a vote in Committee of 
Supply an expression of opinion as to the course to be taken with 
respect to a particular contract made with a icular ; 
and there is plausibility, if not force, in the objection that the 
Committee has, in this matter, been asked to perform a function 
which properly belonged to the House itself. fact, looking at 
the thing very strictly, one does not see what answer is to be given 
to Sir Hugh Cairns when he contends that the Committee, as 
such, is altogether ignorant of the merits or demerits of the 
Churchward contract, and has no right to have any opinion about 
it at all. The House, as a House, knows a _ deal about it, 
having all the circumstances on record in a big blue-book; but the 
House in Committee knows absolutely nothing, and has not a 
scrap of evidence from which to judge whether the arrangement 
ought to be confirmed or rescinded. It is true that the House 
long ago (in March 1860) “virtually” condemned the contract, 
when it negatived, by a majority of 45, Captain Vernon’s 
zesolution declaring that it “ought to be fulfilled;” but, to a 
microscopic eye, there is an immense difference between even a 
formal refi to declare that a thing ought to be done and a 
sitive declaration that it ought not. So the vote on Captain 
Semente motion, which seemed at the time explicit enoug! 
simply comes to nothing. Nor is it difficult to raise some 
questions as to the position in which the Government places 
itself towards Mr. Churchward by declining to ask Parliament for 
the means of carrying out an otherwise valid contract. If the 
House had flatly refused the money, there would of course be 
no more to be said, seeing that the contract itself expressly pro- 
vided that payment for the services contemplated was to be made 
out of “moneys to be voted by Parliament.” But, as we are 
reminded, Parliament only votes money for the public service 
on the proposal and initiative of the Ministers of the Crown; 
and with what face can Ministers plead want of funds in 
answer to any claim from Mr. Churchward, when they have 
u ly abstained from asking Parliament to furnish them with 
unds? The correct course, it is urged, would have been for the 
Government to submit in due form an estimate for the contract, 
at the same time giving the House a broad hint that the estimate 
was an improper one, and that its rejection would be taken as a 
particular favour. By adopting this neat dodge, Sir Hugh Cairns 
considers that Ministers would have handsomely acquitted them- 
selves of all imputations of bad faith towards the contractor. It 
is unnecessary to conjecture what the friends of that gentleman 
would have said if this ingenious method of getting rid of an 
objectionable arrangement had been actually resorted to. Another 
very curious line of speculation was opened by Sir Stafford 
Northcote, when he asked what would be Mr. Churchward’s 
exact legal position in the interval between the expiration 
of his original contract, on the zoth of June, ‘and the 
passing of the ———— Act — during which period, it is 
suggested, he will be in theawkward predicament of having to 
run his boats as per contract, though there will not be a farthi 
in the Treasury to pay him. In fact, Sir Stafford seems to be af 
— that the unlucky contractor will be legally liable to go on 
till 1870 serving the State gratis, since it does not at all follow 
that, because the House of Commons votes him no money this 
Session, it will remain equally obdurate for seven long years. We 
can only hope that Mr, Churchwand will take a practical view of 
the case, and not allow his mind to be embarrassed by the meta- 
pm difficulties which perplex his Parliamentary friends. 

e may consider himself quite safe in assuming that his liabilities 
will terminate simultaneously with his receipts. 

It is less difficult to vindicate the substantial propriety of the 
course which Ministers have taken than to prove that the right 
thing has been done in an unexceptionably correct way. 
all that has been or can be said about the actual or imagi- 
nary irregularities of Monday night's proceeding, the real 
question — and the only question about which the public will’ 
much concern itself—is whether the arrangement of 1859 was one 
to which Parliament ought to have been asked to give etlect. We 
are clearly of opinion that it was not; and we should consider the 
reversal ofthe vote taken in Committee of Supply as nothing less 
than a public scandal. It may be as well to dispose at the outset of 
one point on which the English public is always creditably sensi- 
tive, by saying that Mr. Churchward has no claim whatever on the 
score of good faith. There hgs been no breach of engagement with 
him, express or implied. He has never been allowed for a single 
day to suppose that the arrangement hastily entered into by a 
weak Government in the heat of a general election would 
pass unquestioned. The sanction of Parliament was distinctly 
made a condition of the validity of the bargain, and Mr. Church- 
ward has throughout been aware that that sanction might 
probably be withheld. One of the very first things which 
the present House of Commons did was to appoint a Select 
Committee to investigate the circumstances of this and other 
transactions on the part of the late Government; and that 
Committee, early in 1860, age strongly against the con- 
tract, on the ground that . Church had, in order to 
obtain it, “resorted to corrupt expedients affecting injuriously the 
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character of the representation of the people in Parliament,” and 
so “rendered it impossible for the House of Commons, with due 

to its honour and dignity, to vote the sums of money neces- 
savy to fulfil it.” This decision of the Select Committee was, as 
we) have seen, practically confirmed by the House, when, after a 
full'debate, a resolution approving the contract was negatived bya 
lage majority. No attempt has ever been made to reverse thi 
vote of the House, and, from that day to this, the relations 
between the Government and Mr. Churchward have proceeded on 
the:assumption that the agreement of 1859 would not be carried 
out He has at no time been led to suppose that Ministers would 
ask: Parliament to approve what it had already condemned, and a 
year ago he received formal notice that, from and after June 
1863, his services would be no longer required. If, apart 

the question of what Mr. Churchward mey or may 
uot:have had reason to expect, we look at the substantial merits 
ofthe case, we are forced to the conclusion that the agreement of 
1859 is one which ought not to stand. It may have been intrin- 
siaally 2 perfectly fair and proper agreement, but it was made 
under circumstances justifying the most jealous scrutiny. The 
mere fact that a gentleman of great electioneering influence, 
foar days before a dissolution, obtained a lucrative modification of 
a Government contract in opposition to the strongly expressed 
opinion of one of the departments concerned, was in itself pro- 
voeative of suspicion; and when the transaction was investigated 
bya competent Parliamentary tribunal, it was proncunced to be 
(on one side) tainted with corruption. Parliamentary tribunals 
are not infallible, and it is of course possible that an error may 
have been committed in a case involving a contlict of testimony. 
Butit is only decent to assume that a Committee formed impartially 
frem both sides of the House, and presided over by a gentleman of 
Mr. Cobden’s character and standing, performed a judicial function 
with at least average judicial fairness; and, in the absence of some 
very distinct ground for impeaching its verdict, that verdict ought 
not to be treated as a nullity. It is enough, or it ought to be 
enough, to guide the action of the House, that, after hearing all 
theavailable evidence, a majority of the Committee saw ground 
the belief that — 

Mr. Churchward, on the eve of the last general election, at the time when 
the extension of his contract was under consideration at the Treasury, volun- 
teered his support as an iniiuential elector for Dover to one of the Lords of 
the Admiralty, if he should become a candidate for that borough, on the 
expectation that his contract was to be extended, and expressed his intention, 
if required, to vote for two Government candidates for Dover. 


The plea, which was so strongly insisted upon the other evening, 
that the decision of the Admiralty was entirely uniniluenced by 
any reference to Mr. Churchward’s electioneering services, is 
absurdly irrelevant. A contract is as much condemned, in the 
view of morality and public policy, by the attempted employment 
of improper means to obtain it, as if the attempt had been suc- 
cessful. When, as Mr. Cobden puts it, ‘a Committee of this 
House reports that a person goes to a public oflice, wanting to 
bribe a Lord of the Admiralty to assist him in obtaining a con- 
twaet alleged bribe consisting in an oiler “ to dispose by 
corrupt means of the votes of constituents ”—it would be simply 
indecent for the House of Commons voluntarily to confirm that 
coatract without special reason for believing that the Committee 
was mistaken. If the contractor has legal rights, let him assert 
them in a court of law. Most people will consider, with Mr. 
Cobden, that there may be debts which it is more creditable to 
pay on compulsion than spontaneously. 

On grounds even wider than those which have led to the con- 
demnation of this particular contract, we think Mr. Churchward’s 
misadventure a most wholesome precedent; and it is amazing that 
men who profess a regard for political morality should wish to 
suuggle against a decision which is clearly in conformity with 
the highest public interests. Without wishing to take an ultra- 
purist view of such matters, we must say that it is, as a rule, 
not expedient that Government contractors and candidates for 
Government contracts should be gentlemen of extensive political 
influence. It is of course quite possible that an enterprising 
projector may render the State useful and honourable service, even 
though he be an active local politician with a couple of borough 
seats in his gift. The combination of characters is, however, 
undesirable, as it inevitably suggests suspicions which are not the 
less mischievous because they may happen, in any given instance, 
to-be entirely unmerited. It is also conceivablé that a member of 
Parliament might hold a Government contract without forfeiting 
his political integrity and independence ; but the law prudently 
forbids so unseemly and dangerous an admixture of conflicting 
interests and vesponsibilities. It is impossible to debar 
gentlemen of the contractor class from the possession and 
employment of the political influence which naturally accom- 
panies wealth and commercial success; but it is well that 
they should be discouraged from attempting to render political 
influence conducive to the attainment even of legitimate 
merce. tile advantages. If, in this Churchward case, the reputed 
patron of two ers seats considered that his prospects of 
obtaining a beneficial modification of a contract were im- 

woved by the immediate prospect of a dissolution of Parliament, 
if is fortunate that the event has shown the possible fallacy of 
such expectations. On the hypothesis— which we do not pro- 
nounce inadmissible — that the Report of the Select Committee 
has wronged Mr. Churchward, he stands before the world in 
the position of an innocent man who has lost a legitimate 
advantage simply because his control over the representation of 


Dover him to gern If so, his case is a 
hard one; but he may regard himself as a martyr in a 
cause; and while he claims our sincerest sympathies, we 
cannot wish that he had experienced a better fortune. Be thi 
however, as it may, the question of Mr. Churchward’s claim under 
the agreement of 1859 ought now to be regarded as settled, and 
it will be deeply discreditable to the House of Commons if Mr. 
Walpole and his friends succeed next Thursday in their threatened 
attempt to re-open it. “What,” asks Mr. Cobden, “will the 
public say out of doors,” if a Government contract which has been 
formally declared by a Parliamentary Committee, after fall and 
patient inquiry, to be vitiated by the use of “ corrupt expedients” 
on the part of the contractor, and which has been twice over con- 
demned by the Ilouse itself, is, after all, to be confirmed and carried 
out by a party vote? The question is one which we had rather 
not answer, and which few prudent or high-minded statesmen 
would like to raise in a practical shaj t is, we trust, totally 
wee that a majority of the House of Commons can be 
illing to face the scandal which would be involved in the reversal 
of last Monday’s vote. 


LANDLADIES AND LAUNDRESSES. 


HATEAUBRIAND, somewhere or other, gives a very pleasing 
and touching anecdote of his reminiscences as an exile in this 
country. On his departure from England, he left a chest full of 
papers, of the utmost value to him, in the care of his landlady. He 
was absent many years— eight, if we remember right — before he 
could claim the box, during which many changes oceurred in the 
household of the excellent woman. We forget if she herself was not 
dead; but, on dueinquiry, it was found that the papers had been care- 
fully preserved by persons who had no idea of their value, and who 
little some if the poor foreigner would ever turn up again. This is 
often quoted as the golden legend of English honesty in the last 
generation, with the additional charm, over ordinary legends, of 
being substantially true. eu! quantum mutata ab illd. What 
landlady now would preserve the goods of a rich Englishman for 
eight years intact, even with the fear of publicity and an efficient 
police over her head ? and how much less those of a poor foreigner ? 
‘The amount of dishonesty which prevails among English land- 
ladies and laundresses of the middle class, especially those who 
pique themselves on their social and religious respectability, is one 
of the most curious incidents in the manners and customs of our 
time. Few books would be more instructive than an ‘authentic 
collection of anecdotes relating, in the simplest and most matter- 
of-fact way, the countless methods of extortion practised every day 
by these most highly respectable and pious harpies—not to say 
vultures—upon the unfortunate bachelors who are assigned in due 
rotation to their claws. 

As an example, take the following: A gentleman, not very 
long ago, took apartments in one of the streets running out of 
a West-end square. The landlady seemed to be a highly respectable 
— somewhere over thirty—a little over “stylish” perhaps, but in 

ier class good taste and refinement are not always to be insisted 
upon. She was, with a profusion of chains and trinkets, a very 
constant and regular attendant upon the invaluable ministrations 
of that learned and profound man and accomplished servant of 
God, Dr. Cumming. Sometimes, by way of a holy pilgrimage 
aud change of devotional climate, she would venture, with a 
couple of select friends, to subject her parched and ever thirst- 
ing soul to the refreshing dews of that great life-giver of the 
Baptist communion, Mr. Sp n. Many were the Sunday even- 
ings on which, in the eburse of her household rounds, with half 
— half smug, half coaxing, half anxious look, as she smoothed 
ier apron, adjusted her well pasted hair, and inquired the wishes 
of her lodger, she gave him an account of the great benefits her 
soul had received during the course of the day from one or other 
of these prophets; and with,a reproachful curiosity, ill-disguised, 
left him, darting as she went little Parthian inuendoes against the 
smoking of cigars, and communion with the devil, in the shape of 
Lissays and Reviews. So much for the bright side of the picture. 
Now for the obverse. Our friend, having occasion to give a cer- 
tain little dinner, bought a Stilton cheese and a large box of 
figs, of each of which a few mouthfuls were consumed. A 
week after, he inquired for the box of figs and the cheese, with a 
view (as the penny-a-liners say) to partake of luncheon, But 
neither cheese nor figs were forthcoming : — 

Cheese, Sir, what cheese—what figs—do you wish me to send for some, Sir? 
I will if you wish it, Sir, with pleasure ; but it will be rather inconvenient just 
now, jor Mary is out, and Sally is not dressed, Sir. 

There was an astounding simplicity and calmness in her tone 
which for a moment overcame the not otherwise squeamish 
lodger. At last he said: 

Surely, Mrs. , you cannot have forgotten"that a week ago I bought 4 
large cheese and a large box of figs, and that I only had them up-onee. 

Oh, Sir! those, Sir! I could not have supposed—why, of course, we've 
eaten them, Sir—nine children and a whole week, Sir—and the day before 
yesterday I had a party of friends to dinner. 

But, Mrs. , | never authorized you to eat my cheese and my figs. 

Your cheese, your figs—authorized me, Sir—certainly not. But I have been 
inthe habit of living with gentlefolks, Sir, and not upon such mereenary 
terms. Surely, Sir, you cannot have forgotten that the other day, when you 
had the influenza, | sent you up a basin of ox-tail soup unasked, as a delicate 
attention, of my own accord, Sir. 

For the truth of this story we vouch, One expression we have. 
omitted, however, which deserves to be recorded. She had’ 


been accustomed, she said, to live with her lodgers on terms of a 
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“ reci 


ty.” Now that is an expression which 


‘ould searcely be paid for too dearly, even at the expense of a 


Stilton cheese and a box of figs 

Of course this example is a very fine and striking one of the 
kind. We do not usually meet, so low down ut least in the scale, 
with so much airy poo cultivated impudence. Thievishness, 
though prevalent—and the love of fleecing lodgers, templars, and 
college-men is almost universal—does not generally strut with 
a head so high. Depredation is carried on under the rose, and 
indeed, it should be caveat admits of very many degrees. But 
there is one main distinction which is very well marked—and that 
isin the treatment of those lodgers who shut up their things under 
lock and key, and those who do not. Woe betide those who do. 
They are at open war with mankind, and have set their deadliest 
foe at defiance. The keys they carry in their pocket proclaim, at 
every jingle, that the world is in general a dishonest world, and 
their landlady in particular a dishonest landlady. Towards 2 
lodger imbued with such degraded views, whose sordid mind 
cannot rise to the level of a generous confidence in his fellow- 
being, no quarter can or ought to be shown. He suspects his 
neighbour—his neighbour has therefore a right to plunder him. 
Duplicate keys—and in these days what cupboard, what chest of 
drawers, is without a duplicate key ?—are the weapons of logi- 
timate warfare. Moreover, if anything is casually left open, 
it is to he taken as a natural intimation, on the part of one who 
habitually locks up his goods and chattels, that in that parti- 
cuiar instance he meant his laundress, or landlady, or her children, 
to help themselves freely. And who can dispute the logic of 
the argument? 

Llowever, there are men to whom the system of lock and key is 
« trouble and a bore. They had rather be robbed than be for 
ever guarding their drawers. Perhaps they have a temperament 
naturally so generous and confiding that they prefer to poe their 
eyes and resist all unpleasant suspicions. Ory, again, they may 
coldiy caleulate the odds between a state of armed hostility 
and one of unarmed neutrality. And certainly they have their 
reward. For instance, if we consider their wardrobe, they 
eujoy marked and special immunities. In the matter of socks, 
for example, the advantage they derive from their generosity over 
the man who locks them up is theoretically very great. The 
latter, when he loses his socks, loses them for ever. His socks go-to 
retwn no more. He has suspected mankind—let him be punished. 
But if you do not lock them up, you deserve every indulgence. 
Your socks shall only go when you want them, and return as soon 
as you want them no longer. Thus, in winter, when you naturally 
desire to use your woollen socks, the same impulse which leads you 
to protect your feet with wool against the severity of the season 
also acts, naturally, in the same way upon your landlady’s husband 
or her eldest son. Charity begins at home. It is true that your 
landlady cherishes a particular regard for you. She admires the 
mingled magnanimity and equauimity of your character, and 
never fails to contrast your graceful disposition with that of Jones 
on the second floor, whose ungracious ways are the proper theme 
of her righteous and manifold contempt. But her duty is to her 
husband and to her son, in the first plaee; and as Jones’s socks, 
partly owing to the care he takes of them, are insuflicient 
ior their wants, yours must supply the gap. But then you have 
this enormous advantage. When the summer comes and the 
swallows return, when you bethink yourself of cool feet and 
summer socks, your winter socks come tumbling in like doves into 
their cot. No secks return to Jones. And the same picture of 
your cotton socks. You need not fear losing them, for you do not 
lock them up. They will come back to you—at the beginning of 
winter. Practically, you may think that, after all, youare justas 
badly off as Jones. And, practically, so you are, no doubt; but 
only in as far as the beggarly socks are coneerned. For do you not 
possess the confidence and. goodwill of your landlady, or laundress, 
as the case may be? which Jones does not. And as, practically, 
each loses his socks, you have clearly the advantage. Of course, we 
have merely taken socks as a convenient example. We need not 
describe all the articles of clothing to which this simple theory is 
applicable. Of course, too, the modus operandi varies with the 
subject-matter. More care is required when your landlady’s 
husband wears your coat or your boots during the interval 
in whieh you are wearing your other boots or another coat. He 
must keep out of your way, if possible. You cannot, 
under any ordinary circumstances, tell whether another man is 
wearing your underclothing, but you might perhaps recognise 
own coat or your own shoes. Your shirt, however, alas, may 

e@ worn With impunity under your very nose! Not so very long 
ugo a servant was arrested for theft behind his master’s chair, and 
was found, on being undressed, to be wearing his master’s dress 
shirt. Spbsequently, he confessed that he was in the habit of 
doing so systematically. Another instance, which came under 
our own observation, is highly interesting. A friend of ours 
could not imagine what had happened to his shirts. They 
no longer fitted him, nor could he tell why, until he acci- 
dentally discovered that his landlady had altered them to avear 
them herself! We believe, moreover, that, owing to the speed 
with which washing is now conducted, the practice of wearing 
other le’s linen is becoming almost universal. Most articles 
can be easily washed, dried, and ironed inaday. Theviolent drugs 
now employed obyiate the necessity for bleaching. ‘The conse- 
quence is, that during five out of the six days in which simple- 
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know what their left hand doeth. This ought to be a very con- 
solatory thought. 

But if there are aspects in which the systematic and respectable 
appropriation of other people’s property for a specific purpose is 
conducive to a mild sort of edification, and may awaken mixed 
feelings of solace and regret in those who are plundered, 
there are others in which the comic elements are exceed- 
ingly atixactive. The natural feeling of property apart, there 
is an irresistible comedy in the gradual disappearance of the pot 
of jam which you yourself know that you are not eating. ‘The 
grailual steps, too, vary in such a way as to supply abundant mate- 
rials for mathematical and psychological observation. At first, the 
jam diminishes slowly, very slowly. Towards the middle of the 
»0t, the landmarks are less obvious, and the check upon temptation 
ess appallingly clear. There are dark, fathomless depths of jam, 
which Son the victim on. Presently the treacherous ocean dries up, 
and the spoon or the finger begins to bump against the shallows. 
Gently, aud move gently, the bottom isreached, and at last comes the 
innocent observation, ‘* Please, Sir, you have eaten all your jam.” 
Who could resent the engaging candour of such an announcement? 
Every college man knows the familiar legend of the gownsman, 
whose sense of the ludicrous so far prevailed over his indignation 
at the loss of his tea that he determined to play the marauder a 
trick. He bought two half-pounds of tea, and, locking up one, from 
which he helped himseli, he left the other open, to which his bed- 
maker accordingly helped herself. Of course she got through her 
share much the quicker of the two. Upon which, one fine 
morning, he pulled out the remains of his half-pound of tea, and 
with intinite good-humour, and in a tone of gentle astonishment and 
reproach, he said:—‘‘ Now really, Mrs. Brett, you are going much 
too fast. I have only begun my half-pound of tea, and you are 
nearly at the end of yours. Can't we manage, do you think, to 
pull at the same rate?” 

The dishonesty, however, of the great bulk of landladies, laun- 
dresses, and bed-makers, if not in ingland generally, at least in 
London and ia the larger towns, is not the ouly obnoxious part of 
the matter. Almost more disgusting is the all but universal 
absence of any desire to oblige and make their lodgers comfortable 
on the part of English lodging-house keepers. Certainly, abroad 
the love of money is strong enough. We do not think, indeed, 
that the foreign middle classes are so desperately thievish and 
dishonest as our own. Still, whatever may os their magpie pro- 
pensities, whether great or small, one quality foreigners possess 
which almost redeems every other shortcoming, and that is, their 
natural desire, almost stronger than themselves, to make you com- 
fortable and happy, outside and in spite of all other considerations. 
It is not servility, it is not familiarity, but a gracious and pertectly 
natural politeness, as 1f they could not stoop so far below their own 
level as not to do by you as they would be done by. Can it be that 
a nasty mixture of vulgarity and dishonesty, of ill-bred pride 
and absorbing selfishness, is the only thing that Exeter Hall, the 
Spurgeons, and the Cummings can beget in their habitual votaries 
and fanatical worshippers 


THE BATTLES ON THE RAPPAHANNOCK. 


FEW weeks since, the attention of men on both sides of the 
Atlantic was fixed on Charleston. Still later, the chief point 

of interest was supposed to be Vicksburg and the Southern 
Mississippi, the news from which quarter caused the friends of ‘the 
South some anxiety, lest a partial re-opening of the river to trade 
should re-cement the waning loyalty of the Western States. Now, 
however, the great events which have taken place on the Rappa- 
hannock, the results of which are far from being perfectly known, 
have for the time thrown the other operations into the shade ; and 
the next mail may possibly bring news which may influence not 
only the future conduct of the war, but even the political existence 
of the Northern Union. In order to understand the bearing and 
importance of the late operations, some account of the previous 
positions of the two armies is requisite. When General Hooker 
receive the command of the army of the Potomac (as it 
is still called), he found it stationed on the left bank of the 
Rappahannock, its eentre < ege the scene of the former disas- 
trous battle of Fredericksburg, and its right and left wings 
extending up and down the river for a considerable distance — 
the pri Sea line of communication being the rail from TFrede- 
ricksburg to Acquia Creek, to which point the transports on ‘the 
Potomac brought the supplies. Demoralized by recent defeat, 
disorganized by the frequent change of commanders, and by the 
system adopted by the Federal Government of rendering military 
considerations subservient to political, General Hooker reeeived the 
command of the army from General Burnside. He had no scruple 
in accepting it. Before the military commission which lately sat, 
he gave evidence against his superiors which, in Europe, would 
de termed ungentlemanlike, and, forced on by his own -recoriled 
opinions, and by the political necessity of the case, he has attempted 
operations the boldness of which cannot be questioned, but of 


minded people fondly imagine their linen to be undergoing a 
radical state of puritication, it is,in reality, ministering to the 


which success alone could justify the rashness. apa to this 
| general, commanding an army elated by vietory fighting for 


VE 
The Saturday Review. 
" wants of a large and reeking community. Those to whom 

the practice of active benevolence is too - should derive 
some satisfaction from the reflection that in all probability they 
really are habitually charitable without being conscious of it. 
They virtually clothe their neighbours at ye during little less 
than one-half the year. Nor ean their right hand be said to 
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all that makes men fight, stood General Lee, of all men seemingly the 
best qualified to on such an ant 
trated on the heights overlooking the town of Fredericksburg, his 


Junction into three lines—two leading to Richmond, and one 
through Gordonsville to Western Virginia—and thence by 
Lynchburg to the more southern and western States of the Con- 
federacy. The position of General Lee’s army sufficiently secured 
the Richmond rail, unless from an attack directed immediately on 
its rear; whilst, on the other hand, Gordonsville might possibly 
be gained by a flank movement of the enemy. 

Such being the strategical positions of the two armies, some 
knowledge of the ground in the immediate vicinity of Fredericksburg 
is required in order to comprehend their movements. The country, 
as in most parts of Eastern Virginia, is thickly wooded, especially on 
the right bank of the Rappahannock, where a tract of undulating 
ground rises from the Upper Rappahannock until it culminates in 
what are termed the heights above Fredericksburg. Through 
these woods run roads more or less bad, but in dry weather 
practicable for artillery, and along them the several movements of 
advance and retreat in the late battles were made, the nature 
of the country and the thickness of the forest precluding extended 
operations. The river Rappahannock, which divided the two 
armies, flows towards Decliideidivans in a south-easterly di- 
rection until it is joined by the stream of the Rapidan, about ten 
miles above the town, when it takes a due easterly course. On 
this river are several fords, apparently, however, too deep to allow 
of pontoon bridges being dispensed with. Commencing from the 
most distant — viz. Kelley’s Ford, about twenty-five miles above 
Fredericksburg — and descending the stream, we find Field’s Ford, 
Barnett’s Ford, and after the point of junction with the Rapidan 
river, United States’ Ford and Banks’s Ford, the last about 
two miles above the town; whilst Ely’s Ford and Ger- 
mania Ford furnish a means of passage across the Rapidan 
to troops which have crossed the Rappahannock about the 
point of junction. By these fords General Hooker trans- 
ported his army across the Rappahannock, his object being, 
not only to turn the left flank of the enemy, but even to 
operate directly in his rear, and cut off his communication with 
Richmond. How he succeeded will be best determined by care- 
fully following out the details of the operations described so 
confusedly by the Federal newspapers. The army of the Potomac 
is reported to have numbered at least one hundred thousand men, 
and seven corps are mentioned as having been engaged in the 
late actions. These corps were numbered and commanded as 
follows :— 1st, General Reynolds; znd, General Couch; 3rd, 
General Sickles; 5th, General Meade; 6th, General Sedg- 
wick; 11th, General Howard; 12th, General Slocum; whilst 
General Stoneman was detached with a force, consisting a 
of cavalry, with orders to destroy the bridges over the North and 
South Anna rivers in rear of the enemy, and at the same time 
General Avery, with cavalry, was sent to Culpepper Court-house, 
apparently with directions, if possible, to reach Gordonsville. 

On Monday, the 27th of April, the flank movement commenced, 
and on Tuesday the 28th General Howard's corps arrived at 
Kelley’s Ford, whilst Generals Meade, Slocum, and Couch, 
appear to have directed their march to the other fords 
above mentioned. A battery had already been placed in position 
to command Keliey’s Ford previously to the arrival of General 
Howard’s corps. The weather was hot, and the men, “ according 
to the custom of Federal soldiers,” threw away their blankets 
and great coats. The three a of Reynolds, Sickles, and 
Sedgwick remained opposite Fredericksburg, a portion of the 
first corps—viz. Reynolds’s—having been pushed across the river 
about two miles below Fredericksburg, as a feint to attract the 
attention of the enemy from the real attack, and three bridges 
having also been thrown across the river near the place where 
the left wing had attacked at the battle of last December. At 
nine p. M. on Tuesday, the 28th, General Howard crossed the Rappa- 
hannock, experiencing but little resistance from the enemy, and 
during the two following days the other four corps appear to have 
been engaged in crossing that river and the Rapidan, and in con- 
verging on Chancellorsville, “asingle house about ten miles west 
by south of Fredericksburg,” and on the road which runs from 
Fredericksburg to Gordonsville. In the forenoon of the Ist of 
May the first of the series of engagements commenced. General 
Sykes’s division was pushed forward along the Banks’s Ford road, 
and engaged a part of Longstreet’s old corps, driving them back 
about one mile, but subsequently retiring himself. At 4°30 P.M. 
on the same day, Generals Slocum and Howard were successively 
attacked, and at 6 P.M. a second advance was made against General 
Slocum, the horrors of war being further increased by the brush- 
wood catching fire and so causing the wounded to be burnt. 
These several attacks were supposed to have been directed 
by General Lee, with the purpose of feeling the enemy. 
They seem to have convinced General Hooker that offen- 
sive operations on that side were beyond his strength, for during 
the night he strengthened his position by means of abattis of felled 
trees. On that day—namely, the 1st of May—all was quiet below 
Fredericksburg, excepting a slight artillery fire from both sides ; 
but the Confederates were descried moving towards their left rear. 
On Saturday, the 2nd of May, the following appears to have 
been the position of the Federals: — Their head-quarters were at 
Chancellorsville, the right, under General Howard, in front of 


Ely’s and Germania Fords over the Rapidan; next to him, a divi- 
sion of Sickles’, who had moved up from Fredericksburg on the 
previous day ; then Slocum, Couch, and Meade, General Humphries, 
of Meade’s corps, occupying the extreme left of the line, between 
Banks's Ford and United States’ Ford. General Reynolds’s oes Ist 
corps) was also moved up from Federicksburg to United 
States’ Ford in the afternoon. At 4 P.m. on that day, the enemy 
attacked and drove in Geary’s division of Slocum’s corps. 
Slocum applied for reinforcements, but none could be fur- 
nished. At 6 p.m., General Jackson, reinforced by General D. 
H. Hill’s division, which apparently had been recently brought 
from North Carolina, attacked General Howard’s corps by the Cul- 
pe per plank road, when that corps seems to have behaved shame- 
ully and to have run away, almost without returning a shot, in the 
direction of United States’ Ford. The cavalry were sent to stop 
them, and apparently with some result, as they were brought into 
— again on the following day. In deseribing this rout, the 
ederal account states that the corps consisted of Germans, but 
as it has not latterly been the policy of the Government to 
form corps entirely of Germans, this statement must be received 
with some reservation. However, there seems no doubt that the 
corps fled precipitately, abandoning their entrenchments and twelve 
or thirteen guns. General Hooker seems to have feared lest his 
communication with the fords either had been or would be cut, and 
in order to regain it ordered a night attack, which appears to have 
succeeded in its object. So ended the battle of the znd. General 
Sedgwick had, in the meantime, reported that the enemy had re- 
moved some of his batteries from the heights above Fredericksburg, 
and had evacuated a portion of that ground. General Lee had, in 
fact, changed his front, and, acting (as regarded the operations of the 
Federals) on interior lines, had been able without difficulty to bring 
the mass of his army against a portion of that of the enemy. On 
the znd, therefore, instead of fronting, as formerly, towards the 
Rappahannock, General Lee’s army faced the angle formed by the 
Rapidan and Rappahannock rivers, into which angle General 
Hooker’s army had been brought during the three preceding days. 
On the 3rd, the battle was again renewed, the Confederates bein, 
the assailants. The Federals, during the preceding night, h 
effected some change in the position of their troops. General 
Reynolds's corps, lately arrived from Fredericksburg, was 
on the right, together with that of General Meade. Imme rae | 
after reaching their position, these corps set to work to entrenc 
themselvyes—a significant fact, asit shows how completely the plan 
of attack on the part of General Hooker had turned to one of defence. 
General Howard’s, the 11th corps, occupied the left of the line 
vacated by General Meade, where it was supposed that it would 
be less _ to attack. At 5 a.m. the engagement commenced by 
an attack directed on the centre of the Federal line, where the 
corps of Generals Sickles and Slocum were stationed, about one 
mile and a half in front of Chancellorsville. At 5.30 4.m. Generals 
French and Hancock of Couch’s corps were engaged ; the Federals 
were driven back, and Chancellorsville was burnt. At 11.30 A.M. 
the engagement ceased, the Federals remaining entrenched about 
one mile north of Chancellorsville ; that is, about two miles and a 
half in rear of their former position. The Federal General Berry 
was killed, and there was a report that the Confederate General 
A. P. Hill had also met with his death. On the same day, 
but apparently at a later hour, General Sedgwick, aided by 
a portion of the 2nd ~— under General Gibbon, at- 
tacked and carried the heights above Fredericksburg, which 
seem to have been almost vacated by the enemy, either with 
the design of drawing on General Sedgwick to destruction, 
or from necessity, owing to the concentration of General Lee’s 
forces against Hooker. At6 p.m. General Sedgwick had advanced 
to Brickchurch, four miles and a half along the road to Chan- 
cellorsville, but was met by forces which General Lee had detached 
after the battle of the morning to hold him in check ; and it was 
rumoured that General Longstreet, having arrived by the Richmond 
rail from Suffolk, North Carolina, was rapidly occupying a position 
in General Sedgwick’s rear. On the 4th of May all was quiet in 
front of General Hooker, until he attempted a reconnaissance with 
the 5th corps, under General Meade, which resulted in defeat— 
the corps falling back in disorder. Preparations were, however, 
being made to overwhelm General Sedgwick. The heights on 
the east of Fredericksburg were occupied by General Longstreet. 
General Sedgwick was attacked in front, and driven back in great 
disorder towards Banks’s Ford, his corps being only saved from total 
rout by the good behaviour of a Vermont brigade. Night came on, 
and between midnight and 2 a.m. on the 5th, General Sedgwick 
succeeded in recrossing the Rappahannock by Banks’s Ford under 
fire of the enemy, which operation, as may easily be supposed, 
must have been attended with fearful loss. After recrossing the 
river, General Sedgwick moved along the left bank towards United 
States’ Ford, and on the morning of the 5th at daybreak, the 
Confederates were in possession of the heights above Banks’s 
Ford and United States’ Ford, from which position their bat- 
teries were engaged in shelling the ba trains of the 
Federals. This is the last news that has reached Europe, with the 
exception of an unofficial report that General Heintzelmann was 
ordered to march to reinforce Hooker. General Avery’s rord, 
expedition had in the meantime returned to United States’ Fo 
having effected nothing beyond a reconnaissance as far as Cul- 
pepper Court House. Of General Stoneman no news has been 
received, and it is significant that in the account of the battles, 
no mention is made of the Confederate General Stuart. 
After a careful review of these battles and their results, 
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the conclusion one is forced to arrive at is, that Hooker has 
been out-generalled—that he attempted to turn General Lee's 
flank, and to operate on his communications, but has exposed his 
own line of communications to the danger of being cut, and has 
also suffered his forces to be taken in detail, and consequently 
beaten. His position at present is very critical. His troops seem 
thoroughly demoralized ; his line of retreat across the Rappahannock 
is seriously threatened; one of the fords, viz. Banks’s, is entirely 
commanded by the enemy, and even United States’ Ford is under 
fire of their guns. Still, the country is so peculiarly fitted for 
defensive operations, and so seldom have victories on either side 
been quickly followed up, that the friends of the North may 
perhaps have grounds to hope that the Federal army will escape 
annihilation, or a disgraceful capitulation. Further than this, 
arguing from the rules of war, and the analogy of former military 
operations, they have no warrant to hope. 


ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
(Second Notice.) 

Mo of the figure-subjects noticed last week—amongst which 

we should have included the careful, though rather over- 
wrought scene from “ Dora,” and the “Tinker,” by Mr. Burr— 
belong to the domestic class. We turn now to a series—beginning 
with those by our younger men of promise — which draw their 
incidents from the past, and hence range themselves, more or less, 
in the historical. These works, amongst which it is impossible to 
mention all that deserve notice, by the increasing evidence of study 
shown in the figures, and by the reliance which they display upon 
the simple setting forth of their story, not less than by their 
number, testify to the growth of our school in a direction which 
has not, hitherto, been so much followed in England as elsewhere. 
Our national liking for pictures of children and lovers, household 
jests, and drawing-room tragedies, has its good side; yet the art 
which lends itself decidedly to subjects of this range, although 
popular for the moment, is apt before long to lose its hold on the 
purchasing class, and, by iteration within a somewhat narrow and 
tacile field, to relax the energies of the artist. The determination 
to have something humorous and something pretty in every 
picture has been the ruin of many a man who, by a wider and 
manlier selection of subject, might have done us good service ; 
and the English addiction to what our slang writers call “‘ the 
domesticities ” has often exposed us to the somewhat contemp- 
tuous, though good-humoured, criticism of French and German 
observers. We do not mean that the foreign schools of “ high” 
or “historical” art have not produced many vacuous and theatri- 
cal designs. But it seems to be a law of life—at least in art— 
that no man does anything thoroughly well who cannot do what- 
ever analogous work stands in the next stage of difficulty above 
it. The best figure-schools produce the best ornament. Even the 
best books on logic come from metaphysicians. No doubt it is 
much better to paint a baby well than to fail in an Apostle. Yet 
he who has made earnest etlort to represent the Apostle will 
probably paint the better baby — witness Raflaelle and Velas- 
quez, Rubens and Reynolds. ‘Thus, on more grounds than one, 
we rejoice to see the enlarging and meritorious band of our his- 
torical incident painters, and regret only that, for their sakes as 
well as for the nation’s, some of the fresco-spaces at Westminster 
were not saved for them from less able hands. But we trust that 
there is still opportunity to introduce new blood into the series of 
Parliamentary commissions. 

Calderon’s “ Day of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew ” (378) 
represents the interior of the English Embassy, where the great 
name of Elizabeth and the presence of the wise Walsingham kept 
open a single harbour of refuge from the bloody storm of per- 
secution without. The Ambassador is an admirably conceived 
figure. He walks, without raising his eyes, across the room where 
a crowd of retainers and fugitives are gathered, in the meditative 
humour of a brave man who must witness the crime which he is 
unable to check. Alarmed women and indignant men, in different 
modes of passion, fill the rest of the State-room; we see that 
something fearful is transacting below in the street, but what it 
may be is untold except by the expression of the beholders. This 
fine picture is full of light and air, firmly coloured and firmly 
drawn. A few hard outlines seem to have been left, here and 
there, by oversight. Perhaps this is the most complete and original 
thing of the kind exhibited; although the “ Parting of Sir T. 
More and his Daughter,” by Mr. Yeames (522), gives promise of 
similar merits when the artist’s style is a little more matured. 
In this carefully-studied work, the attendant figures, sympathizing 
with or officially indifferent to the pathos of the situation, are 
more satisfactory than the daughter. More himself, however, 
is well imagined, although the expression of his features — 
familiar to us after three centuries in the immortal delinea- 
tion of Holbein—might have been carried further. There is 
@ serious aim, combined with careful work, in Mr. Stone's 
“Napoleon between Waterloo and Paris” (345); and the 
features of the French cottage have been skilfully caught. 
This subject, however, and that of Mr. G. Leslie’s “War 
Summons” (716), call, perhaps, for rather maturer powers than 
their clever designers have yet reached, although such honest 
attempts at a good style, and at themes neither sentimental nor 
melodramatic, deserve our best sympathy. The latter work 
Tepresents a family group disturbed from a summer afternoon's 
enjoyment on their terrace, by a call delivered to the head of the 


house to join the campaign of 1485. We must own to thinking 
so real and unaffected a bit of medieval life a far better subject 
for art than the mystic and fanciful theme of the Sangreal, selected 
by Mr. Archer and other illustrators of the Arthurian cycle of 
legend. Words can deal with a _ so unearthly and far- 
sought more safely than colours, which almost inevitably fail 
when they try to render the vague visions of Sir Thomas 
Mallory’s fascinating prose-epic; for the romance and the illu- 
sions are apt to disappear when thus “into the light of 
common day.” A true bit of this last, as it may have looked in the 
time of Chaucer, is rendered by Mr. Pettie in a most cleverly 
conceived and handled little work, the “Trio” (452). Here three 
Wandering Minstrels of old are seen swaggering in comic gravity 
through medizval London, joking with the girls as they _ et 
so penetrated with the sense of time and song that one feels they 
lose neither step nor note as they make their transit. This is 
certainly one of the very best bits of humour in the Exhibition, 
though Mr. Nicol’s scenes from Irish lif ially that of the 
thirsty wretch who has taken off his “ dthrop of the cratur,” and dis- 
plays the emptiness of his breeches pocket with admirable drunken 
solemnity—rank with Pettie’s work in vis comica, This quality, 
in Mr. Marks’s former productions, was apt to run into broad, but 
effective farce. His ‘“ Shakspeare studying humour,” in some street 
near the Port of London (261), is handled in a more quiet key. 
The poet's dog is a capital idea; we commend him, his name and 
pedigree, to the researches of Mr. Halliwell and our other industrious 
Shakspearians. Might not his descendants be traced somewhere 
about Stratford or Shottery ? The poet’s own descendants are all 
extinct ; but this would be a compensation. In the other grou 
we see a blending of ranks, not now, perhaps, so frequent within the 
Tower Hamlets — the “ ruffling” courtier, the picturesque mer- 
chant, the demonstrative wife of Elizabeth's day. Barring 
the locality, the work might be a scene in embryo from the Wives 
of Windsor. The painting of this interesting work is rather thin 
and inharmonious, and the sky tint obtrusive. Mr. Hodgson gives us 
a scene of a different nature from the epoch of Shakspeare’s 
youth—the lighting of a beacon-fire on the alarm of the Armada 
(569). The hostile fleet, dotted in endless file along a far horizon, 
is imaginatively heralded by a sunset of that crimson brilliancy 
which Wordsworth and Turner painted more than once, but 
which is here more suggestively and sketchily rendered. A crowd 
has run down to the edge of the cliff, led apparently by an aged 
crone, who may be supposed to have prophesied of the evil day, 
and now summons the inhabitants of some manor-house an 
village to the accomplishment of her vision. There is much 
vivacity and truth in the action of this group, and the whole 
arrangement of the picture, if rather straggling, 1s unconventional. 
The value of this latter quality wiil i. felt if Mr. Hodg- 
son’s work be compared with Faed’s “ Silken Gown” (377 
with its skilfully, but studiously, igures; or wi 
O'’Neil’s “ Power of Music” 8), where the disposition 
is studied but not skilful. The Civil War has furnished two 
not dissimilar scenes to Mr. Hayllar and Mr. Goldie (628 
and 565). Both have selected the execution of a Royalist by 
a file of Cromwellian soldiers, for whom our gallant Volun- 
teers have manifestedly supplied the models. We think Mr. 
Goldie’s the better painted; but it is more painful and not so 
dramatically worked out as Mr. Hayllar’s, in which a child is 
unconsciously drawing the lots of lite or death for two Royalist 
prisoners. ‘The artist appears to have lapsed, in his system of 
execution, into the ways of the “blottesque”’ school, as Mr. 
Ruskin named it; we trust he will resume iis earlier and more 
careful manner. A French Fishwoman, which he exhibited a 
few years ago, was an excellent piece of painting. Mr. Ballan- 
tyne’s two scenes from Lancashire (496, 7) deserved a better 
place. They are simply and unaffectedly treated. 

Mr. Armitage appears to be our solitary English painter in a class 
of subject which the French have followed out with much success. 
His “ Burial of a Martyr” (622) represents what may have been a 
not uncommon scene in one of the Imperial persecutions. So far 
as we can judge from the position allotted to the work (below which 
on the line hangs a showy and meretricious picture from the his- 
tory of Bruce), it is most carefully drawn and worked out, and the 
sentiment of the occasion—grief almost subdued by calm exulta- 
tion—truly rendered. This picture would be well suited for 
reproduction in fresco, and we commend it to our liberally-minded 
churchmen as an excellent and appropriate decoration for one of 
the new churches, 

From Mr. Armitage’s careful and truly artist-like canvas, it is 
a great, and not altogether a gratifying, contrast to turn to those of 
Messrs. Ward and Phillip. Their styles, redolent of the studio, 
and recommended to popular favour by a certain bravura of treat- 
ment which in some instances has approached vulgarity, are 
probably too far formed to allow hope for alteration to those who 
do not rank them amongst the great, or even the satisfactory, artists 
of the day. Mr. Ward’s work shows greater invention. Mr. Phillip 
has a picturesqueness and, occasionally, a force of colour which, 
when the subject has happened to lie well for his hand, as workmen 
say, have issued in clever scenes of Spanish life — taking life 
as limited to a theatre for beggars and flirts, priests and smugglers. 
On this occasion he has been unfortunate in his larger eabject ; 
the upper end of the House of Commons supplying -but little 
which can be classed under the superficially picturesque, although 
he has, even here, made forcible use of the disorderly boxes 
and paraphernalia of the table. In the rest, he has substi- 
tuted a lustrous brown background for the eflects of light and 
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shade which do really exist (and might, therefore, have been | We have, however, long thought that years of teaching and con- 


inted ) beneath the galleryand the Speaker's canopy, merging even 
The heads of the less distinguished members in what is, we presume, a 
symbolical cloud of London fog. The nearer heads have had just 
suflicient work bestowed to render them recognisable ; the likeness 
in each is carried about as far, allowing for the difference of the 
material, as in the woodeuts of Pench; but we miss, unfortunately, 
the explanatory comments of our amusing contemporery. Let 
any spectator, after examining this work, place himself at once 
before the little “St. Jerome in his Study,” ascribed to the great 
Bellini, and Jately added to the large room of the National 
Gallery, and he will, we are confident, at once feel the kind of 
conditions under which a true interior is to be rendered. 
All good art need not be like Bellini’s in style; but all 

d art would be as like nature. Mr. Ward’s “Charlotte 
orday” (124) grapples with a subject which no art could 
render pleasing; but in his more important contribution, “The 
Foundlings visiting Hogarth’s Studio,” he has selected what 
the result proves to be a better field for the exercise of his 
inventive powers. The execution is, indeed, harsh and grating as 
wind instruments played out of tune; but the vivacity of the 
children, and the pretty natural action shown in some of their 
figures, would render the design attractive in a print. When 
this is on hand, we hope that Mr. Ward will add more force to 
the features of Hogarth. Some traces of this artist’s manner are 
naturally seen in Mrs. Ward’s picture—* Mary of Scotland giving 
her Infant to the charge of Lord Mar” (386). This fine work, 
firmly painted and drawn, and telling its tale with much clearness, 
seems to promise that the painter will supply the loss which we 
sustained lately in the death of Mrs. Wells. The child is par- 
ticularly charming; and there are few actions in Mary’s life which 
we can look at with so much pleasure as the one selected. The 
rather feeble and hesitating air of Lord Mar seems to us quite 
true to nature. It is at least recognised and answered by the look 
and gesture of the Queen, expressing some natural doubt whether 
the charge would be loyally carried out. 

We have already noticed the most important life-size figures 
when speaking of Mr. Leighten. Mr. Lucy’s “ Reconciliation of 
Reynolds and Goldsmith” (44), like other pictures by this 
thoughtful and conscientious artist, interesting and unaffected in 
idea, does not appear to aim at richness or relief—qualities which 
a painter can, however, rarely afford to dispense with. Mr. 
Goodall appears to be progressively obtaining them. His “ Arab 
Widow and Child” (515), though wanting in the Venetian glow 
and sunlight which would place the artist very high amongst our 
colourists, is forcibly put on the canvas, and the lines are managed 
with uncommon grace. Grace would be also the word which Mr. 
Watts’ “ Ariadne” (523) naturally calls up; although it is in 
this instance, and in several of the artist’s recent works (as the 
feeble “ Sir Galahad,” which a critic compared to Giorgione), 
grace hardly removed from sentimentalism. Except that the 
colouring is more tender, and the drapery more beautifully studied, 
this might almost be one of what were once held the masterpieces 
of Cipriani or Angelica Kauflmann. And the pervading senti- 
mentilism is seen, not only in the languid air and shadowy 
execution, but in the idea of the picture, which converts the noble 
Greek heroine, whom Theseus deserted, and Dionysus placed 
amongst his divine companions, into the fatigued and voluptuous 
mistress of some ancient tyrant, recovering from last night's revel 
by the shore of the Ionian Sea. Unless in the hands of t 
genius, such a sequel to Catullus as this could hardly be rendered 
acceptable. Not from such imagining came the Ariadne of the 
mighty poet : — 

Sepe illam perhibent ardenti corde furentem 
Clarisonas imo fudisse e pectawe voces ; 

Ac tum preruptos tristem conscendere montes, 
Unde aciem in pelagi vastos protenderet wstus ; 
‘Tum tremuli salis adversas procurrere in 
Mollia nudate tellentem tegmina sure. 


NICCOLO DI LAPI AT HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
erence to its traditions, Her Majesty’s Theatre has afforded 

to one of the most distinguished Italian musicians an oppor- 
tunity of adding a new work to modern opera., We are generally 
content, in England, to take our novelties when the bloom of fresh- 
ness has left them; and our managers wait to see what fate attends 
new works abroad before they transplant them to their own 
theatres. At intervals, however, the management of the Hay- 
market has, with laudable boldness, given up a portion of its short 
season to producing an untried opera, although rarely from an 
untried hand. Mr. Lumley was especially gracious to composers ; 
and one of his last acts of management was to produce an opera of 
Signor Campana. In earlier days, too, he had given M. Thalberg 
a hearing in Florind«, and specially invited Signor Verdi and M. 
Halévy to com works tor Her Majesty’s Theatre. It must 
be confessed to betiisnppaiating that better luck did not attend 
these ventures. Of the operas we have mentioned, not one keeps 
the stage; and we fear a similar fate awaits Niccolo di Lapi, re- 
cently produced. 

Signor Schira is well known in this country as the conductor of 
English Opera when Mr. Maddox ruled the Princess’s, and after- 
wards at Drury Lane underMr. Bunn. He is also one of the most 
success{ul masters of the present day, and not a few of our leading 


_ singers, both native and foreign, owe their fame to his skilful training, 


ducting have a very baneful intluence upon originality in compo- 
sition. To be a successful teacher or conductor demands a 
experience in the technicalities of the art; and hence we find 
much that is clever and artistic in the writings of such amen — 
witness Signor Costa, Professor Bennett, and many more. But, be- 
coming saturated with other men’s ideas, it often happens that any 
original vein of melody they may have is almost, if not en- 
tirely, choked. This law, if law it be, tinds in Signor Schira a good 
example. In the construction of his music, both for the voices 
and tlie orchestra, the hand of one who knows his art is clearly 
apparent. Indeed, his treatment of the orchestra is much more 
complete than is usual with his countrymen, erring perhaps on the 
side of fulness, and giving rather too much prominence to the brass 
instruments ; but it is never meagre or trivial. Most of his vocal 
passages, too, are written for the voice, and can be sung, and need 
not, as is too often the case with his countryman, Signor Verdi, 
be shouted in emulation of a trombone or ophicleide ; but there is 
wanting freshness and life to the whole opera. As each piece is 
presented to our notice, it seems like a friend whose features we 
recognise, but whose name we cannot recall. We are ever and 
anon reminded of Rossini, or Bellini, or Verdi, or Meyerbeer, 
notwithstanding the undoubted skill of the composer. While 
this is the general effect of the music, we do not think Signor 
Schira has been very fortunate in his libretto. Those who know 
the novel by the Marquis @’Azeglio, upon which the libretto 
is founded, will not find their comprehension of the opera much 
assisted by their acquaintance with that work. The period of the 
action is the time when Clement VII. established the Medici in 
Tuscany. ‘The plot is somewhat as follows: — Selvaggia, a 
lady of not very proper character, entertains a deep passion 
for Lamberto, a celebrated chief of the Republican army, and 
the adopted son of Niccolo di Lapi, the head of the Re- 
public. Lamberto, however, is about to marry Laudomia, the 
daughter of Niccolo, and therefore rejects Selvaggia. In revenge 
she plots the ruin of the Republic, and through ‘Troilo, a rejected 
lover of Laudomia, places the whole party in the hands of the 
Medici. These events occupy the first and second acts. In the 
third, Selvaggia repents of the injury she has done Lamberto, and 
enables him and his wife Laudomia to escape; in which escape 
Troilo is killed. She is, however, unable to avert the doom of 
Niccolo, who, in the fourth act, is led to execution, after pro- 
phesying the liberty of Italy. 

The overture to the opera is a somewhat noisy piece of in- 
strumental writing, but in keeping with the military character 
of the plot, and the opening chorus of monks singing behind 
the scenes is flowing and pleasingly arranged. Selvaggia then 
enters dressed in military costume, and in a long recitative re- 
lates her position. The recitative itself is etiective beyond 
what is usual in modern attempts of the kind, but the 
support was either too much in itself or was coarsely 

layed. A very tuneful chorus heralds the approach of the 
Pridal party. The entrance of the principal characters gives an 
opportunity for a concerted piece similar in construction to the 
“A te o cara” in the Puritant. It is not, however, a direct copy ; 
and although it immediately suggests whence the idea was de- 
| rived, it is perhans the most pleasing piece in the first act. 
Niccolo blesses the happy couple in a piece where the trombones. 
and trumpets are so liberally employed that the voice is scareely 
heard through the orchestra. A great deal of the decay of good 
| singing may be attributed to the present practice of employing 
every instrument in the orchestra in support of the voice. Deli- 
cacy and neatness are impossible when a single voice has to con- 
tend against the multitude of strings and host of brass instruments 
which are now thought n We very much question 
whether a return to the thin scores of Handel and the early 
Italian writers would not be preferable to the load of instru- 
mentation without which an opera is now thought tame. ‘No 
singer can be expected to give the proper finish to voeal 

hrases while the present practice prevails. Noise is not music, 
bat it enables raw and crude artists to pass as finished singers 
by bringing them all to the same shouting level. We have been 
led into these remarks because Signor Schira is very lavish inthe 
use of his brass instruments. Scarcely a single song but has a 
| marked part for the trumpet in the accompaniment, often the same 

notes as the voice, and therefore often drowning it. To return, 
| the finale to the first act is one which Signor Verdi might have 
| owned, except that it does not tax the voices so severely as is ‘that 
| gentleman’s custom. The second act contains the defeat of ‘the 
republican armies. Laudomia has a very quaint ballad, which 
_is one of the few original things in the opera; there is.alsoan 
| effective ee for the chorus, after Niccolo has reproached the 
| people with their cowardice ; and the finale, in which, with restored 
| courage, the Tlorentines take an oath to resist to the death, is 
| imposing, although the second act of William Tell has unfor- 
tunately robbed the idea of any charm of novelty. The third act 
is, we think, the best of the four. Troilo has a spirited song of 
triumph over the success of his schemes; and there isa lovely duet 
for Selvaggia and Lamberto,in which the former relents,and releases. 
him and Laudomia, The tenor phrase on the words 


O imprecando“ disumana” 
Al tuo spirerd 
is very happy, and the last movement of ‘the duet, .with a harp 


accompaniment, is extremely graceful, and well written for ‘the 
voices, The finale, too, is the best and most original of the four, 
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and is worked to the killing of Troilo and departure of the 
rest to save N Lol with great spirit. The last aet opens with an 
air, somewhat-commonplace, for Lamberto, and Niceolo is then 
discovered in prison, asleep. He dreams, and fancies he sees a 
vision, which, on awakening, he relates. The orchestral treat- 
ment of this seene suggests the “Re del ciel” of the Prophete, 
but the similarity is not otherwise remarkable, and Signor 
Schira has- treated the situation with great skill. A passionate 
appeal from Selvaggia is followed by the prophet from Niccolo, 

the curtain as he is led up a long flight of stairs to 
execution. 

Signor Schira has been very fortunate in having such singers 
toi his music as he has found in Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
It d be difficult to find five artists better able to give 
effect to his intentions. In Selvaggia, Madlle. Titiens, to 
whom her male attire was anak akon, has a part of 
that energetic fiery character which exactly suits her. Her 
opening recitative was extremely well declaimed, and in the 
duet in the third act, and the appeal to Niccolo in the last act, her 
singing was worthy of herself. In all the concerted music, too, her 
voice told with all its great effect. The tenor has not the usual 
opportunity for display which modern custom has assigned to the 
spoiled favourite of the opera. His song does not come till the 
fourth act, and when it does come, it might very well be left out 
without being missed. The two duets, however, in which he takes 
— are among the best things of the opera, and Signor Giuglini 

id them ample justice. If we thought any remarks that 
could now be offered would help Signor Giuglini in becoming an 
actor, it might be useful to point out how utterly unlike any great 
commander, republican or royalist, is his representation of Lam- 
berto ; but, as we think his case is hopeless, we will only add that 
his performance was, if possible, more deeply imbued than usual with 
his peculiar views upon the art of acting. On the other hand, it is 
a reat pleasure to be able to notice that Mr. Santley, by honest work 
and pains-taking endeavour, is becoming a very fair actor. His 
performance of the old chief was dignified and impressive. His 
singing was, of course, excellent, although he seems to have to 
take more care of his intonation than used to be necessary, but 
this is the result of the perilous height at which composers think 
proper to write for this gentleman. In the finale to the second 
act, and in the last act, his singing was especially good and firm. 
Signor Gassier had, in Troilo, one of those operatic villains to deal 
with of whom no one knows better how to give a good account. 
Landomia affords no opportunity to Madlle. Trebelli for that 
saucy piquant acting by which she made herself first known in 
this country. The part is quite the walking young lady—a sort 
of. Elvira, without even her madness. Madlle. Trebelli, however, 
sang like a finished artiste, and the delicious quality of her voice, 
her perfect intonation, and her complete execution of the music, was 
everywhere apparent. The quaint ballad in the second act owed 
no small part of its success to her admirable singing. 

The opera has not been mounted with the splendour we 
anticipated from the previous announcements. Little, if any, of 
the scenery is new. The chorus was very perfect for a new 
opera, and sang well, but there was a want of delicacy in the 
orchestra; indeed, some of the remarks we have made upon 
the score may have been caused by the impression which the 
coarse playing of the orchestra created. Upon the whole, we are 
sorry we cannot congratulate Mr. Maplezon upon having added a 
successful opera to his répertoire; but he is none the less to be 
thanked for endeavouring to produce something new. Signor 
Schira was well worth a trial, and that the issue has not been 
fortunate is no fault of the manager. We fear there is wanting to 
Signor Schira the gift of original melody, without which a man 
may write skilful works, which commend themselves to musicians 
for the knowledge they display, but which without tune will fall | 
dead upon the public ‘ear. Niccolo di Lapi has been played four 
times, but there is no announcement of its further performance. 
Meantime, Mr. Mapleson has redeemed what was justly con- 
sidered one of the most interesting pledges in his programme, and 
energy seems now to reign in the Haymarket. Madlle. Artot 
has just appeared in La Figlia, and Les Huguenots is promised for 
to-night. A new ballet will be produced next week. 


LADY GIFFORD’S NEW COMEDY. 


A’ last we have, at the Haymarket theatre, a work which, as it 
is neither an adaptation from the French, nor a one-act | 
farce, nor a sensation drama, nor a tragedy, we may fairly agree | 
to call an original comedy. Folks who take the School for Scandal 
for their model may possibly be a little startled when they pereeive 
that much of the piece is made up of farcical incidents of the 
broadest and most improbable kind, and they may think that in a | 
comedy this is strange. To such persons we would say, in the words | 
of Hamlet, “ And therefore, as a stranger, bid it welcome.” To the | 
old talking frequenters of playhouses, who.can remember and com- 
pare, it is a great luxury to find that at last they have something | 
to. talk about,.and that they have to deal with an authoress of 
whose work there is something else to be said than that the last 
new drama: by the indefatigable Messrs. Chose and Un Tel has | 
been felicitously adapted to the London boards, and that, indeed, | 
its resemblance to English life would be perfect, were not the | 
principal character compelled to pass his mornings on a chair out- 
side a tavern, and to fight three duels, for the sake of another | 
man’s wife, in the course of a single day. 


Now, though the title is the French word Finesse, and the 
chief personage is a Frenchman, Lady Gifford’s comedy is 
thoroughly English, even in its faults. Of that predilection for 
the old law of unity of place which, from a prohibition against 
all change of scene in the course of a drama, has dwindled down into 
a regulation that the change shall not take place within the limits 
of an act, we do not find a trace. Scenes are shifted just as the 
authoress thinks fit, and in the third act there is a soliloquy 
evidently written for the practical purpose of enabling the - 
machinists to push on what are called a “pair of flats,” while 
an elaborately furnished room is in preparation at the back of the 
es All this is thoroughly British, The notion of so selecting 
and arranging incidents that they shall fall within a given area, 
and rejecting all to which this limit is impossible, never entered the 
mind of any truly British dramatist from Shakspeare to Sheridan, 
If we turn to the plays written in the reign of Charles IL, 
when the English stage is wrongly supposed to have been 
under French influence, what do we find but a number of people 
whisked about from place to place so rapidly and so recklessly 
that it is hard to guess where they are? “ Let’s go to cards,” says 
Sparkish. “Scene opens, and discovers party at cards.” Sparkish 
loses his money, and “ scene closes,” whereupon Aurelia, masked, 
“knocks at door,’ and out walks Sparkish in the sulks, That 
is the way things are managed in the old quarto play- 
books, which show us how the gallants went indoors and 
out-of-doors at pleasure, but leave us in the dark as to 
the painted scenes that gave a definite character to their 
migrations. As for the manner in which dramatic person 
jumped about in the Elizabethan days, when they had no 

ainted scenes at all, it is too notorious to need description. 
Mr. Collier, in his ZZistory of the Stage, rejoices in the absence of 
pictures as. one of the conditions of that uncontrolled liberty 
which reaches its perfection in the old historical plays: — 

It is the great feature of our romantic drama that it disregards the unities 
of time and place—it sets at nought both the probable and the possible, and 
if our old poets had been obliged to contine themselves merely to the changes 
that could at that early date have been exhibited by the removal of painted 
canvas or bearding, we should have lost much of that boundless diversity 
of situation and character allowed by this happy absence of restraint. 


Boundless diversity — that was the very characteristie of the 
genuine English plays as distinguished from the French; and 
when the primitive freedom was lost through Davenant’s. intro- 
duction of stage decoration, a fair amount of liberty was still . 
preserved by shifting the scene as often as possible. Do not tell 
the genuine English dramatist that he is inartificial. He does 
not know what you mean, He has a certain story to tell, a cer- 
tain number of situations to contrive, a certain set of characters 
to exhibit, and he has no notion of bothering his brains by retlect- 
ing how often a few dozen square yards of canvass are to be 
pushed on and drawn off, in order to give a visible reality to his 
creation. If, for instance, a letter is essential to the plot of the piece, 
and some supplementary fun can be got out of the actu 
delivery of that letter by the postman, let us by all means first 
show the outside of the house, with the man in the red 
coat knocking at the door, and then let us draw off the exterior 
and show the drawing-room, where the epistle ultimately arrives. 
A Gaul would begin with the drawing-room, but what is that 
to us? 

From the concluding lines of Finesse, we may fairly infer that, 
in writing her play, the authoress believed she had in view a 
certain unity of purpose involving something like unity of action, 
The scene is laid at Messina, in 1811, and the principal personage 
is an old French physician, admirably played by Mr. Aifred Wigan, 
who is plotting throughout the piece against a gang of anti-English 
conspirators, The young man who is his agent in his secret worle 
is, as he thinks, on the point of being shot as a spy, and in the 
perfection of his finesse he would quietly leave him to his fate, 
without lifting a finger that might compromise himself. But he 
discovers to his horror that the imperilled youth is his own long- 
lost son, and the character of the distracted father succeeds to that 
of the heartless plotter. When the son is saved and all are happy, 
a bluff sea captain is made to tell the Frenchman that the 
straightforward course is better than the keenest finesse, and the 
Frenchman, convinced by circumstances, yields the point. Then 
we recollect that, towards the beginning of the piece, this fine 
straightforward captain told the Frenchman that he would rather 
attack the conspirators by open force than have recourse to a 
system of intrigue and espionage, and we see that the authoress has 
fancied she has been wera out a moral in favour of honesty and 
candour. But really she has been doing nothing of the sort. 
During the greater part of the time occupied by the performance, the 
moral never occurs to our minds, and it 1s only made conspicuous at 
last out of respect to a popular opinion that a comedy must have a 
rete We have read somewhere that, when Congreve wrote 

is Love for Love, his great object was to point out the evil of 
paternal severity, as exemplified in the character of Sir 
Sampson Legend. If such was indeed his object, we can 
only say that he attained it by a very circuitous route. The 
true object of Congreve was to show his own wit; and. 
the true object of Lady Gifford in writing Finesse lias been, 
not to carry out a moral, nor even to produce a work of 
dramatic art, but to amuse an. audience by all the nreans that 
occur to a person well acquainted with the habits of an Eng+ 
lish public and the usages of a London stage. What is most 
surprising about Fixesse is its eminently ractical character. When a. 
literary gentleman who has lived apart from the stage tries his hand, 
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at a drama, he generally produces something that may, in an 
e 


respects, be meritorious, but is absolutely unactable. If h 
fresh from the University, he will probably select some episode from 
the annals of Tacitus, and build thereon a “ talky ” tragedy, which 
might perhaps have failed respectably in the days of Addison, but 
against which the very boards would rise in the nineteenth 
century. Or, if his training has been among fashionable society, he 
will probably spin out reams of undramatic dialogue, unrelieved 
by a single striking incident. But no blunder of this kind 
is committed by y Gifford. She does not, indeed, know 
how to tack her scenes and characters together, and those who 
essay to understand the intricacies of the quasi-historical plot will 
have to devote their days and nights to the study of the book 
when printed, and even then we are not sure that their efforts will 
be successful. But as for the scenes and characters themselves, 
some of them are effective in the highest degree, and look like the 
work of a practised playwright rather than of a literary dramatist. 
The French doctor, cold, sarcastic, and apathetic, till his paternal 
feelings are roused, and then loud in his agony, is an eminently 
showy part, interesting to the audience, and grateful to the 
actor. Bo is an Abigail, capitally played by Mrs. Alfred Wigan, 
who illustrates her hatred of foreigners by a series of ridiculous, 
but exceedingly droll stories, told in a strong Coclmey dialect. 
Then, for fun of a more farcical kind, we have a German Baron 
who believes that he can restore the dead to life, and a 
young half-nautical scamp who, having strayed by accident into 
the Baron’s study, is mistaken for a criminal who has suffered 
capital punishment, and is revivified by the wonderful elixir. 
The young gentleman has entered the study by the window, and 
hearty are the roars when he talks about the risk he ran of break- 
ing his neck, and the philosopher thinks he refers to his fate on 
the gibbet. Here, in fact, is what, in the language of the Adelphi 
bills, would be called a “screaming farce,” sustained in the best 
manner by Messrs. Buckstone and Chippendale, and Mrs. Wilkins 
—the lady representing the Baron’s wife, a jealous, gushing crea- 
ture, who suspects the fidelity of her spouse, and watches his recondite 
studies. There is nothing new in the association of drollery with the 
elixir vite; but all this portion of the play is worked out in a 
genial spirit, the dialogue donlieg in verbal drolleries that are even 
more telling than wit; and ludicrous, indeed, is the climax of horror 
reached by the philosopher when he has reason to believe that 
the revived criminal will return to his evil courses, and laments 
aloud that he was not provided with a respectable subject. 

Critics who approach Finesse in a hostile mood may cut it up 
without the slightest difficulty. It is a singularly — work, 
amusing in parts that have little connection with each other; and 
those who would point out the defects in its construction may pen 
a very disagreeable column without much expenditure of ingenuity. 
But its best portions are so very amusing that, in our opinion, they 
compensate in a great measure for its defects; and in an age when 
expressions of native humour are rare upon the English stage, we 
feel no hesitation in recommending everybody to see Lady Gifford’s 
new piece, which — be it a farce, or be it a comedy —is sure to 
cause a hearty laugh, and is, moreover, well acted ughout, 


REVIEWS. 


MASSEY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 
R. MASSEY’S history preserves the same character as it 
goes on. It has none of the qualities which make a 
history a work of art, or a contribution to philosophy; but it is 
the production of a clear-headed, judicious, and well-informed man, 
free from prejudice and passion, and® well versed in political 
affairs. Its style is without remarkable excellences, but free 
from serious detects. It may be regarded as a solid and valuable 
addition to our historical literature ; and with reference to the period 
on which it now enters, we especially welcome it as placing the 
lucubrations of Sir Archibald Alison, who has hitherto reigned 
undisturbed over this period, under the check of a rival work 
which, if it is not that of a Tacitus or a Montesquieu, is, at all 
events, that of a man of sense. 
The present volume commences with the outbreak of the war 
against revolutionary France. We believe Mt. Massey to be 
uite right in saying that Pitt was as far as possible from seeking 
t war. It put a fatal stop to the great measures of fiscal and 
economical retorm which had hitherto rendered his reign as 
Minister so prosperous and illustrious, and of which it is certain 
that he had some still in store. Probably, it was at least as 
unwelcome to him as was the Russian war to Mr. Gladstone, when 
in the mid career of financial experiment and reform. Pitt, 
indeed, afterwards belied in a singular manner the notion com- 
monly entertained in his own country, and passionately repeated 
to this hour in France, that he was the prime mover and relentless 
advocate of the war; for he actually entertained the proposal 
made to him by an agent of Barras, who offered to sell him a 
peace for an immense bribe, to be paid to the Director and his 
colleagues in power and rascality. hat it was that drew Pitt, 
against his own wishes, into war, and whether he was justified 
in taking that step, is a different question, Mr. Massey’s opinion 
is as follows :— 


eat 9 England during the Reign of George III. Vol. IV. 
Massey, MP. London: Parker, Son, & Bourn. 


But the decree of the French Convention, exhorting the people of every 
nation to rise against their government, and promising material aid ; 
the notorious efforts to give effect to the decree in this country by agents of 
the Convention and the executive Council; the outrages of the rulers of 
France on religion, on law, on public decency, and on common sense ; their 
robberies, tortures, and indiscriminate massacres, ending with the cruel 
murder of their too patient and inoffensive sovereign ;—all these enormities 
had excited throughout the British Empire feelings of grief, rage, and alarm, 
which no government could have restrained within the bounds of moderation. 
The immediate cause of war was, however, complete in itself ; and must have 
led to a rupture, had it been the act of Louis XVI. and a regular govern- 
ment. England was bound by a treaty with Holland so recent as the year 
1788, to which both France and England were parties, to guarantee to 
Holland the exclusive navigation of the Scheldt and the Meuse. The French 
Government, in open violation of public law, which respects the property of 
neutral states, and of the express compact by which they were not less bound 
than the Government of Great Britain, decreed that the exclusive occupation 
of navigable rivers was cont to the rights of man, and instructed their 
general in Flanders to employ the means at his disposal for the pee Had 
the Dutch waters. This was, therefore, as much an act of hostility 
towards England as towards Holland. It could bear no other construction, 
and it had no other intention. It had, indeed, already become manifest 
that the time had arrived when England, unless prepared to submit to 
the last indignity, must accept the quarrel which the rulers of France were. 
determined to fasten upon her. The outrageous decree of the 19th of Novem- 
ber, which was all but avowedly directed against this country ; the act of 
the 15th of December, annexing the Austrian Netherlands to France, a 
measure which, however justifiable by the laws of war, was most dangerous 
to the peace and safety of these islands; and, lastly, the open breach of a 
treaty to which the honour of England was pledged, formed a combination 
of insults which no independent nation could endure. 


The old Austrian Minister, Kaunitz—who, with all his absur- 
dities, was a clear-headed man—when the Powers of Europe were 
going to meddle with the French Revolution, said, in effect, “This 
is a nation in a state of volcanic irruption ; do not interfere with 
it, but draw a cordon round it, stand clear, and the fire will 
burn out.” A chaplain of Bishop Butler, observing that the 
Bishop had long been wrapped in profound thought, ventured 
to ask the subject of his meditations. Butler replied, that he 
had been thinking whether a nation, like a man, could go mad. 
Few will doubt that the French nation in 1793 had, to all intents 
and purposes, gone mad; and the ravings, or even the frantic acts 
of a madman, can scarcely be regarded as hurting anybody's 
honour, though they may necessitate measures of self-protection. 
In any case, war was probably inevitable, in the temper of the 
French nation and its rulers; yet it is difficult to believe tha 
amidst such a cataclysm, a technical obligation to secure to Hollan 
the exclusive navigation of the Scheldt can of itself have been a 
sufficient ground for tapping the side of the crater, and bringing 
down the boiling lava flood upon this yap a As to the 
robberies, tortures, and massacres committed by the revolutionary 
Government on its own citizens, and the murder of the King, 
they were worthy of all execration, but they were not a cause of 
war; and it must be remembered that even these an. were 
due, in part at least, to the unjustifiable attacks made upon 
France by the allied Kings, which unquestionably did much to 
bring on the Reign of Terror. 

Mr. Massey admits that the organs of the English Government 
held language quite inconsistent with the position that the war 
was merely defensive, or undertaken to assert international 
right : — 

The language of the several joint manifestoes promulgated by the English 
and Austrian ministers, and which was for the most part dictated by the 
English minister, was quite as arrogant and offensive as any that had yet 
been employed by the despotic Governments, and was of a kind hitherto 
unused in diplomacy. In a memorial addressed to the States-General, the 
ministers of England and Austria recommended the Dutch Government to 
refuse the asylum to any members of the self-entitled National Convention, 
or of the pretended Executive Council, who had, directly or indirectly, taken 
part in the crime of —- “Everything,” they proceeded to say, 
“ induces us to consider at hand the end of these wretches, whose madness 
and atrocities have filled with terror and indignation all those who — 
the principles of religion, morality, and humanity.” Few persons will be 
disposed to think these, or any terms of abhorrence, too strong as applied to 
the blood-thirsty miscreants who were concerned in the murder of the King 
of France ; but the persons designated as wretches in this State paper were 
in possession of the Government of France ; and the use of such lang 
therefore, implied that the object of the war was not merely, or, even mainly, 
to obtain redress for the insults which had been offered to the English nation, 
but to invade the territory of France, with the ultimate design of expelling 
her rulers, and changing her form of government. 


And in the following year, when the nation had been dis 

by the reverses sustained in the war, and the Opposition took 
advantage of the reaction to urge a policy of peace, the Govern- 
ment, in eflect, admitted that the war was being carried on for 
the unwarrantable purpose of imposing a particular form of 


Government on France : — 


But the ministry and its supporters vehemently repelled such counsels, 
declaring that no terms of peace could be entertained until a permanent 
government should be established in France. And as the original cause of 
war no longer existed, the French having withdrawn from the Dutch terri- 
tory, it was difficult to assign any other reason for continuing the war. It 
was now plainly understood, therefore, if not explicitly avowed, that Great 
Britain was at war, not with France, but with the French Republic ; and 
that the object now sought was the restoration of Monarchy, if not of the 
ancient despotism. The policy of this country, as it was enunciated at the 
declaration of hostilities in the preceding year, had a definite and lawful 
aim, measured by the lan of treaties, and the ——— of public 
law ; but now it was identified with the doctrine of the Treaty of Pilnitz, 
which asserted the right of foreign powers to dictate the internal polity of an 
independent nation. It had become, in fact, like the Thirty Years’ War, a 
war of opinion ; and was destined to a duration, and an inflictio ion of misery 
on the human race only inferior to that desolating and protracted strife. 


All the evidence, as we think, yoes to prove that Pitt allowed 
himself to be driven into the war by his party and by the King. 
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To the same influences we must impute the extravagant measures 
of repression at home into which the Minister suffered himself 
to be drawn. Mr. Massey has denounced, in the strongest terms, 
the excesses of the French Republicans. He has censured, with 
equal frankness, the violent and most unwise language held b 
Fox, the Duke of Norfolk, and other partisans of the Frenc 
Revolution in this country. He is, therefore, entitled to be heard 
when he passes judgment on the Coercion Acts and State Pro- 
secutions of Pitt. We entirely concur with him in thinking 
that these measures were as uncalled for as they were arbit 
and offensive. ‘There were very serious defects at that time in 
when he proposed a large measure of Parliamentary Reform. But 
there ree no grievances at all calculated to produce in this 
country an outbreak of revolutionary violence, such as accumulated 
wrongs, and the despair of any constitutional remedy, had pro- 
duced in France. England, as Mr. Massey says, had a represen- 
tative system, a free Legislature, a Crown with limited and defined 

rerogatives, an aristocracy without exclusive privileges, an 

tablished Church with complete toleration, and an open path in 

every profession and career for merit and ambition. Above all, 
whatever might be amiss, there was nothing, till Pitt's fatuous 
— of coercion was introduced, to close the safety-valve of free 

iscussion, or to shut out the all-atoning hope of Constitutional 
reform. There were, no doubt, a certain number of enthusiasts 
and malcontents who sympathized with the Jacobins, and were 
prepared to ape the excesses of those fanatics. But the notion 
that any large body of men in this country was prepared to rise 
against its institutions at the invitation of the French Convention, 
or that public order in this country was in any serious peril so 
long as peace and prosperity continued, was, we are convinced, a 
delusion and a dream :— 


The proceedings against the press were conducted in a spirit which seemed 
to aim at the suppression of all freedom of opinion. It is always a question 
whether the prosecution of political libels is not the best advertisement they 
can receive. A work of literary merit, however faulty in doctrine, requires 
a confutation of a different kind from that which the Attorney-General is 
prepared to offer. Fine and imprisonment have never yet put down opinions 
which the public is willing to discuss. I do not here advert to publications 

dd 1 to ig and vice. These, whether they assume a political or 
moral disguise, are dealt with as a matter of police ; and, when they acquire 
sufficient notoriety to become a nuisance and a scandal, are crushed by the 
strong hand of the law. But the systematic attack upon political writers 
and printers, in which the Government had engaged, was as much at va- 
riance with the spirit of our institutions as it was unnecessary for their pro- 
tection. The test of sound popular government is the liberty of speaking 
and writing. No despotic rule, no hollow form of a liberal constitution, no 
simulated democracy can endure the temperature of a free press. But 
institutions which had been the growth of centuries, and which had, by 
common consent, nearly, if not quite, ascertained the mean between liberty 
and order, were surely not so frail that they must give way before the shock 
of foreign opinions, unless sustained by ex-officio information and indictments 
at Quarter Sessions. Such, however, seemed to be the apprehension of the 
ministers of the Crown ; unless, indeed, which was probably the truth, they 
weakly yielded to the panic of their supporters. However this may be, the 
censure which attaches to their conduct is equal in either case; and it is 
impossible to record, without shame and regret, that an Administration, of 
which William Pitt was the head, could lend itself to proceedings so cruel, so 
wanton, and so unconstitutional as those which have oe described, and to 
others which remain to be mentioned. 


It is scarcely possible to believe that a man of Pitt's capacity 
and elevation of mind, brought up as he had been at the feet of 
the most liberal statesmen and political writers, can have failed to 
see this, as we see it now. There is some evidence to show that 
his own nerves had been shaken by the wild Tory panic which 
was raging round him. But it was only too probable that on this, 
as on some other occasions, it was not his discernment, but his 
moral firmness that was at fault. We know that on the question 
of Catholic Emancipation he yielded, against his conscience, to the 
wishes of the King. It is inconceivable that he should have 
failed to see that the atrocities committed by the Orange party in 
Treland called for the severest censure, which he nevertheless 
failed to inflict. Nor can he have been ignorant that he was 
abandoning his duty to the public, and criminally imperilling 
the safety and honour of the nation, by allowing the King to 
confer the command of the army in Flanders on the inexperienced 
and utterly incapable Duke of York. The moral consequences of 
the unconstitutional intrigue by which William Pitt had originally 
been raised to power clung to him throughout his course, and 
made him, to the ruin of his greatness and his fame, the tool of 
prejudices which he did not share, and the slave of men whom he 
must have despised with all his soul. For power, the sole temp- 
tation of a spirit like his, he, a Liberal and a disciple of Adam 
Smith, had sold himself to the demon of bigotry and reaction. 
The demon paid the price handsomely ; he gave not power only, 
but Parliamentary omnipotence, such as no Minister but Chatham 
had ever before wielded, such as no Minister has ever wielded 
since; but he did not fail to exact his bond. 

Pitt was singularly unfortunate in being involved in war, since 
he was utterly without talents for its administration. So, in spite 
of Lord Stanhope’s skilful apology, Mr. Massey believes, and we 
entirely agree with him. It is hardly possible to conceive any- 
thing more feeble, desultory, and ineffective than the conduct of 
the contest during its early stages. The blundering, procrastina- 
tion, and vacillation exhibited in the expedition to Quiberon, were 
such as to give rise to serious imputations on the sincerity and 
good faith of the English Government; and Mr. Massey, while he 
very properly scouts the suspicion of treachery, pronounces that 
the expedition, so far as the English Ministry were concerned, 


“ was, like almost every other transaction of the war, marked by a 
de of incapacity seldom exceeded in the administration of 
public affairs.” The navy redeemed the honour and saved the 
fortunes of the country by the sheer valour of the seamen on the 
ist of June, and afterwards at Camperdown. But the naval ad- 
ministration was all the time one mass of injustice, absurdities, 


| and abuses, to which neither the heaven-born Minister nor any one 


of his colleagues thought of paying the slightest attention, till 
they were awakened to the necessity of doing so by a naval mutiny 
which brought the country to the very verge of ruin: — 
Convulsions like these (the mutinies at Spithead and the er 
happening almost simultaneously, proved the existence of evils w 
demanded searching inquiry. The more palpable grievances of the 
service had been hastily redressed under dangerous onl 4 i pres- 
sure. But there remained behind deep-seated and wide-spread mischief 
which could not be so readily removed. The decks of a man-of-war do 
not admit of luxury; nor does a seaman require to be pampered. But 
rough as he is, he knows and feels the difference between a well and an ill- 
regulated ship. He does not expect to have his faults overlooked ; but he 
knows the difference between a good and a bad officer. Generally, the health 
and comfort of the crew were but little regarded. The ventilation of a ship 
was unfit for the necessities of animal life ; the food was frequently bad, the 
sick were often ey neglected. But more harassing and demoralizi 
even than these hardships waz the conduct of the officers, among whom 
was a too prevalent notion, that to keep the men up to their duty, and make 
them smart, it was necessary to be continually cursing them, never to address 
them without an oath, to call them foul names, and never to let them be at 
rest. The lesson which these great mutinies taught was not The 
Admiralty became more circumspect in their appointments, A who was 
fit for nothing else was no longer considered eligible for thenavy. It ceased 
to be considered a sufficient qualification for the command of a ship, that the 
candidate was recommended by the proprietor of a borough, or a woman of 
fashion. Midshipmen were admonished, that it would as well to treat 
bearded men something better than dogs; and captains and first lieutenants 
began to doubt that the service would go to perdition if experienced hands 
were not constantly turned up for exercise and drill. Even contractors for 
beef and rum were taught to think that some little attention ought to be 
paid to the quality of the commodities which they supplied; and ships” 
pursers obtained an inkling that there was a limit to peculation. A more 
wholesome spirit was diffused throughout the service. A reform commenced 
in every department. Improvement, though slow, has ever since been pro- 
gressive ; and yet there is still room for an advance. 
Nor does Pitt's sagacity, great as it was in its proper sphere, 
seem to have shown him, at least for a long time, the real nature 
of the contest in which he was engaged. {At the outset, he had said 
confidently that it would be a short war, and certainly ended in 
one or two campaigns. In this delusion he seems to have per- 
sisted, even when all his allies had been beaten out of the field, 
and some of them had passed over to the enemy's side. Essen- 
tially a Finance Minister, he could not believe that a nation with 
its finances in utter disorder would long be able to maintain a 
great war. When this delusion had once been fairly dissipated, 
and when he found that his own finances were becoming seriously 
embarrassed, and that he had been reduced, in fact, to a sort of 
qualified national insolvency, in the shape of the suspension 
of cash payments, he became passionately anxious for a 
But by this time the insolent upstarts who were in possession of 
the French Government had become so intoxicated with victory, 
that they not only rejected all overtures for a peace on reason- 
able terms, but treated our Government and its Ambassadors with 
an insolence which was not to be endured. War then became 
a necessity in which the nation acquiesced, and the threat of in- 
vasion, hurled at England by the French Directory in the most 
gasconading and insulting form, effectually aroused the proud 
spirit, and united the hearts of the whole nation. 


(To be continued.) 


THE ‘WATER-BABIES.* 


bap latest fancy of sentimentalists is what they call “ the 
child-heart.” It means that grown-up persons amuse them- 
selves with thinking how nearly ike children they can feel, and it 
is supposed that there is something morally and artistically good 
in the process. Like all sentimental fancies, or almost all, it is 
based on a reality. It is quite true that many of the qualities 
which are most conspicuous in a child remain in the perfect 
character of the adult, and it is also true that there is great 
pleasure in recalling the scenes and again perusing the stories 
with which we were familiar in childhood. tt is also delizhtful 
to witness a grown-up, busy, and a @‘>tinguished man, 
who sports naturally and freely with children, whom children un- 
derstand, and who is as innocent and gay as they are. When 
these things come in the regular course of things, they are excellent; 
but the admirers of the “ child-heart” wish them to be reproduc 

by every pattern person, and set themselves to be infantine, joyous, 
and unconscious. Theoretically, we cannot lay down any rule for 
knowing whether any oortioder individual is of a young and 
fresh mind, but practically we know in a minute whether the 
child-heart was made or grew. The conscious imitation of un- 
consciousness, the galvanized love for puerile tales, the hot-house 
interest in fairies and ghosts are easily recognisable when they come 
before us. And it ought to be said that the people who amuse 
themselves with getting up the child-heart and demanding 
it in others are, for the most part, capital creatures in their way, 
and, if they are not free from affectation, are often good, and 
poetical and literary. It would be very unfair to say that Mr, 


* The Water-Babies, a Fairy Tule for Land-Babies. By the Rev. Charles 
Kingsiey. London: Macmillan & Co. 1863. 
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Kingsley has joined their number. He is too clever and too original 
a writer to go in for anything quite so near the region of plati- 
tudes, but he goes in some measure over their ground. If he 
were stupid, and had not lived a good deal in the world, he might 
write exactly as the fanciers of the child-heart would desire. The 
Water-Balnes is an attempt to write a child’s story really for 
grown-up people, but nominally for children ; and this is the sort 
of performance which is dearest to those who are made sentimental 
by a fantastic liking for an artificial childhood. It is a tale which 
has brought its author to the verge of a domain occupied by a 
school of writers far inferior to himself, and this attempt to write 
stories for grown-up children appears to us altogether a mistake ; 
but then Me. Kingsley has powers which make even his mistakes 
successes. 

— however, grown-up people may be amused with some 
parts of the volume, and may comprehend how much knowledge 
and what a great of writing it required to write it, yet we 
may doubt whether the Water-Babies is a book to give much 
pleasure or much instruction to children. The fact is that children, 
of all people, care least for the child-heart. They do not want 
stories to be written ostentatiously for them. They like stories 
about children in ordinary life, who do things they understand, and 
whose small troubles or glories they can fancy their own; or else 
they like stories of straightforward adventure, in which grown-up 
people behave as grown-up people can be imagined to behave, and 
suffer and do wonderful things. But a child would see very few 
of the merits of Mr. Kingsley’s story, and could not easily bring 
himself to care for what must seem to him confused extravagances. 
A large part of the tale is exactly like a pantomime, and though 
a child might be pleased to see the Water-Babies acted, and would 
then think it good fun to look at the Shiny Wall, and the nation 
of Doasyoulikes, and the Fairies, Mrs. Doasyouwouldbedoneby, 
and Mrs, Bedonebyasyoudid, yet it is rather dreary and puzzling 
to read about them. Adventure ceases to have the interest of 
adventure when it lies out of the region of possibility, and when 
there is no apparent continuity or purpose in the undertaking. 
Mr. Kingsley’s Water-baby goes an expedition to the Other-end- 
of-Nowhere, and sees Mother Carey and the country of the Busy- 
bodies, and the last of the Gair fowl, and heaps of other wonders ; 
but all the fun and point lies, not in the adventures, but —_ 
opportunities for writing about grown-u le’s things which 
Kingsley gets out of the creation at Take, for 
example, the following description of one of the places which the 
Water-baby visits: — 

There stands the Pantheon of the Great Unsuccessful, from the builders of 
the Tower of Babel to those of the Trafalgar Fountains ; in which politicians 
leeture on the constitutions which ought to have marched, conspirators on 
the revolutions which ought to have led, ec: ists on the schemes 
which ought to have made every one’s fortune, projectors on the discoveries 
which ought to have set the Thames on fire; and (in due time) presidents 
on the union which ought to have reunited, and secretaries of state on the 
greenbacks which ought to have done just as well as hard money. There 
cobblers lecture on orthopedy (whatsoever that may*be) because they cannot 
sell their shoes ; and poets on Esthetics (whatsoever that may be) because 
they cannot sell their poetry. There philosophers demonstrate that England 
would be the freest and richest country in the world, if she would only turn 
Papist again ; penny-a-liners abuse the Times, because they have not wit 
enough to get on its staff; and young ladies walk about with lockets of 
Charles I.’s hair (or of somebody else's, when the Jews’ genuine stock is used 
up), inscribed with the neat and appropriate legend — which, indeed, is 
popular through all that land, and which, I hope, you will learn to translate 
in due time, and to perpend likewise : — 

“ Victrix causa diis placuit, sed victa puellis.” 


This certainly was not written for the little boy to whom it was 
nominally addressed. He can scarcely yet be expected to enjoy 
the sly digs and pokes at President Lincoln, and Mr. Chase, and 
M. de Meatelonibot. Land-babies must be a very odd sort of 
children if they catch the fun of comparing the cause of Charles I. 
with the cause of Cato. 

We may doubt, too, whether the morality of the book is likely 
to be very useful to children. It is of two kinds. In the first 
place, there is the usual pantomime morality, with one fairy to 
whip little boys and another to give them good things, while, 
running under this obvious vein, is another and more obscure 
layer of instruction. If we understand it, the main notion of the 
book is that you must do as you ought and not as you like, and it 
takes a good deal of ingenuity to make this a truth, that is difficult 
to embrace. But the Water-baby is so twisted in and about all 
sorts of seafish and slimy marine things, and the machinery b 
which he is taught is so overwhelming, that there is not muc 
comfort or certainty about the lesson. The other kind of instruc- 
tion is one much more easily intelligible and much more peculiar 
to Mr. Kingsley. The Water-baby, Pofore being a water-baby, has 
been @ sweep in one of the northern towns of England, and con- 
sequently, even in its fishy condition, it retains and exemplifies all 
the English virtues. Tom, we are told, was a brave English boy 
in his heart, and so he did not in the least feel afraid when he had 
to dive for seven days and nights under the sea, nor when he got 
to the great boiling cauldron of nature, or to the centre of creation. 
He took everything quite calmly, because, in a state of pre-existence, 
he had lived in England. This is an overpowering way of telling 
real English boys that they ought not to be afraid. Nor 
are these lessons about courage, in any case, of much tical 
use. Ifa boy is a brave boy, strongly made, with health 
and spirits, and with parents who have moncy enough to let him 
indulge in every kind of out-of-door exercise he fancies, he will 
neither be reassured nor intimidated by hearing of a Water-baby 


who was not afraid to go under the Shiny Wall. But nothing 
could be less calculated to stimulate a sluggish child or to en- 
courage a timid one than the recital of adventures on so monstrous 
and incomprehensible a scale. Exceptional children who have 
been sedulously brought up to the sort of thing may be amused 
by the Water-Babies, and be made better by a desire to imitate 
the virtues of this marine sweep, but they must have been very 
much in the way of hearing about and profiting by such stories 
to get any benefit from this volume. Ordinary children would 
make very little of it, and a child’s book not suited for ordinary 
children is a production dear to the lovers of the “child-heart, 
but otherwise a mistake. 

This does not, therefore, seem to us a very favourable specimen 
of Mr. Kingsley’s writing ; but when we have once got over the 
design, and look at the book as written for grown-up Mg and 
not for children, we can find plenty in it to admire. Mr. Kingsley 
is one of those authors who make their readers like them, and 
even those fancies or predilections which amuse us in him also 
attach us; and, as so often happens, it is chiefly his imitators and 
not himself who carry his hobbies to a point where we begin to 
lose all pleasure in them. To have written this book is what 
very few men could have attempted with the slightest success, 
It is full of imagination, of clever shrewd observation, of pic- 
turesque fancy, and of graphic narrative. It has evidently been @ 
great enjoyment to its author to compose it, and his readers are 
made to share his pleasure. Chiefly we admire in it the dexterity 
and the poetical feeling with which the physical-science part 
of the story is managed. No part seems to us equal to that 
in which the life of the Water-baby is described while it. is 
yet in its infancy and lives in a little fresh-water stream. The 
whole conception of the life of the inhabitants of a stream being 
watched by a being like themselves, and yet like a man, is 
new and happy. We have often had fishes and worms talking 
in fables like men, and we have had fairies taking the shape of 
fishes or birds; but the creation of a being formed like a water- 
insect, but having the mental status of a a because it has been 
a boy in a preceding stage, is a conception the originality of which 
is much to Mr. Kingsley’s credit. Then the wonders of creation 
which this Water-baby sees in the stream when it is born are 
described with that enthusiasm, that absence of perplexing details, 
that subordination of scientitic knowledge to a perception of artistic 
effect, which make Mr. Kingsley almost unrivalled as a popular 
writer on natural history. His mind is really alive to the marvels 
of the physical world, and especially to what are called the small 
marvels—to the astonishing formation, ways, and works of 
worms, flies, and insects. He feels and can express the poetry of 
these common objects, and this poetry is the best thing that unscien- 
tific readers ever get by reading about the details of natural 
history. Actual personal observation is of course better, but 
a& mere accurate description in plain prose tells us very little. 
Print can only force us to attend to the general results of ob= 
servation, not to the details, and the general results. are best set 
before us when an appeal is made to the imagination. We do not 
see how science could bring before a reader who had not the 
advantage of using his own personal observation, a more vivid 
and instructive description of the transformation of the dragon-fly 
than is given in the rs se passage :— 

Then he went on sulky and lonely, as he deserved to be # and under a 
bank he saw a very ugly dirty creature sitting, about half as big as himself ; 
which had six lezs, and a big stomach, and a most ridiculous head with two 
great eyes and a face just like a donkey’s, 

“Oh,” said ‘Tom, “ you are an ugly fellow to be sure!” and he began 
making faces at him; and put his nose close to him, and hallooed at him, 
like a very rude boy. 

When, hey presto ! all the thing’s donkey-face came off in a moment, and 
out popped a long arm with a pair of pincers at the end of it, and caught 
= by the nose. It did not hurt him much; but it held him quite 
tight. 

“ Yah, ah! Oh, let me go!” cried Tom. 

a let me go,” said the creature. “I want to be quiet. I want te 
spli 

oo promised to let him alone, and he let go. “ Why do you want to 
split ?” said Tom. 

“ Because my brothers and sisters have all split, and turned into beautiful 
creatures with wings ; and I want to split too. Don’t speak tome. I am 
sure I shall split. 1 will split!” 

Tom stood still, and watched him. And he swelled himself and pu 
and stretched himself out stiff, and at last—crack, puff, bang—he opened all) 
down his back, and then up to the top of his head. 

And out of his inside came the most slender, elegant, soft creature, as soft 
and smooth as Tom; but very pale and weak, like a little child who has 
been ill a long time in a dark room. It moved its legs very feebly; 
and looked about it half ashamed, like a girl when she goes for the first time 
into a ball-room; and then it began walking slowly up a grass stem to the: 
top of the water. 

Tom was so astonished that he never said a word; but he stared with all 
his eyes. And he went up to the top of the water too, and peeped out to see 
what would happen. ‘ 

And as the creature sat in the warm bright sun, a ‘wonderful change came 
over it. It grew strong and firm; the most lovely colours began to.show 
on its body, blue and yellow and black, spots and bars and rings ; out of its 
back rose four great wings of bright brown gauze ; and its eyes grew so; 
large that they filled ail its head, and shone like ten thousand diamonds. 
There is also a good allowance of fun and humour in the book, 
and an honest desire so to use fun and humour as to make people 
less afraid of their shadows, and take comfort in t religious 
principles amidst all the discoveries, or fancied discoveries, of 
scientific people. Mr. Kingsley, when he wants to be humorous, 
imitates Zristram Shandy without the slightest attempt at dis- 
guise; but the effect is not unpleasant, and the fun is more fresh 


and perceptible than might be supposed. Perhaps some of the- 
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smaller artifices of Sterne are worked a little too hard, and we 


have strings of odd words that are slightly unmeaning and tire- 
some. But the following strikes us as an entertaining, and good- 
humoured, and substantially fair quiz on more than one eminent 
person known to every one :— 


The professor held very strange theories about a good many things. He 
had even got up once at the British Association, and declared that apes had 
hippopotamus majors in their brains just as men have. Which was a 
shocking thing to say ; for, if it were so, what would become of the faith, 
hope, and charity of immortal millions? You may think that there are 
other more important differenees between you and an ape, such as being able 
to speak, and make machines, and know right from wrong, and say your 
prayers, and other little matters of that kind ; but that is a child’s faney, my 
dear. Nothing is to be depended on but the great hippopotamus test. [f 

have a hippopotamus major in your brain, you are no ape, though you 
four hands, no feet, and were more apish than the apes of all aperies. 
But if a hippopotamus major is ever discovered in one single ape’s brain, 
nothing will save your great-great-great-great-great-great-great-great-great- 
great-great-greater-greatest-grandmother from having been an ape too. No, 
my dear little man ; always remember that the one true, certain, final, and 
all-important difference between you and an ape is, that you have a hippo- 
potamus major in your brain, and it has none; and that, therefore, to 
discover one in its brain will be a very wrong and dangerous thing, at which 
every one will be very much shocked, as we may suppose they were at the 
rofessor.—Though really, after all, it don’t much matter ; because—as Lord 
ontveny and others would put it—nobody but men have hippopotamuses 
in their brains ; so, if 2 hippopotamus was discovered in an ape’s brain, why 
it would not be one, you know, but something else. 

But the professor had gone, I am sorry to say, even further than that ; for 
he had read at the British Association at Melbourne, Australia, in the year 
1999, 2 paper, which assured every one who found himself the better or wiser 
for the news, that there were not, never had been, and could not be, any 
rational, or half-rational beings except men, anywhere, anywhen, or any- 
how; that nymphs, satyrs, fauns, inui, dwarfs, trolls, elves, gnomes, fairies, 
brownies, nixes, wilis, kobolds, leprechaunes, cluricaunes, banshees, will-o’- 
the-wisps, follets, lutins, magots, goblins, afrits, marids, jinns, ghouls, peris, 
deevs, angels, archangels, imps, bogies, or worse, were nothing at all, and pure 
bosh and wind. And he had to get up very early in the morning to prove that, 
and to eat his breakfast overnight ; but he did it, at least to his own saiis- 
faction. Whereon a certain great divine, and a very clever divine was he, 
called him a regular Saddueee ; and probably he was quite right. Whereon 
the professor, in return, called him a regular Pharisee ; and probably he was 
quite right too. But, they did not quarrel in the least ; for, when men are 
men of the world, hard words run off them like water off a duck’s back. So 
the professor and the divine met at dinner that evening, and sat together on 


the sofa afterwards for an hour, and talked over the state of female labour | 


on the antarctic continent (for nobody talks shop after his claret), and each 
vowed that the other was the best company he ever met in his lite. What 
an advantage it is to be men of the world! 


HISTORY ‘OF THE MODERN STYLES OF ARCHITECTURE.* 
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RCHITECTURAL combatants were agog at the announce- | 
ment of the History of the Modern Styles of Architecture, which | 


Mr. Fergusson promised as the seque! of his Architectural Hand- 
book. The name of its author was a guarantee for learning and 
cleverness, and that of its publisher for copious and ornamental 
illustration. But the anticipated pleasure was more piquant than 
that of the mere possession of another well-compiled encyclopedia, 
and another set of picturesque woodcuts. The invincible David 
had at last taken the ‘field against the Gothic Goliath—Palladio 
and Wren would have their own again, and Palmerston stand 
justified. 

Well, the book has appeared, and the votaries of Greece and 
Rome have said very little about their bargain, for—sad to tell— 
the prophet is found banning where he ought to bless, and silent 
where he ought to ban. The fact is, that Mr. Fergusson, blessed 
as he is with a touching faith in his own infallibility, is not 
made for a thorough-going partisan of other men’s opinions. 
He is able enough, where he has no case, to let fly at his 
opponent’s attorney, provided the fun amuses him, but he is 
much too acute to see imaginary merits in his client, and much 
too honest to pretend them. One result of this idiosyncracy is, 
that the anticipated show-up of the Gothic revival is compressed 
into a few pages or paragraphs here and there, and handled with 
the convenient generalization of a slashing magazine article. 
Another and a more provoking one is, that the good and bad 
deeds of the many schools of architects which have been, for the 
last four hundred years, variously imitating the Greek and Roman 
styles, are dissected with that ruthless and minute impartiality 
which only a candid friend can exhibit. We do not envy the 
‘disciples of Nash aud Soane, who were told, before they had 
waded through the introduction, that at the Renaissance the 
“supremacy of Domestic over Ecclesiastical architecture was 
nearly fatal to the latter;” while, according to our author, the 
Domestic branch seems to have well nigh added felo-de-se to 
wilful murder, seeing that the “porticoes and details of the 
Templar architecture of the Romans,” with which the architects 
of the Renaissance “placarded” their buildings to divert at- 
tention from the necessary “domestic offices and apartments for 
servants” in a palace, “merely succeeded in adding incongruity 
to the inherent defects of the subject, and degraded the, bor- 
rowed features without elevating the building.” “In fact,” .so 
says Mr. Fergusson, “ Ecclesiastical architecture became Domestic 
without having the power or influence to react on the Palatial 
Style.” 

hen Mr. Fergusson proceeds ‘to criticisms, he fully 
carries out his’premises. St. Peter's is “ one of the saddest, but, 
at the same ‘time, one of ‘the most instructive, examples in the 


* History of the Modern Styles of Architecture. By James Fergusson. 
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whole ‘history of architecture.” The “world’s greatest 
tunity’ was “thrown away” because arehitecture was in a 
“state of transition,” and because “painters and amateurs were 
allowed to try experiments in an art of which they had not-ac- 
quired the simplest rudiments, and did not comprehend the most 
elementary principles.” “Had it been entrusted to any dozen 
master masons in the middle ages—to men, it may be, ‘who could 
neither read nor write —they would have produced a building 
with which it would have been difficult to find fault ;” but, as itis, 
it is one which “ pretends to be Classical, but which is essentially 
Gothic.” So the final judgment pronounced upon St. Peter's by 
Mr. Fergusson is, that “it must be admitted that the failure is 
complete.” On the other hand, if certain modifications had been 
introduced into San Gallo’s abandoned design, “he would have 
produced a building which it would have been difficult for even 
the Gothic enthusiasts of the present day to eriticize,” inasmuch 
as those changes would have in eflect Gothicized the whole 
mass, though not the details. Notwithstanding the beauty 
of some of the parts, the Escurial, as a whole, must be considered 
“a failure; but it is the grandest and one of the gloomiest 
failures of modern times.” ‘The Renaissance architecture of 
France “belongs intrinsically to a lower class of Art than the 


| Reclesiastical Medieval styles.” So the great garden front of 


Versailles is summed up in the pregnant remark that the two 
hundred and eighty feet projection of the central block “alone 
saves it from being as undignified a terrace as exists in any town 
in Europe.” Perrault’s facades of the Louvre are better liked, 
although the way in which the wall of the upper stories is 
thrown behind the sereen of pillars “is about as great a mistake 
as could well be made—one of the first rules of the Art being, 
that whatever is not seen must be accounted for.” 

Mr. Fergusson is of opinion, and we thoroughly agree with 
him, that ‘we may fairly congratulate ourselves, in so far at least 
as the exterior is concerned,” that Wren was compelled to deviate 
from that first design for St. Paul's of which the model may be 
seen, in a very diiapidated condition, down in the Brompten 
miscellany. With regard to the actual Cathedral, the critic 
considers that, “with more artistic feeling, Wren might have pro- 
duced an interior at least twice as etiective.” Wren, “from the 
natural bent of his mind and from the circumstances of his 
education,’ was “more of an engineer than an architect,” and had 
net that “intimate knowledge of the resources of architectural 
art’? which would have enabled him to avoid the “ offensive 
parade” of mechanical expedients. The outside of St. Paul's is 
better, but even here “the grand defect of the lower part of ‘the 
design arose from Wren not accepting frankly the medieval 
arrangement of a elerestory and side aisles,” 

Blenheim, at starting, meets with exceptional favour, for we are 
told that nothing can well be grander than Vanbrugh’s plan and 
the general conception of the whole. Yet, in -a few lines further 
on, we hear that “Blenheim cannot be considered successful.” 
The repose in the entrance part is destroyed by a confusion of 
lines and parts; the details are too large to be picturesque ; 
though the sky line is pleasingly broken, it is by fantastic and not 
by constructional elements; and, finally, the details are always 
badly drawn and always capriciously applied. In the interior of 
Gibbs’ St. Martin's-in-the- Fields, the * objectionable feature of a 
broken bit of entablature over the column” is duly denounced, for 
“ wherever it is introduced, it is fatal.” Coming to our own een- 
tury, the pedantically Grecian Walhalla of Bavaria is “ the most 
singular piece of incongruity that Architecture ever perpetrated. 
Minerva descending in Cheapside to separate two quarrelli 
cabmen could hardly be more out of place.’’ On the other hand 
the domed Italian church of St. Isaac, with which Alexander I. 
and Nicholas, under the lead of a French architect, tried to rival 
St. Peter's, on the banks of the Neva, in materials of almost 
fabulous richness, “ is the greatest architectural failure of modern 
times.” That the constructive skill shown in it is so little that 
considerably more than one-fourth of the internal area is oceupied 
7 the points of support, that material is most lavishly wasted in 

e iron dome, and that the eastern portico is a sham, are 
some of the faults unsparingly laid bare by Mr. Fergusson. 

These are only a few imens of the way in which Mr. 
Fergusson exposes the slidings of the modern Classical 
(in the largest sense of the word) architecture of Europe. 
The noticeable point about these criticisms is, not only their cruel 
truthfulness, but the innate scepticism which they betray as'to the 
superiority of all the neo-classical styles, in spite of Mr. ‘Fer- 
gusson’s professed admiration for “ Italian.”’ Had the architecture 
of modern Europe been handled by a writer who inclined to 
Gothic, but yet desired/to do justice to the rival method, he must 
have criticized those buildings on the same principles and in-the 
same way that Mr. Fergusson has done. The art creed of our 
author is summed up in the itions that we should build 
according to common sense, that “archeology is not erchitec- 
ture.” ‘This is well; but these propositions are precisely the 
starting-point of the men who follow up their mnation of 
archeological Walhallas by pleading that England as it is had 
better learn from, while trying to improve on, England as it has 
been. The same prevailing cast of thought dominates the choice 
of the buildings which Mr. Fergusson pieks out for exceptional 
praise. The great court of the Hospital at Milan, built in the 
middle of the fifteenth century, “is one of the most remarkable 


buildings of its class of that, or, indeed, of any age ;”’ and yet 
“the design is much more medieval than expected.” 
Outside, “ the windows are pointed and adorned with quasi Gothic 
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mouldings;” inside, the vast quadrangle is surrounded with a 
two-storied cloister. Francis I.’s Chateau de Chambord is truly 
characterized as being in reality a “Gothic chateau,” in spite of 
its Classical details ; and yet “few buildings possess more of that 
unity with variety which is so charming when property employed 
in architectural composition ;” while, in spite of the faults which 
may be found “by the loftiest canons of architectural composi- 
tion,” such as Mr, Fe n so well knows how to wield, it has 
“an expression of truthfulness, combined with elegance, which is 
not found in many works of more pretensions of Jater times.” 
Again, a man working “in mere ignorance,” as Mr. Fergusson 
conjectures, “though a very second-rate architect,” produced “a 
very perfect building,” which, with a few simple elements, 
“ satistied every requisite of good architecture.” This man was 
Dance, and his matchless Orinda of the constructive art is Newgate 
Prison—a building which, if its resemblance has anywhere to be 
sought, can only be likened to those medizeval castles whose window- 
less walls charm by their re appropriateness, and proportion. 
Mr. Fergusson finds his parallel for it in the “perfect churches” 
which any village architect in England used to build, and which 
our best educated architects “scarcely even dream of emulating.” 
St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, is also deservedly a favourite, and is 
declared to be “ by far the most successful specimen ” of the Clas- 
sical revival “in England, perhaps in Europe;” yet “the form 
and outline of St. George’s Hall is very much that of a medieval 
cathedral.” It isstrange that Mr. Fergusson should have forgotten 
to record the name of its architect, Elmes, seeing that he died 
young before its completion, and that it is his single work. The 
very last building described and depicted in the volume is a new 
fortified granary at Modlin, which is much praised for its ap- 
propriateness. We look at the design, and find that the building, 
with its pointed discharging arches and general mass, is at least 
half Gothic. 

How valuable, our readers will say, must be Mr. Fergusson’s 
ample and unsparing, yet acute and discriminative, examination of 
those numerous buildings to which the Gothic revival in France 
and England has given Ut, if he can depict the monuments of 
Classical art with such impartiality! Weil, we will see how far 
his performance answers this expectation. The Gothic revival in 
France for Church architecture is described in seventeen lines and 
a quarter, while the only two buildings so much as men- 
tioned are the Church of St. Clotilde at Paris, and the 
west fagade of St. Ouen at Rouen—both of them works by 
inferior performers, loudly and frequently condemned by the 
leaders of the French revival as unworthy of, and detrimental to, 
their own cause. Yet they are Mr. Fergusson’s typal buildings; 
while, not to travel out of Paris, he contrives to forget Viollet le 
Duc’s Sacristy at Notre Dame, and Lassus’s Church at Belleville. 

The Gothic revival in England fares better, for it has sixteen 
pages devoted to it out of a volume of 528, and four buildings are 
depicted. Three are secular, and these are Fonthill Abbey, the 
Houses of Parliament, and the new Museum at Oxford; and one 
is ecclesiastical, the favoured church being St. Luke's, Chelsea, 
erected in 1825. The onslaught on the revival of ecclesiastical 
architecture is very ingeniously managed. Pugin is singled out 
for attack, and the fact is ignored that his popular reputation and 
influence were won by sheer merit, in spite, and not on account, 
of that religious apostolate to which he devoted himself. Because 
Pugin, being a Roman Catholic, was able, by the triumph of the 
good architecture which he threw into churches intended for the 
differentia of Romanist worship, to teach Church of England men 
that they could import good architecture into the churches built 
to accommodate their specialities, therefore, Pugin’s “ only 
aim was to produce an absolute falsehood.” Let our readers note 
that, while the Pagan temple reared by a Christian king, and 
called a Walhalla, is only “the most singular piece of incon- 
gruity,” Pugin’s churches for Romanists, conceived upon the 
model of the churches which other Romanists had built before 
him, are “ absolute falsehoods.” Under cover of this onslaught, 
Mr. Fergusson dances back to the aboriginal St. Luke’s, Chelsea; 
and after a characteristic summing-up of the question, in which 
he lays down premises which would have led most men to other 
conclusions, he takes his leave of Church architecture, without 
offering one single criticism, —— one single design, or 
even once naming the men who have been cultivating Church 
architecture for the last twenty years with sugh devotion and 
success. “It would be as tedious as uninteresting to enumerate 
even a tenth of the fierce castles or secluded abbeys, the Tudor 
palaces, the Elizabethan mansions, or monastic villas that during 
the last forty years have been built in this wealthy but artless 
land.” One thing would not have been either tedious or uninte- 
resting, and that would have been, to have explained that the 
castles and the abbeys belonged to the earliest part of those forty 
years, when the Gothic revival was in its crude youth, and that the 
two writers who have most unsparingly denounced their unreality 
have been Pugin, and Mr. Scott, in his well-known work on Secular 
Gothic. As Mr. Fergusson’s text stands, the only inference from it 
that a stranger could draw would be, that the country houses of 
Englishmen were still uerading as sham castles and make- 
believe abbeys. The rest of the chapter is devoted to the exami- 
nation of Windsor Castle by Sir Jeffrey Wyatville, Barry’s Houses 
of Parliament, and the late Mr. Woodward’s Museum at Oxford. 
It will surprise no one, after the imens we have given of 
Mr. Fergusson’s original way of viewing questions, that Wyatville 
comes off best of the three. The criticism of the Houses of Par- 


oe on the Classical buildings which he has handled; onl; 
e forgets to state that this grand pile, with all its merits and 
its faults, was by common consent, and implicitly by its architect 
himself, acknowledged to have been designed too sooa. “The 
third building chosen to illustrate the downward progress of the 
art is the New Museum at Oxford;” and this is absolutely the 
one single specimen to which Mr. Fergusson deigns to toss a word 
out of all the countless monuments, secular and religious, which 
have been constructed within the United Kingdom by the present 
post-Puginic school of Gothic architects during the last quarter of 
acentury. Foisting off Fonthill, Windsor Castle, and St. Luke’s, 
Chelsea, or even the Parliament House taken by itself, as examples 
of the revived Gothic of the century, is as great an affront to 
common sense as it would be to offer designs of Fulton’s steamers as 
examples of the modern methods of shipbuilding. If Mr. Fergusson 
believed that the Gothic buildings of our generation did not 
deserve their reputation, he had his opportunity (made by 
himself) to expose them. He has not done this, and so 
he leaves it in the power of those who do not agree with 
him to assign the cause of such exemplary reticence. The 
Oxford Museum is, we freely admit, open to considerable 
criticism, but not altogether to the kind of criticism which Mr. 
Fergusson administers. After his fierce attack upon Pugin 
and his followers for their “ falsehood” and their “ imitation,” it 
is not a little perverse that the architect of the Museum is 
denounced for varying his style out of the repertory of foreign 
Gothic. Certain “ long-backed ” cats which figure on the exterior 
come in for a good deal of banter, and we dare say deservedly ; but 
it is simply captious to pronounce that the internal marble pillars 
with their storied capitals are “ good, precisely because they are 
not Gothic.” The same might as reasonably be said of the Wells 
sculptures. The dianeg this unfairness is to be found in 
Mr. Fergusson’s denouncing the laboratory—a detached buildin 
because it seems a “kitchen of the age of that of Glastonbury ”— 
or, in other words, because it is an octagonal pile, with a stee 
roof and ventilation at top. The men who built that kitchen at 
Glastonbury adopted that special form, as did the architects of 
many other medieval kitchens, because their common sense and 
their experience taught them that this plan was the safest, the 
most convenient, and the wholesomest for a building in which 
hot fires were habitually kept up, about which the denizens 
of the place were constantly circulating. These are the very con- 
ditions also of a laboratory, and therefore Mr. Woodward, when 
called upon for a building which he had to design by analogy, not 
by precedent, wisely and sensibly thought of those kitchens. Every 
glass-house, with its conical roof, is designed on the same prin- 
ciples, and stands to confute Mr. Fergusson. 

Our dissent from this portion of Mr. Fergusson’s book is not 
one of mere taste. We object to the systematic manner in which 
he persists, all through it, in knowing better what the party 
whom he opposes think and mean than they do themselves. Let 
him criticize their performances, but let him abstain from imputing 
motives. All through those portions of his book where he comes 
across an architect of the Gothic school, he runs at him with a 
gusto hardly inferior to that with which Mr. Bright gores an 
aristocrat. His unlucky victim is a votary of “ falsehood,” a mere 
copier, an “archzeologist.” Our answer to these charges is short. 
Whether the Gothic revival be wise or unwise, the one principle 
which its leading, and many of its subordinate, practitioners have 
lately been unanimous in proclaiming, is originality and progres- 
sion. They may or may not have gone too far. The school which 
is represented by Mr. Parker is aghast at their temerity in broaching 
a nineteenth-century Gothic. But, right or wrong, they are, par 
excellence, the school nowadays which is boldest in declaring for 
the necessity of progressive improvement. Is it, then, fair in Mr. 
Fergusson, who can see so keenly when he likes it, to shut his 
eyes to this fact, and base his attack on a highly-coloured picture 
of the views of Pugin, who might or who might not have gone 
with the neo-Gothicists who have grown up since his day? Let 
him criticize their bnildings half as carefully as he has done those 
of the Renaissance, and we will meet him. But we can only pro- 
test against a controversialist who has criticisms for one side and 
diatribes for the other, while claiming to hold the judge’s scales. 
Yet we part friends with his very entertaining volume, amazed at 
the revelation of one-sidedness which it proves that a clever and 
naturally truth-seeking man can attain to . the assiduous cultiva- 
tion of crotchet. Mr. Fergusson feels that “archwology is not 
architecture,” so he laughs simultaneously, though not im 
tially, at those medieval reproductions which he does, and those 
Classical reproductions which he does not, call “ forgeries.” He 
proclaims himself a pilgrim on his search for that common-sense 
style which shall reproduce the life of Europe as it is. So are 
many other clever men, but they appreciate what Mr. Fergusson 
cannot perceive —that the style for Europe as it is must have 
some principle to start with, and that this principle can only be 
found in the successive teachings of collective Europe since the 
day that Christianity set its seal on the civilization of the West. 
So Mr. Fergusson condemns himself to sit alone in dissatisfied 
isolation, great as a critic whenever he criticizes from instinct and 
not from prejudice, but self-excluded from the foremost rank of 
the active pioneers of architectural gas ce 

Among the vast collection of facts which the book contains, it is 
impossible that some errors should not have crept in; but there 
is one which is so curious that we must notice it before we close 
—namely, that there are no medieval churches in Amsterdam, 
and that the “Oude” and “Nieuwe Kercken” in that city are 


liament is, in the main, fair — as fair as those which our author 
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pretentious edifices built since the Reformation. The case is, that 
those buildings, originally St. Nicholas and St. Catherine’s 
Churches, are large structures raised in the fifteenth century on 
that Cathedral-like plan, with a “ chevet ” east end, so familiar to 
us in the Belgian cities, and, although much churchwardenized, 
still possessing great architectural interest. The Nieuwe Kercke 
has a somewhat stately interior in a style approximating to the 
middle pointed, while the Oude Kercke deserves attention from 
the ingenious carpentry of its wide cradle roof. There are post- 
reformational churches at Amsterdam of the kind which Mr. 
Fergusson describes, but he has not named them. 


SHERIDAN IN PARIS.* 


A= the feats performed by acrobats in the last century 
was a so-called “ egg-dance,” which has earned a fair chance 
of immortality from the circumstance that it was executed by 
Mignon, the wondrous child in Githe’s Wilhelm Meister. The 
artiste, whose glory depended on this particular pas seul, placed a 
number of eggs on the floor, among which she danced with such 
an accurate disposition of her feet that, however rapid or however 
intricate her movements, she never cracked a single shell. The 
skill she exhibited in the egg-dance was, in a certain sense, the 
reverse of that which is displayed in archery. The archer shows 
his proficiency by hitting a given object; to miss the greatest 
Lag a number of given objects was the grand purpose of the 
egg-dance. 

“M. Aylic Langlé, a French dramatist, who about a month ago 
suddenly leaped into celebrity as the author of a comedy in four 
acts, entitled Un Homme de Rien, and produced at the Théatre du 
Vaudeville, shows a great deal of the talent by which the egg- 
dancer of former days was distinguished. He has chosen for his 
principal personage no less a man than Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, and he has evidently taken some pains to become 
acquainted with the circumstances connected with his subject. 
He knows that Sheridan was a dramatist before he was a 
politician, and that, of his two comedies, the Rivals was 
written before the School for Scandal. He knows that Sheridan 
went into Parliament as representative of Stafford, and that he 
figured in the ranks of the Opposition. He knows that his love 
for the lady he married in his youth involved him in two duels 
with the same adversary. He knows that at the end of the last 
century, there was a celebrated English actor named Kemble. 
The acquisition of all this knowledge implies a praiseworthy 
spirit of research not always to be found in a French dramatist. 
But what is far more surprising than the knowledge possessed 
by M. Langlé is an inaccuracy which almost seems to be the result 
of deliberate study. Having mastered a tolerably veracious out- 
line, he is determined to be incorrect in every detail; nor did the 
accomplished egg-dancer avoid touching her eggs with greater 
precision than is shown by the dramatist in missing correct dates 
and facts. He must not be compared with those common Gallic 
blunderers who exhibit a Lord Mayor selling his wife at Smith- 
field, or show the constituency of a free and independent British 
borough electing a member of the House of Lords. These 
may te likened to egg-dancers who would shirk the task 
imposed upon them, by putting their eggs in one corner of 
the room, while they danced in the other, They simply 
avoid their mark by not approaching it, and their caution is 
undeserving of applause. But M. Langlé dexterously navigates 
through an archipelago of facts, and the skill with which he 
avoids bumping against an historical truth is really marvellous. If 
he once grew careless, he would be right in spite of himself; but 
such is his vigilance, that any misfortune of that kind is beyond 
the sphere of moral possibility. He has ventured to show the 
world that he could a drawn the real Sheridan if he chose, 
and that, if he sets up a sham, it is simply because it is his sove- 
reign will so to do. 

He is very minute in his dates. The first and second of his 
acts occur in 1798, one three months after the other; the third in 
1799; the fourth in 1800. In the first of these years, his Sheridan 
isa young man of twenty, precisely, it would seem, because at 
that date the age of the real Sheridan was something like seven- 
and-forty. The erudition of the real Sheridan was doubtful ; conse- 
quently his namesake is not only a Hebrew, but a Sanskrit 
scholar. The heroine of the real Sheridan’s romantic love story 
was named Elizabeth Linley; therefore a little Irish needle- 
woman, named Susannah O'Donnor, is the youthful wife of 
the Sheridan in the play; while Mr. Mathews rises into the 

as Lord Spencer, who is described as ‘“énormément 
duc et extrémement millionaire,” the first of these qualifications 
Lewy | not a little mysterious. This Lord Spencer is a thoroughly 
bad-hearted English aristocrat, such as the French love to contem- 
plate, and he is greatly enraged with Sheridan for “ showing him 
up” in the School for Scandal, just because there is not a character 
in that comedy which bears the remotest resemblance to him. 

Sheridan resolves to go to a party attired in a dress like that which 
Kemble wore in the Rivals, a piece he has just written, simply 
because several years elapsed between the production of the Rivals 
and Kemble’s first appearance in London. Susannah, being in 
deep distress, applies to a benevolent lady of quality, who at once 
concludes that, use she is Irish, she is necessarily a Roman 
Catholic, and is half inclined to withhold her assistance for this 


* Un Homme de Rien. Comédie en quatre Actes. De M. Aylic Langlé. 
Paris: Dentu. 1863. 4 


reason. That such illiberality may be duly accounted for, the 
lady of quality is represented to be a Quakeress, precisely because 
the Quakers, of all sects, are the least intolerant towards the reli- 
gion of their neighbours, and er differences of faith as insignifi- 
cant com with the broad claims of humanity. If all this is 
the result of accident, where can there be a proof of design P 

A grand figure is the ideal Sheridan that rises out of the 
ruin of so many small facts. In act the first, he is a poor student, 
tremendously learned, without any prospect in the world save that 
of starvation, and miserable is the appearance he makes on Richmond 
Terrace, whither the fascinations of a steeple-chase have attracted 
all the aristocracy of the realm. He would console himself by 
tossing off a glass of gin, which he orders at the nearest tavern ; 
but the good genius of his life ap usannah O’Donnor, who, 
though an utter stranger to him, checks him in his draught, from 
a moral objection to spirituous liquors in general. Susannah is as 
poor as Sheridan, and they soon find out that they are compatriots. 
“Vous aimez donc bien notre pays,” asks Sheridan. “Si j’aime 
l’'Irlande, la chére Irlande!” exclaims Susannah. “Oh! oni, la 
chére Irlande!” echoes Sheridan, seizing Susannah’s hand, and, as 
the stage-direction informs us, “ils restent un moment en silence.” 
Susannah has a gift of prophecy, and she rightly foretells that 
Sheridan’s luck is on the turn. same the loungers on the terrace 
are an emigrant French Marquis, to whom much of the sarcastic busi- 
ness of the piece is entrusted, and Commodore Dunbar, who is a 
crack shot. The latter boasts that he can break a tobacco-pipe in the 
hand of a living man, and declares that he will give forty pounds to 
any one who will stand as t. Sheridan, overhearing the 
conversation, offers to be pipe-holder, and thus decide the wager be- 
tween the two gentlemen. The Marquis, unwilling to take shabby 
advantages, og disposed to admire the pluck of the volun 

t, puts into the hand of Sheridan a very long pipe, whic 
the student gallantly reduces to the dimensions of a “dudeen.” 
Dunbar’s shot breaks the bowl of the pipe and leaves the man 
unscathed, and thus the lucky Irishman ie made two friends and 
earned a pocketful of ready cash into the in. This is not 
the only strange accident of the day. Commodore Dunbar is 
about to run his famous horse Ecli inst wicked Lord 
Spencer's mare Capucine, but Eclipse is not forthcoming; and, as 
Dunbar has only a hea ny to put in his place, Spencer is 
about to walk the Pacha lucky Sheridan is, however, close at 
hand, and gains the victory for Dunbar by jumping on the pony 
and clearing the river, into which Spencer is ingloriously preci- 

itated. The Committee of the Jockey Club at once present the 

ld rider with a diamond pin; and well they may, for a man who 
can leap across the Thames at Richmond is not to be found every 
day. Nor is the gallantry of Sheridan confined to his skill in 
horsemanship. The Duchess of Cardwell, who has been spectatress 
of the steeplechase, needs a pin to repair a rent in her lace, and 
at once the newly-acquired trinket is presented by the victor. 
She refuses to accept the gift at the hands of a stranger, when, 
breaking off the diamond head, he flings it into the river, and the 
Duchess, touched by this delicacy, accepts the decapitated pin. 
Even the Prince of Wales comes upon the terrace on purpose to 
shake hands with Sheridan, who, as our readers have discovered, 
has already proved himself to be an Irish Chevalier de St. 
George. 

Three months pass before the commencement of the second act, 
and in the meanwhile Sheridan has achieved a success with his 
comedy of the Rivals, and is an object of general attention as a 
rising man, The Duchess of Cardwell has fallen in love with 
him, and not only has promised to introduce him to the Prince of 
Wales at a tea-party to be given at her house, but has sent him a 
pocket-book containing notes to the amount of 2,000/. Sheridan, 
devoted to Susannah and proud of spirit, brings back the gift, which 
the haughty Duchess at once casts into the tire. Something like 
a thrill may be sup to pass even through the soul of the 
austere Sheridan on witnessing the destruction of so much money, 
and the emotion that cannot be suppressed is thus idealized by the 
author—* Vous étes riche, milady,” quoth Sheridan, “mais vous 
venez de briler-la le pain de dix familles.” The Duchess might 
have replied that she was making a handsome donation to the 
Bank of England. Fortune seems to have become capricious, The 
Duchess is deeply offended, and Lord Spencer has played a very 
scurvy trick, having purchased from Sheridan’s tailor the 
dress bespoken for the evening party, in the full conviction 
that the young adventurer will not be rich — to buy 
another. Equipped in this dress, the wicked lord comes to 
the tea-party, but Sheridan, who has put on a plain black suit, is 
too much for him. Contriving to get the first word, he recites 
a sort of apologue about a Vizier’s son and a poor poet, the 
meaning of which everybody perfectly understands, and the point 
of which is, that the Visier’s son bought a splendid dress which 
the poet had ordered, not for himself, but for his servant. As 
soon as the tale is ended, Sheridan’s valet, Paddy, enters attired 
exactly like Lord Spencer, who has the extreme mortification of 
seeming to wear his rival’s livery. There is a degree of in ow | 
in this situation, which none but a Frenchman or a Spaniard co 
attain. When the Prince of Wales appears, Sheridan formally 
introduces Susannah, his betrothed, to the notice of Royalty. 

When the third act begins, Sheridan has created a furor with 
his School for Scandal, and offers himself as candidate for the 
representation of Stafford. An interview with a deputation from 
the electors, composed = of persons ee to their = 

rivate interests, proves that he is a very monster of integrity, but 
seems, to be carrying everything him, 
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when his old enemy, Lord Spencer, comes suddenly into the field 


as a rival candidate. Grown bolder in her advances, the Duchess 
offers her hand to Sheridan, and promises to defeat his adversary 
if he will accept it. True to Susannah, he refuses the bait, 
and ‘is elected ‘in spite of every obstacle. Among the many 
villanies of Lord Spencer is a series of attempts to seduce the 
Trish maiden, and Sheridan's friend, Dunbar, has taken advantage 
of the bad man’s weakness to ensure his defeat. Decoyed into an 
apartment, where he expects to meet Susannah, Spencer is safely 
locked up until the election is over. 

Between the third and fourth acts a duel has been fought 
‘between Spencer and Sheridan, in which the latter, having first 
fire, has brought his adversary to the ground ; but Spencer, recovered 
from his wound, has a right to demand a second meeting, and as 
he is an infallible shot, holds Sheridan’s life in his hands. This is 
a very unpleasant position. Sheridan is now the leader of the 


Opposition in the House of Commons, and the husband of | ledge 
Susannah. Hence, he is not inclined to throw away his life for a | is hardly to be hoped for. 


and though the gratification of the vanity of the successful party 
was natural and legitimate, the war itself affords hardly any striking 
events. The same, with the exception of duels between ‘single 
ships, and the bloody repulse of the British troops at New Orleans, 
may he seid of the war of 181z. From 1814 to 1861 the history 
is harder to understand, and more difficult to remember, than that 
of almost any other period of anything like the same importance 
to mankind. That North America, in some form or other, whether 
as one State or as many, Will be the habitation of the most nume- 
rous, and, on an average, the most wealthy portion of the human 
race—that it will be to Europe in — respects what China is to 
Asia—there can be no reasonable doubt. It is equally clear that 
the course of events during the last fifty years has been of 
enormous importance in determining its future prospects and 
character; but to understand what that course of events has 
really been would require a combination of special know- 
with a power of philosophical generalization which 

The excess of a certain sort of light, 


trifle : and Susannah, in agony for her husband’s safety, implores | the vast profusion of evidenee, the infinite mass of discussion and 
mercy ‘at the feet of his enemy, who will only abandon his | detail, will cover the infancy of America, and the formation of its 


scheme ‘of vengeance on certain infamous conditions. Fortu- 
nately, there is a Deus ex Machind in the shape of Dunbar, 
who — on what pretext we do not exactly understand — 
takes upon himself the office of killing Spencer; and the joy of 
Sheridan, at being chosen Minister on the downfall of Pitt, is freed 
from all alloy, by the news that the bad lord is no more. 

To an English audience this story would appear a wild and 
ridiculous rigmarole, but we can easily understand why it delighted 
the audience of the Vaudeville, who, going to see the work of an 
unknown man, and, therefore, expecting to yawn, were astonished 
to find themselves entertained, and, when the play was over, left 
the house, rejoicing that they had discovered a new genius. With 
all its faults and absurdities, the piece is eminently ingenious, and 
we regret to add that one of its A seni is the prevalence of a tho- 
roughly anti-English spirit. The French Marquis, who, though 
an emigrant Loyalist,sympathizes with his Republican compatriots, 
and rejoices at every victory over the allies, is a much more im- 
portant personage on the stege than he is in our description of 
the plot. To him belongs the expression of the real moral of the 
work, which is to the eflect that there is a natural affinity between 
the French and the Trish 2s opposed to the English. The Marquis 
is, in fact, less a Francais then a Gaulois, and in several speeches 
we may trace the effect of the last novel of M. Eugéne Sue. 


MR. BIGELOW ON AMERICA.* 


WV R. BIGELOW, finding that the French were destitute of any 
we good account of the United States in their own language, 
resolved to write one for them; and the present volume is the fruit 
of that resolution. It aims at supplying a portable cyclopedia, in 
which information may be found upon every subject likely to 
interest persons intending to enter into relations of any sort with 
the States, either as traders or immigrants. It describes not 
merely their history and their political constitution, but their 
geology, their botany, their mineralogy, their commerce, their 
manufactures, the state of public education, and many other 
subjects. All this is comprised in a volume of little over 500 
pages. Of course, a book so closely packed with information 
contains little else than facts. The volume is, indeed, something 
between a blue book and an instructive pamphlet, and claims no 
other merits than those which belong to such publications. To 
such merits, however, it has an undoubted claim. It is a simple, 
straightforward account of a variety of important matters, and it 
is full of authentic information. 

It would be untrue to describe the book as in itself very re- 
markable, but the most indifferent reader can hardly lay it down 
without receiving a strong and a singular impression as to the 
subject-matter to which it relates. Belgium is not an interesting 
country; but when a man stands on the top of a tower at 
Antwerp or Bruges, and looks over the vast expanse of common- 
place prosperity spread out before his eyes, he cannot fail to be | 
impressed with the general eflect of that which, viewed in detail, 
is wearisome. In just the same way, Mr. Bigelow’s statements are 
sometimes a little wearisome. It is not very interesting to learn 
how many trillions of cubic feet of water pass down the Mississippi 


| 


national character, with a veil practically as impenetrable as that 
which ignorance has laid over the infancy of other races, 

Mr. Bigelow naturally believes that his country is the best, the 
greatest, and the wisest nation in the world; and that, of all the 
wicked and unnatural rebellions that ever disgraced humanity, 
that of the South is the worst. -As he tells the history of the past 
half century, the Southerners have, for the last two generations, 
been at once the masters and the evil geniuses of the Union. 
Southern men have filled all the chief places of the State, and 
have directed its policy ; and the one end to which that policy has 
been constantly directed is the extension of the area of slavery. 
The North, he says, has completely left the South behind in the 
race of industry and population; and the South has tried to com- 

ensate for its inferiority by adding new Slave States to the Union, 
. which means the representatives of slavery have maintained a 
numerical equality in the Senate, and a practical superiority in 
both houses of Congress. Mr. Bigelow illustrates this general 
thesis by descriptions of the various questions which have occupied 
the attention of Congress from the days of the Missouri Com- 

romise to the present time. Of course he writes with a strong 
Northern bias, but he hardly observes what his argument proves. 
No doubt what he says is true in the main. No doubt the Slave 
States did seek to work the powers of the Union for their own 
advantage, and did secede when they saw that they could no longer 
hope to do so. No doubt they were able to effect this by holding 
over the Northern States the threat, which they are now struggling 
to enforce, of a dissolution of the Union, which was an object of 
dread to tae North and of indifference to themselves. Conceding 
ull this, what is the inference? To a European reader the inference 
seems to be that the Union itself was not a vital one—that it was 
not such a union as exists between England and Scotland, but 
such a one as existed between Holland and Belgium. Paint the 
Southern States as black and the Northern States as white as you 
please, and the inference is, ‘ What fellowship hath Christ with 
3elial?” The moral of all Mr. Bigelow’s arguments is that the 
Abolitionists were the only consistent party in America; yet the 
Abolitionists were, from the first origin of the party down to the 
present war, the enemies of the Union. 

Whatever cpinion may be formed as to the merits of the 
quarrel itself, Mr. Bigelow’s book contains an abundance of 
weighty evidence to show that it has now become desperate and 
irreconcilable, and that the issue is whether the North shall be 
defeated and humbled, or the South be revolutionized. Unless 
the Northerners propose, after defeating the South, to emancipate 
all the slaves and ruin the existing proprietors, they are fighting 
for nothing. It is the conviction that they do propose this—that 
they want not merely to restore the Constitution as it was, but 
to spread Northern ways of thinking and feeling over the South, 
to alter their pursuits and to supersede the existing generation 
by a different class of proprietors — that renders the resistance of 
the South so desperate. 1t is, upon the whole, the saddest event 
that has occurred in a nation of European descent since the 
French Revolution. What issues it may ultimately produce is 
a question which no human creature can pretend to solve. Books 
like Mr. Bigelow’s enable us to get some sort of notion of the 
depth of the gulf which lies between the contending powers, 


in a year, what is the value of the imports and exports, how much 


and of the desperate ferocity by which the combatants must be 


petroleum is produced in a given time, or what is the number of | animated. Whatever may have been the immediate occasion of 


children of a given age under instruction ; but the general result of | 
the whole of these and other such items is highly impressive. 
givesanotion of the New World—a new world in so many senses— | 
— claims the munis of every one who cares to look seriously 
at the prospects, for g or evil, of a great and kindred people. 
Even if Mr. Bigelow’s book does not contain much aetoabe 
called new to an Englishman moderately familiar with American 
affairs, the general collective result is not the less impressive. 

The work opens with a sketch of the history of the United 
States, brought down to the proclamation of the ident on the 
23rd of December last. It has the advantage of being short, and, 
till the beginning of the present unhappy struggle, no history ever 
deserved more fully the praise of being dull. The War of Inde- 
pendence was as uninteresting and fragmentary as it-was important ; 


* Les Etats-Unis d’ Amérique en 1863. Leur Histoire politique ; leurs Res- 
sources mineralogiques, agricoles, industrielles, et commerciales ; et la part pour 
laquelle ils ont contribué a la Richesse-et & la Civilisation du Monde entier. 
Par John Bigelow, Consul des Ktats-Unis aParis. Paris : 1863. 


the war, it is rapidly becoming a war of sentiment and principle, 


It | and every defeat inflicted on the North which does not go 


the Ce of disabling them tends more decidedly to this 
result. 

One piece of Northern legislation produced by the present war 
has passed unnoticed in the excitement of military plage rr 
but is in itself far more important than many of the batt 
which at this moment monopolize attention. This is the new Act 
for the encouragement of immigrants. Slavery indirectly led to 
the disruption of the Union, principally by causing the thern 
half of the United States to grow rich much slower than the 
Northern half, and by aggravating all the differences in taste 


and feeling which that decisive difference in circumstances pro- 


duced. This was shown especially by the rapid advance of the © 


Free States in population—an advance caused chiefly by the 
number of immigrants which they received from all parts of 
Europe. The war has naturaily checked immigration; and in 
order to stimulate it to the utmost, a law has been through 
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Congress, which was proposed and vetoed in the time of President 
Buchanan, and which makes such an offer to the poor population 
of Europe as never was made in this world before. The offer, 
stripped of all technicalities, is, that any one, foreigner or native, 
may, on the payment of ten dollars, be put into possession of one 
hundred and sixty acres of public land, on undertaking to live on 
it for five years, and to become a citizen of the United States. 
The ames of unoccupied land in the States is said, by Mr. 
Bigelow, to be larger than the whole of Europe put together, with 
the exception of Russia; and he adds with truth, that immigrants 
will have the power of choosing any climate, any sort of employment, 
and the society of natives of almost any country that may happen 
to suit their tastes and habits. Up to this time, the public lands 
cost a dollar and a half an acre, so that a lot now offered for ten 
dollars used to cost twenty-four times that sum. No doubt the 
effect of this law, when understood, will be to stimulate immigra- 
tion to the utmost. What the result will be on the population of 
the States it is idle to guess, but it may produce results which will 
last long after the agony of the present war is forgotten. The intense 
interest which we in England have felt in the war has caused us 
to lose sight for the moment of the enormous resources of the 
States. Mr. Bigelow mentions one fact which may be taken as a 
sample of their marvellous extent. Congress has just passed a bill 
for a railway direct to California, which, when complete, will be 
more than fifteen hundred miles in length, running for the greater 
part of its length through a wilderness. 

One interesting chapter of Mr. Bigelow’s work relates to the 
history of the present war. It is very difficult to keep the history 
of very recent events distinctly before the mind. Few people 
could give off hand an account, in proper chronological order, of 
the different occurrences which have taken place since the attack 
on Fort Sumter two years ago. Mr. Bigelow’s rapid summary of 
them is apparently meant to lead up to the well-known passage in 
Mr. Stanton’s recent report, which is quoted in conclusion, and 
which states that, notwithstanding occasional disasters, the Federal 
troops have gradually advanced, and the Confederates receded, 
from the commencement of the war tothe present time. In terms, 
no doubt the observation is true, but Mr. Bigelow’s history affords 
a curious commentary on it. There can be no doubt that during 
the first outburst of the war, the South assumed towards the North 
a men far more prominent and menacing than it could reason- 
ably hope to preserve. It was as if'a small man by an unexpected 
rash had thrown down a big one. What arms, ammunition, and 
officers were to be liad at the moment were, for the most part, in 
Southern hands, and by a sudden and vigorous effort on the part 
of the seceding States, they were able to push their armies to 
within a short distance of Washington. No one could suppose 
that this would continue. The South never tried to conquer the 
North, and there could be no doubt which of the two was the 
stronger when each side put out all its resources. Those resources 
have been put out, and the question is not whether the North has 
gained ground, but whether it has gained so much ground as to 
lead to the inference that it will conquer the South. Events 
passing before us from day to day afford the best answer to this 
qttestion. 

On that part of Mr. Bigelow’s book which does not refer to the 
war, the only remark that can be made is the one which was made 
long ago, “Is not this the great Babylon that I have builded ? ” 
The mind sinks under the contemplation of the masses of wealth 
which are stored up for the use of mankind in that marvellous 
magazine, the North American continent. Vast rivers, lakes 
like seas, boundless plains almost inexhaustibly fertile, the 
richest mines of gold, silver, copper, and coal in the world, 
enormous forests— in short, wealth in every conccivable form and 
in boundless prefusion—are there ; and the whole is presided over 
by a Government of which one great object appears to be to 
summon every human creature who is discontented with his lot in 
the world to come and help to consume it all. Even after full 
allowance has been made for all the horrors and miseries of the 
present war, it is probable that no other nation in the world 
contains so enormous a mass of well-to-do people. The wonderful 
thing is, that any one should draw from that fact any particular 
inference about the American form of government. The cireum- 
stances of the country have done infinitely more to produce the 
Government than the Government to produce the circum- 
stances. Set down in the midst of boundless wealth, many 
millions of Europeans, all or most of whom originally left 
Europe because they had intelligence and spirit enough to feel 
dissatisfied with narrow circumstances and to wish to be rich—and 
of course you have a democratic Government and a vast number 
of well-to-do people. ‘To infer from this that there is any specitie 
virtue in democracy is like drawing a similar inference from the 
feet that a particular democrat has had a large fortune left him. 
To give the Americans their fair proportion of praise and blame 
would be a difficult task, but very Tittle of either ought to be 
— from the fact that they are very numerous and exceedingly 
well off. 


GAMBLING UN FRANCE.* 
pas is one of those extremely proper books upon half 
improper subjects, which, by a judicious intermixture of 
sage advice and piquant example, contrive at once to edify and 


* Les Faucheurs de Nuit. Joueurs et Joueuses. Par Edouard Gourdon. 
Cinquiime Edition. Paris: Lévy. 


amuse, and to satisfy the inquisitivencss of one half of mankind 
without offending the moral sense of the other. M. Gourdon 
appears to have devoted himself assiduously to his subject, and to 
have lost no opportunity of letting in a ray of light upon the 
mysterious retirement into which the verdict of society and the 
operation of police restrictions have for the most part driven 
gamblers, their accomplices, and their victims. Though with- 
drawn from public sight, the passion for play is, the author 
thinks, almost as active as ever. ‘Two little urchins, whom 
saw at Cologne playing at cards in a slaughter-house; form, as 
it were, the frontispiece of his work, and point the moral which he 
endeavours to me Rolling about on the wet flags, and 
bespattered with drops of blood from the carcasses overhead, the 
young gamblers got at last into a furious dispute, seized each other 
y the hair of the head, and, but for M. Gourdon’s interference, 
would have proceeded to settle the controversy with an enormous 
knife. When sufficiently calm to be interrogated, they informed 
him that they were playing at « game called “ Pleasure ;” and the 
dismal satire which the word under such circumstances suggests, 
is, if we may trust the author’s studied delineations, equally 
applicable to every class of those whom despair, or weariness, or 
the morbid craving for an intense form of excitement, has 
tempted within the forbidden circle where Fortune reigns 
supreme. Misery, dishonesty, and ultimate ruin are the almost 
invariable characteristics of such a career; and if any additional 
proof of so incontestable a doctrine were needed, the graphic 
stories which M. Gourdon relates from his personal experience 
would be enough to warn all prudent mariners from a sea 80 
treacherous, and a coast so thickly strewn with the wrecks of the 
unwary and the unfortunate. Mankind, for the author’s purpose, 
are divided into “pigeons,” “hawks,” and “Greeks ;” and gaming, 
as it at present exists in France, seems to be little else than a 
general system of pillage, in which all who participate must either 
be defrauded or defraud. To rescue the pi eons from the 
hawks, and to meet the plots of the “Greeks by counter-con- 
trivances of equal ingenuity, is one of the chief functions of 
the Paris police, and one which of course gives rise to many 
a tragical episode, and many a shameful revelation of hardened 
villany. As illustrating this part of his theme, the author 
gives an account of a “seizure” effected by the police in 
a gambling house, kept by a lady named “la Mére Angora,” a 
few miles out of Paris. A party of twenty initiated guests, 
admitted by signal and carefally guarded from invasion, is as- 
sembled round the table, where piles of gold and an occasional 
half-smothered exclamation of excitement bespeak at once the 
character of their employment. The game is “chemin de fer,” 
the most gambling form of “ baccarat.”” The clock strikes eleven, 
and one of the frequenters of the house suddenly sweeps up hi 
gainings and departs. La Mére Angora looks troubled, and places 
her stake with a trembling hand. A suspicion of treachery passes 
from one guest to another; several prepare for flight; one of the 
party, however, ascertains that all without is quiet, that the 
sentinels are on the look-out, and the play soon goes on more 
fiercely than ever. “Allons, mesdames et messieurs,” some 
one cries out, “remontons dans le train; il n’y a eu 
ni choc ni déraillement. Express Train!” As he speaks, 
the window of the room is dashed open, several officers 
jump in, cut off the —- of flight, and a commissary of 
police appears in the embrasure and solemnly exclaims, “ Let no one 
move from his place.’ The departing guest had, it is now mani- 
fest, turned spy upon his late companions, and used his knowledge 
of the house to introduce the invader by a secret path. Then 
follow examinations, cross-questionings, useless protestations of 
innocence, unblushing acknowledgments of guilt, stoical resig 
tion on the part of the men, feminine lamentation on that of the 
ladies. Some are sent off forthwith to prison, some recognised as 
escaped convicts; some prove their guilt by the possession of guilty 
cards ; the names, faces and careers of almost all are familiar to 
the police. Georges, the soli “pigeon ” of the y, thorough] 
frightened and is allowed to depart with a an 
in his thankfulness at the escape, leaves his hat to be confiscated 
among the other effects of the guilty establishment. The next 
tableau wears a still more tragical aspect. Georges, after a period 
of repentance and reformation, is tempted once more by some 
feminine intrigue to the haunts of his old companions. <A faithless 
mistress, full of venom against the man she has deserted, accuses 
him of unfair play. A Peruvian officer, her accomplice, backs up 
her accusation with an insult, and justifies the insult with his 
sword. Georges, an unskilled fencer, is run through the bedy ; aud 
the Peruvian, suddenly disappearing from the scene of the action,, 
is proved by the police registry to have been in turn valet, 
musician, gambler, a convicted thief, a notorious swordsman, 
and the hero of some scandalous misadventure or other in half the 
capitals of Europe. : 

lay, however, has not always been thus confined to the dregs 
of society; and the period so familiar to every Englishman, when 
the leaders in fashion and politics were conspicuous gamblers, has 
an —_ brilliant counterpart on the other side of the Channel. 
M. Gourdon gives a long list of historical celebrities, with all 
whom the passion for play has seemed like an irresistible instinct, 
Francis I., the Duke of Guise, Anne of Austria, Catherine de 
Medicis, Henry IV., the Chevalier de Grammont, Mazarin, Condé, 
Louis XIV., the Abbé de Choisy, Dangeau, and lastly, Marie 
Antoinette, may all be quoted as conferring a classical dignity upon 
the pursuit. ere is a curious letter from Henry to Sully, in- 
forming the Minister that he has lost 22,000 pistoles at play, and 
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ordering the debt to be at once discharged. In later times, 
Talma, Talleyrand, Balsac, and Rossini have acknowledged the 
fascination of hazard, and lent the lustre of their names to the 
questionable fraternity. Saint Simon gives some curious ex- 
— of the prevalence of the taste under Louis XIV. Once, 
within twenty-six hours after the death of the King’s brother, the 
Duke of Burgundy invited the Duke of Montfort to aly “ What,” 
cried the Duke, in astonishment, “vous n’y songez donc pas! 
Monsieur est encore tout chaud.” “ Pardonnez-moi,”’ answered the 
rince, ‘ jy songe fort bien ; mais le roi ne veut pas qu’on s’ennuie 
Marly; il m’a ordonné de faire jouer tout le monde, et de peur 
ue personne ne l’osit faire le premier, d’en donner moi-méme 
exemple.” Here is a similar scene, from the “Grimm” corre- 
mdence. One evening M. Maurepas entered the salon where 
e Court was assembled and found everybody strangely de- 
pressed : — 
“Eh! nesavez-vous pas,” lui dit-on, “ que c’est aujourd’hui le premier jour 
de deuil ? on n’ose pas jouer. Sa Majestés’ennuie.” . . . “ Mais le piquet,” 


répondit M. de Maurepas, de l’air du monde le plus sérieux, “le piquet est de | 


deuil.” Toute la cour s’empressa de répéter :—“ Le piquet est de deuil!” 
On fit l’'annoncer a la reine, et le ciel reparut sans nuages. 

The necessity for legal restraint and legal supervision in 
gambling matters appears to have been recognised in France at 
a still earlier period than amongst ourselves. In the time of 
Henry IV. and his successor, we tind descents of the police, fines, 
and imprisonments. In 1643, a certain Guillaume Balliahard is 
recorded to have been flogged “ pour avoir tenu une académie de 
jeux défendus.” Some years later, there is an edict forbidding the 

— of tennis courts to use them for gambling purposes. 
nder Louis XIV. the habit was so universal that all restrictions 
were relaxed ; but in the Regency, we again find seizures effected 
by the police, and the legal penalties duly enforced upon guilty 
pa The appearance of the celebrated Law in France, and the 
ination which that courageous financier exercised in the 
highest French circles, appears to have given a new stimulus to 
every sort of play. He used, we are told, generally to play faro at the 
house of Duclos, the fashionable actress of the day, “ quoiqu’il fat 
extrémement souhaité chez les princes et les seigneurs du premier 
ordre, ainsi que dans les plus edlabres académies, ol ses maniéres 
nobles le distinguaient des autres joueurs.” He seems to have 
been consistently magnificent. He went to play with two bags of 
gold, worth 100,000 livres; and finding it impossible to handle 
the desired amount of coin, he had pieces of eighteen livres cast 
for the convenience of himself ond other equally splendid per- 
formers. It was in the time of the Revolution, however, that 
the mania for play reached its greatest height. Four thousand 
were opened in in the Palais Royal 
alone. Every class, from the highest to the lowest, seemed to find 
relief from the excitement of politics in games of the wildest 
speculation. A general relaxation of morals tended to intensify 
the zeal with which society abandoned itself to a congenial 
amusement. When order was once more restored, the taste for 
gaming survived, and several of the new leaders of fashion gave it 
an unfortunate prominence among polite pursuits. Even so 
intrepid a legislator as Napoleon shrank from interfering with so 
deeply-rooted a taste, and the ferme des jeux, instituted by Fouché, 
was merely an attempt to curtail and systematize a confessedly 
irremediable disease. In 1837, the ferme des jeux was suppressed, 
and thenceforward all gaming establishments became as illegal as 
amongst ourselves. That all such prohibitions are liable to be 
infringed is, of course, as the author very reasonably ob- 
serves, no argument against their general utility. The great 
mass of society, both in Paris and London, are at present 
saved from exposure to the most insidious of all temptations; and 
if there be, as M. Gourdon informs us, eighteen notorious 
gambling-houses in the West-End of London, their ill effects 
are restricted to the narrow confines of a vicious clique, and 
no one but a man sedulously bent upon ruin need fall within 
the scope of their attractions. In London we have, happily, few 
of those equivocal “ cercles,” such as a recent gaming trial in Paris 
dragged into unfortunate prominence; the confines of virtue 
and vice are marked with extreme distinctness, and nobody lives 
in bad society without being perfectly aware of the fact. The 
law has done all that can be expected of it in banishing the temp- 
tation, and even the facilities for crime; and if “ pigeons” and 
“hawks,” notwithstanding every safeguard, will meet in secret— 
the one party to prey, the other to be preyed upén—the evil in- 
flicted by gambling upon the community at large is reduced to a 
minimum, when all but the most aii section are kept, not 
only in safety from its allurements, but in absolute ignorance of 
its existence. 


A ROYAL MARRIAGE PROJECT.* 


pat which most strikes and interests us in royal marriages 
is the complication in them of two interests—the political 
and the personal. Two persons, with the ordinary passions and 
feelings of mankind, are joined in the most intimate of relations 
by a private bond. At the same time, two countries appear to 
enter into a public contract, and the one union is prompted, guided, 
modified, made happy or miserable, by the other. e workings 
of two human hearts are governed by, and in their turn govern, 
the intrigues of Princes and Ministers, and the interests and 
feelings of great peoples. Reduced to a clear form, the old 


* Un Projet de Mariage Royal. Par M. Guizot. Paris: L. Hachette 
et Cie. 1863, 


doctrine and practice of diplomatists was the following. The 
marriage of members of a reigning family with subjects must 
be degrading, and may be rous, Yet married they must 
and will be; consorts are, therefore, to be sought in other royal 
houses. So much is necessary. But the method was sup- 
posed to have further advantages. Alliances thus formed may 
appease national jealousies, and extinguish enmity; the - 
will of the families may typify and cause that of their subjects. 
Oftener still was a less laudable object pursued. Dynasties so 
joined might follow a common policy, strengthening each other’s 
ands against disaffection at home, uniting in schemes of —- 
aggrandizement. There was something in this theory while 
nations existed for the sake of princes. When bold spirits began 
to hint at the converse proposition, it became more pertinent 
to inquire whether such connexions did not cause more harm 
than good to a country. Experience seems to prove that 
alliances of this nature, resting on a bond purely artificial, are not 
likely to be permanent. They have often given rise to jealousies 
and quarrels more envenomed than those they were meant to 
heal; and the happiness of the two persons most concerned has 
usually suffered in the same proportion. If it has not, concord has 
more than once proved more harmful than enmity, and has become 
an engine of domestic tyranny. So that, in England at least, we 
have practically agreed to throw the political element out of 
sight. One still occasionally hears the old language used, but 
whatever the enthusiasm or the flattery of the moment may 
assert, no one can think that we are or ought to be more ready 
to support Prussia or Denmark against other Powers because 
the dynasties of those countries have intermarried with our 
own. Commiserating the plight of most royal brides and bride- 
ms, deprived of freewill in the most important deed of their 
ives, M. Guizot expresses his belief that it always will be so— 
that, with so small a field for choice, it will be found impossible 
in practice to consult the inclinations of the parties. This may or 
may not be, though we cannot help thinking that the elimination 
of reasons of State will make the matter far simpler than it has 
been hitherto. But it cannot be doubted that, on a survey of the 
past, the evils which nations have suffered from royal marriages 
far outweigh the good. 

Such is certainly the moral of those family alliances whose tangled 
intrigues M. Guizot has set forth in the work before us—a repub- 
lication, with additions, of articles that have already appeared 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes. Though published just when 
royal marriages are in all men’s mouths, it has no reference 
to recent events. The scene is laid in the seventeenth century; 
the prince is Charles I. ; the ladies are the Infanta Maria of Spain 
and Henrietta Maria of France. Spain was the great Power of 
the sixteenth century. United into a compact monarchy under 
Ferdinand and Isabella, elated by the final subjugation of the 
Moors, with the treasures of the Indies poured into its coffe 
it had excited the alarm of all Europe under Charles V., an 
headed the great Catholic reaction under Philip II. England had 
been most endangered, and had come out of the long struggle 
with the fiercest hatred towards her antagonist. National pride and 
patriotism, Protestant feeling, and the interests of the American 
trade, all combined to support Elizabeth in her policy of constant 
hostility to Spain, and did much to reconcile mento her stern govern- 
mentat home. The plans of her successor were altogether different. 
It was plain enough that there could be no true friendship between 
England and Spain, theirinterests and their feelings being on every 
point opposed. The most that could be hoped for was an arm 
pe. Catholicism had not yet learned to respect, much 
ess to tolerate, an heretical kingdom, and lay, as it were, always 
couched for a spring, waiting the fit moment to bring men back to 
the true ryt by fire and sword. James had not the sense to 
see this, nor the boldness, if he had seen it, to maintain England 
in her rightful position at the head of Protestant States. He made 
— with Spain soon after his accession, and continued all through 

is reign to fawn upon her, to the great disgust and fear of his 
people. It is not very clear from which side the pro of a 
marriage first came. M. Guizot inclines to thin on the 
stren of the documents recently discovered at Siman 
that James, if he did not begin, at least was the first to think 
seriously of the matter. Other evidence seems to make it pro- 
bable that he was led on by proposals from the Spanish Am- 
bassador. As early as 1604, -he Constable of Castile, then envoy to 
England, had suggested a double marriage—Henry, Prince of 
Wales, to espouse the Infanta Anne; his sister Elizabeth to be 
given to Prince Philip, afterwards Philip IV. Probably the Court 
of Madrid only wished to lure James away from his alliance with 
the Dutch; they certainly made no scruple of throwing him over 
when a better prospect opened. Anne was sent to France, where 
she became the queen of Louis XIII. After this, they were 
impudent enough to offer the Infanta Maria, a child of six, to 
Prince Henry. ‘his was of course rejected for the time, but when, 
on Henry’s death in 1614, the inheritance devolved on Charles, 
the idea was resumed. The two ambassadors—Gondomar in 
England, and Digby, afterwards Earl of Bristol, in Spain—en 
warmly in the project. Jamesclung to it with a tenacity which it 
is hard to explain, and was imprudent enough to let the Spaniards 
discover his eagerness. Several years p in correspondence, the 

roverbial slowness of such negotiations — increased tenfold 
y the caution and phlegmatic formality of the Castilian Court. 
At last, Charles an uckingham, impatient of diplomatic 


delays, hoped to settle everything by their presence. The 
traversed France incognito, and reached Madrid with a small 
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suite, which was soon swelled by arrivals from England. It is 
this romantic, and, as it seemed then, when royal visitors some- 
times became royal prisoners, dangerous expedition, which has 
made this marriage project famous. If any complaints are to be 
made of M. Guizot’s book, they might lie against this part. He 
has confined himself almost entirely to the purely political aspects 
of his subject. We do not find any account of the Spanish Court, 
its ae its intrigues, its manners, though such a digression 
would have been both suitable and entertaining, and would have 
relieved the occasional dryness of the long despatches he quotes. 
One would like to know more of Charles’ intercourse with 
Philip IV. and the Infanta, and of the causes which so soon pro- 
dno a mutual dislike between the English and the Spanish 
courtiers. Pride and superstition on one side, met by contempt 
and ridicule from the other, were enough to provoke ill-feeling. 
But the arch offender, according to M. Guizot, was Buckingham. 
His ostentation offended the Castilians, who were generally frugal 
in the midst of their pomp. His presumptuous nonchalance 
broke through their formal rules, and trespassed on their dignity. 
The Infanta herself was far from inspiring any warm sentiments 
in the royal suitor. Her person was plain, her manners cold, as 
became a princess of Spain. Whatever liking Charles had con- 
ceived for Ge from report does not seem to have increased upon 
acquaintance :— 

L’Infante Marie-Anne avait alors dix-sept ans; petite, assez grasse, elle 
avait les cheveux blonds, le teint plutét flamand qu’espagnol, et les lvres 
un peu fortes, selon le type de la maison d’Autriche. Rien ne donne lieu de 
croire qu'elle fit d’un esprit trés-animé et développé ; comme on devait s'y 
attendre, elle était avec le prince a la fois curieuse et embarrassée. I] n’ eut 
d@abord avec elle que des rapports rares et courts; méme quand, logé au 
palais, il la vit de plus pres et plus souvent, l’étiquette de la cour et les 
meeurs espagnoles ne permettaient pas entre eux ces communications 
fréquentes et franches ou les jeunes cceurs se révélent et s’éprennent. . ° 
Pendant son séjour 4 Madrid, Charles continua d’étre avec l'infante galant et 
empressé; mais ni ses actes, ni ses lettres, ni les documents contemporains 
ne témoignent que son cceeur ait été sérieusement engagé, et dans cette 
négociation l'amour ne vint point en aide ala politique. Les fantaisies et 
les —— romanesques d’une jeune imagination ne sont point un gage 

‘amour. 


It was not want of love, however, that foiled the plan. As the 
negotiations advanced, obstacles which were foreseen from the 
first, and which ought to have deterred James from the scheme, 
assumed larger proportions. The great difficulty was that of 
religion. At first, the Spaniards had proposed that Charles should 
become a Catholic. Though not a zealous Protestant, as zeal was 
counted then, the prince was a sincere Anglican, and at once 
rejected so impudent a proposal. They then drew up articles of 
agreement, in which James and his son were to bind themselves 
to allow the Infanta and her household the freest exercise of their 
worship in England, to entrust to her the education of the chil- 
dren who might issue from the marriage till the age of seven, 
and to suspend all the penal laws against the Catholics. To these 
James had acceded, when fresh ditliculties arose from the Pope, 
without whose dispensation Spain would do nothing. He i 
articles much more severe, the bare rumour of which excited fear 
and anger in England. The feelings expressed there, compared 
with those of the Vatican and the Escurial, might have opened 
James's eyes to the folly of his project. The difference of religion 
was but a of the contrast which existed at almost every point 
between the Courts and nations. Speaking of Charles’s arrival 
in Madrid, M. Guizot says : — 


Le contraste était grand entre les cours et les personnes mises ainsi 
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brusquement en présence; deux souverains, l'un indolent et incapable, 
Yautre indécis et pusillanime, essayant, non-seulement de faire vivre en paix, 
mais de marier, dans la personne de leurs enfants, deux politiques contraires ; 
deux favoris, l'un arrogant, l'autre fourbe, tous deux vaniteux, l'un de 
ursuivre effectivement ce mariage, l'autre de I’éluder en ayant l’air de le 
ésirer ; d’un une réserve solennelle, de l'autre une hardiesse présomp- 
tueuse. A coup sir il y avait la de quoi susciter et alimenter, dans une telle 
négociation, des complications, des obscurités, des alternatives et des lenteurs 
infinies. Ce fut en effet le spectacle qu’offrit la cour de Madrid tant que 
Charles et Buckingham y prolongérent leur aventureux séjour. 


At last, — from the clamour of the English, partly from the | 
hatred of Buckingham to his rival Bristol, and his antagonist | 
Olivarez, partly from sheer weariness at the interminable delays | 
he had undergone, Charles obeyed his father’s command, and 
returned to England, where he was welcomed with t orts of 
jo: Many had never expected to see him return alive from that | 

ion’s den; others had feared more for his faith than his life. 
Though, in leaving Madrid, he and Philip exchanged protestations 
of regard, and settled that the Infanta should follow him in a few 
months, he was no sooner in London than the tone of the de- 
spatches from England changed. All Bristol’s efforts could not 
— a coldness that threatened war. It was to no purpose that 

pain showed her vexation at losing the prize she had trifled with so 
long. Buckingham and the Parliament were now for once united, and 
= the lingering regrets of their sovereign over his darling 
scheme. 

It was now the turn of France. Henry IV. had long ago, in 
1604, proposed a double marriage with England; and the whole 
course of the Spanish negotiation since had been watched with 
jealous eyes from Paris. Charles had scarcely returned when the 
— was resumed by the Queen-Mother, Mary of Medici, and 

er ally Richelieu. The great Cardinal, now swiftly rising into 
power, embraced it warmly, and managed it from the first with 
consummate skill. He inspired the English envoys with a full | 
confidence in his sincerity, baffled the intrigues of the disappointed | 
Spani and checked, by a tone firm while it was re ul, the | 


' graphic individuality 
' scenes, the admirable selection of illustrative details, the breadth 
‘and honesty of his views, the clearness and idiomatic flow of 


' deal of Miss Austen about 
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ante menaced by a faction at the Vatican. Urban VIII. was 
lowed to know that, if the marriage was not made by his dis- 
pensation, it would be made without it. Difficulties over which 
Olivarez and Bristol had wrangled for years were disposed of in a 
few weeks. Compared with the Spanish, this alliance inspired 
litle fear in the mind of the most susceptible Protestant. Henrietta 
Maria was a Catholic, but she was also the daughter of Henry IV. ; 
and on the 26th of June, 1625, Charles pas oh to Somerset 
House a princess who was destined to become his evil genius, 
amid the acclamations of a people to whom she was ere — the 
object of the bitterest hatred. That day might not inaptly be 
taken as the turning point in the fortunes of the Stuarts. It first 
gave them the leaning to Romanism which more than ys 
thing else caused their ruin. Throughout Charles's reign, the 
suspicions of his subjects never wanted a point on which 
to fix themselves. It was this that made the Puritans 
regard his family with peculiar aversion. It was this that gave 
colour to the charge of a the Irish rebellion. It was 
through his mother’s influence that Charles II. became a secret, 
his brother an avowed, Catholic. And no one who reads the history 
of the Revolution can doubt that it was mainly owing to the fear 
inspired by their religion, with its doctrine justifying, or supposed 
to justify, a breach of faith for the good of the Church, that a new 
dynasty replaced the Stuarts on the lish throne. 

What strikes us most through the whole of M. Guizot’s narra- 
tive is the smallness of the actors, and the meanness of their 
intrigues. The great characters of the preceding generation have 

assed away and left no fit representatives. Charles V. and Philip 
IL, Henry IV. and Sully, William of Nassau, Elizabeth and her 
Ministers, are replaced by Rudolf IT. and Matthias, Philip III. and 
his son, Lerma and Olivarez, Louis XIII. and De Luynes, James I. 
and his favourites. Only in Eastern Europe are two persons to be 
found with powers not unequal to the occasion, We regard with 
very different feelings de Taner Ferdinand IT. and Gustavus 
Adolphus; but both alike, in strength of mind and sincere 
devotion to a cause, rise far above the other princes of their time. 
M. Guizot, in the last passage we shall quote, describes well the 
change that passes over politics when the great characters dis- 
appear : — 

La sctne s'est ouverte par Henri IV et Sully s’efforcant de conserver au 
drame politique son élévation et son grand dénoument. Henri IV meurt et 
Sully se retire ; le drame n'est plus qu’une série d’intrigues sans plan, sans 
but public, sans dignité comme sans prévoyance, ourdies et conduites par des 
courtisans légers, étourdis ou pusillanimes, uniquement préoccupés de main- 
tenir leur faveur ou de satisfaire leur vanité, aussi incertains que remuants, 
changeant sans cesse de disposition et de manceuvre, et impuissants & amener 
un résultat définitif, quoique préts & poursuivre presque indifféremment les 
résultats les plus divers. ux figures, le pape ? Rome et le parlement & 
Londres, apparaissent seules dans cette négociation avec quelque grandeur. 
Le pape et le parlement avaient seuls une conviction sérieuse et un ferme 
dessein ; Catholiques et Protestants sincéres, ils ne voulaient point, l'un du 
mariage protestant, l'autre du mariage catholique, et tant qu’ils n’eurent 
affaire qu’A des esprits et & des caractéres d’un ordre inférieur, tels que 
Jacques Ter et Bue’ apa Philip IV et Olivarez, ils empéchérent, par 
adresse ou par énergie, le dénoiment dont ils ne voulaient pas. 

It is not nec to say, of a book by M. Guizot, that it has all 
the merits of the French style. A subject which in less skilful 
hands would have been dull, is treated with grace, clearness, and 

recision. The characters are delicately touched; the views of 
uropean politics are luminous and comprehensive. 


PICTURES OF GERMAN LIFE.* 


T is a common and mischievous error that any one who, from 
residence in a foreign country, has picked up enough of a lan- 
guage to talk fluently im it, is qualified to translate from it, 
although, perhaps, knowing no more of its genius and peculiarities 
than a courier or femme de chambre. This kind of smattering in 
French is a very general accomplishment ; and as the higher class 
of readers do not need translations from French authors, they are 
rarely undertaken by persons duly qualified for the work. German 
prose writers have fallen into better hands. A translation 


| from the German has been ben deemed a literary exploit 


of which a man of letters might feel proud; and amo 
competitors for the distinction may be named Thirlwall, Hare, 


| Lewis, Tuffnell, Carlyle, and Mrs. Austin. A place amongst this 


honoured and honourable band has been fairly won by Mrs. 
Malcolm, to whom the English public are indebted for familiar- 


izing them with the best works of a very remarkable writer un- 


defaced. Her excellent version of Freytag’s Soll und Haben, under 
the title of Debt and Credit, has obtained a wide circulation, and, 
together with the other works of the writer, may be confidentl 
recommended as the best antidote to the “ sensation novels” 
which have acquired a deleterious, and, we trust, temporary 
popularity. 

he distinctive merit of Freytag as a writer of fiction is the 
of his characters, the truthfulness of his 


his style, and the fine — that animates him. There is a good 

im, with a far higher aim and pur- 
pose, though less delicacy of touch — with, in short, the marked 
difference that necessarily exists between an essentially feminine, 
and an essentially masculine, mode of treatment. The woman’s 


* Pictures of German Life in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. 
By Gustay Freytag. Translated from the Original by Mrs. Malcolm. 2 vols. 
London: Chapman & Hall. 1863. 
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object is to correct manners —the man’s to promote social and 
eT improvement in the most extended sense of the term. 


ith this view, he hasproduced these Pictures of German Life, which | 


enable us to mark the development of the German mind step by 
step, and to indicate by what peculiar process, or under what open 
or occult influences, it has arrived, alternately advancing and 
receding, at the moral and intellectual position which it occupies. 
What constitutes one great attraction of the book is the nature of 
its materials and authorities, which mainly consist of memoirs and 
an, aptly cited and pointedly applied to illustrate periods 
and classes. We thus get a clear insight into the habits and 
customs of the nobles, the citizens, the artisans, and the peasantry, 
includin 
stood and stand towards each other. The simplicity and homeliness 
long retained by the middle class is remarkable. Thus, a Pro- 
fessor of Theology, about to marry, receives the following letter 
from his bride, in 1750:— 

My love has given me very great pleasure by his agreeable letter, as I 
have seen that he, whose frequent occupations might easily cause me to 
forgotten, has not been hindered from thinking most kindly of me, therefore 
I return my beloved my most bounden thanks. He was pleased, in his dear 
letter, to mention that the ring is ready, but itis not stated what Iam to 
pay for it; I therefore expec 
touching the honourable brother-in-law. 


If my beloved desires that I should know or look after aught else, may it 


please him to speak out freely ; his orders shall at all times be commands to 
me. To the most highly-esteemed Frau Mamma and the Frau Schwester I 
send my dutiful congratulations on this new year, and request of them 
further their gracious favour. My papa and mamma send equally their 
compliments, and wish my beloved to enjoy, in undisturbed contentment, all 
blessings and prosperity. We expect with great desire a kind answer, and 
my papa is the more desirous to receive one, as he himself dictated mamma's 
letter. I am anxious to learn what resolution his honour has come to 
‘touching this matter. I beg leave, my heart, to send with this a bad 
specimen of my workmanship for a waistcoat, humbly requesting his honour 
not to regard the smallness of its value, but rather the goodwill with which 
it is given, for I assure him there are not as many stitches in it as there are 
good wishes accompanying it. In conclusion, I remain, with constant 
esteem, 


My beloved one’s 
Most affectionate 
Cc. 
About the same time, as we are reminded by Freytag, some 
jovial companions 


imagination of these travellers, that they bought a bottle of wine, 
went to the churchyard, and, revelling in the comparison of roses 
and graves, drank up their wine. The most obstreperous of the 
party was Klopstock. Atastilllater period (1770), “ two brothers 
were travelling in the Rhine country, through a sunny valley 
among blooming fruit-trees; one clasped the hand of the other, in 
order, by the soft pressure of his, to express the pleasure he derived 
from his company ; both looked at each other with tender emotion, 
blessed tears of quiet feeling rose in the eyes of both, and they 
embraced each other, or, as would then have been said, they 
blessed the country with the holy kiss of friendship.” The 
travellers were Fritz Jacobi and his brother. The incident, 
with its emotions, is narrated by Fritz, to whom we are also 
indebted for an account of the meeting between Wieland and 
Sophie Laroche :— 


Meanwhile, the amiable lady of the house, of whom, in former days, the 
new guest had been an admirer, also comes down the stairs. The new comer 
has already inquired after her with some agitation, and seems extremel 
impatient to see her; now he catches sight of her and shrinks back with 
emotion, then turns aside, and at the same time throws his hat with 
vehemence behind him tothe ground, and staggers towards her. All this 
has been accompanied with such an extraordinary expression of countenance, 
that the nerves of the bystanders are shaken. ‘The lady of the house goes 
towards her friend with outspread arms ; but he, instead of aecepting her 
embrace, seizes her hand, and bends over it so as to conceal his face; the 
lady leans over him with a heavenly countenance, and says in a tone such 
as no Clarion or Diibois could vie with, “Oh, yes ; it is you— you are still 
my dear friend!” The friend, roused by this touching voice, raises himself 
a little, looks into the weeping eyes of his friend, and then again lets his face 
sink down on her arm. 


When scenes of this kind were of constant occurrence in the 
most cultivated society, no wonder that the new literature bore 
token of them; and we see at a glance how it came to pass that 
the greatest of the German writers laid themselves Am to the 
ridicule of nations who were less in the habit of indulging their 
emotions in public, and had, moreover, arrived at a more advanced 
grade of sentiment and taste. To a German reader there was 
nothing ludicrous in the scene of Goethe's Stella (parodied in The 
Rovers), where the two ladies, meeting for the first time at an inn 
swear eternal friendship and embrace; nor in that where the 
heroine confesses to the object of her passion that she was won by 
his playing on the violin :—“ Every faise note, Fernando, went to 
my heart. It was the sweetest confusion I ever felt in my life.” 
Not unfrequently, however, familiarity gave force; as in Faust 
where Margaret swoons, exclaiming—“ Nachbarin! Euer Flisch- 
chen” (Neighbour, your smelling-bottle); which a noble trans- 
lator fastidiously converted into— Help me, I faint.” 

We, in England, have been wont to deride the notion that 
young men of family took to the road or the forest after attending 
the representation of Schiller’s Robbers ; but it derives plausibility 
from the recorded effect of the acted drama in Germany :— 

The entrance of one of these companies within the walls was an event of 
great importance ; and we see, from the accounts of many worthy men, how 
ga was the influence of such representations upon their life. It is difficult 

r us to comprehend the enthusiasm with which the young people of | 


the constantly shifting relations in which they have | 


t in the next a few lines concerning this, and also 


in the extra-post through a village, the | 
inhabitants of which had planted the churchyard with roses; the | 
contrast of these flowers of love and the graves so excited the | 


| education followed these performances, and the intensity of the feelings 
excited in them. Iffland’s pieees, Verbrechen aus Ehrgeiz and Der Spieler, 
| drew forth not only tears and sobs, but also oaths and impassioned vows. 
Once at Lauchstiidt, when the curtain fell at the end of the Spielers 
(Gamblers), one of the wildest students of Halle rushed up to another, also 
of Halle, but whom he scarcely knew, and begged him, the tears stream 
from his eyes, to record his oath that he would never again touch a 
| According to the account, the excited youth kept his word. Similar scenes 
were not extraordinary. Poor students saveé their money for weeks to 
enable them to go even once from Halle to the theatre in Lauchstiidt, and 
they ran back the same night, so as not to miss their lectures the next 
morning. 
The Werther mania expanded till it became world-wide; but its 
effects were naturally most startling near the source : — 

Immense was the effect; tears flowed in streams; the Werther dress 
became a favourite costume with sentimental gentlemen, and Lotte the most 
renowned female character of that year. That same year, 1774, a number 
of tender souls at Wetzlar, men in high offices and ladies, agreed together to 
arrange a solemnity at the grave of the poor Jerusalem. They assembled 
in the evening, read Werther, and sang the laments and songs on the dead. 
‘They wept profusely; at last, at midnight, the procession went to the 
churchyard. Every one was dressed in black, with a dark veil over the 
face, and a torch in the hand. Any one who met the procession considered 
it as a procession of devils. At the churchyard they formed a circle round 
the grave, and sang, as is reported, the song, “ Ausgelitten hast du, 
ausgerungen ;” an orator made a eulogy on the dead, and said that suicide 
was permitted to love. Finally, the grave was strewed with flowers. The 
repetition of this was prevented by prosaic magistrates. 

| The sudden and rapid growth of German literature is one of those 
intellectual phenomena for which candid critics confess themselves 
unable to account satisfactorily. The fact is triumphantly an- 
nounced in Die Deutsche Muse (the German Muse), one of those 
minor poems of Schiller which have been translated with spirit and 
fidelity by Mr. Shapland Stock : — 


| For her bloomed no Augustan age. 
No Medicwan patronage 
Smiled on the German Muse ; 
She was not fostered by renown, 
Nor in the sunshine of a crown 
| Unfolded her bright hues. 
| The poet disclaims, in the most distinct and emphatic language, 
any supposed debt of gratitude to Frederick the Great, whose 
tastes were exclusively, ostentatiously, and otiensively French ; — 
Before her country’s mightiest one, 
Before the mighty Frederick’s throne, 
Unloved, unprized she came. 
Frey sanctions an _—_— conclusion. He does not, ind 
contend that German literature was intentionally fostered by 
Frederick; but he thinks that, for much of the freedom and eleva- 
tion of thought which have given Germany her high place in 
and philosophy, she is indebted to the greatest of her sons. He 
has also a striking — which suggests that Schiller went a 
little too far when he asserted the German Muse's entire inde- 
_ pendence of princely smiles : — 
| Whilst the storm raged convulsively in France, and the flood rolled its 
waves more wildly every year over Germany, the eyes and hearts of all men 
of intellect were fixed on a little Principality in the middle of Germany, 
where, amidst the deepest tranquillity, the great poet of the nation, by the 
wonderful creations of his mind in prose and verse, dispelled all dark fore- 
bodings. King and Queen were guillotined, and “ Reineke Fuchs” made 
into a poem ; there came, together with Robespierre and the reign of terror, 
letters on the esthetic training of men ; with the battles of Lodi and Arcole, 
Withelm Meister, Horen, and Xenien; with the French acquisition of 
Belgium, Hermann and Dorothea; with the French conquest of Switzerland 
and the States of the Pope, Wallenstein; with the French seizure of the left 
bank of the Rhine, the Bastard of Orleans ; with the occupation of Hanover 
by Napoleon, the Bride of Messina; with Napoleon Emperor, Wilhelm Tél. 
| The ten years in which Schiller and Goethe lived in close friendship —the 
ten great years of German poetry, on which the German will look back in 
distant centuries with emotion and sentimental tenderness —are the same 
years in which a loud cry of woe was heard through the air; in which the 
demons of destruction drew together from all sides, with clothes dipped in 
blood, and scorpion scourges in their hands, in order to make an an of the 
unnatural life of a nation without a State. Only sixty years have since 
passed, yet the period in which our fathers grew up is as strange to us in 
many respects as the period in which, according to tradition, Archimedes 
ealculated geometrical problems, whilst the Romans were storming his city. 


There were disadvantages as well as advantages in this philo- 
| sophical indifference to the stir and bustle of the every-da 
world, with its revolutionary turmoils and its wars. “ Almost 
the characters which the greatest poets produced in their highest 
works of art were deficient in energy, in resolute courage, and poli- 
tical sagacity ; even in the heroes of the drama with whom such cha- 
racteristics were least compatible, there was a melancholy tendency, 
as in Galotti, Gétz, and Egmont—even in Wallenstein and Faust.” 
There is also a dreamy tendency, which still operates injuriously, 
not merely on the writers, but on the practical statesnren, patriots 
and philanthropists, the would-be regenerators, of Germany. The 
are not so much deficient in intelligence or sagacity as in stre 
of will and fixedness of purpose—not so much in brain as in nerve, 
muscle, and backbone. We could cite ample proof of this de- 
ficiency from the chapters entitled, “The Period of Ruin” (1800), 
“The Rise of the Nation” (1801-1815); and “The Illness and 
Recovery” (1815-1848). More is unconsciously supplied by 
the “Conclusion,” in which the author explains the indulgence 
with which his countrymen are still inclined to regard the in- 
srained prejudices of their rulers. ‘A hearty warmth and a feel- 
ing of youthful vigour fill hundreds of thousands. It has become 
a pleasure to be a German; and before long it may be considered 
by foreign nations also to be a high honour.” May it prove so! 
but we have doubts. 
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ARCH.EOLOGIA CANTIANA.* 


WwW: lately had occasion to speak very favourably of the 
Transactions of the Sussex Archeological Society. The 
younger, but equally energetic, antiquarian society established in 
the adjoining county of Kent deserves no less credit for the 
interest and variety of its recently published volume of Transac- 
tions. We accept this as a welcome proof that the retirement 
from his post, on account of advancing age, of its first Secretary, 
the Rev. Lambert Larking, will not be allowed to cripple the 
exertions of the Society, but that the successor of that gentleman, 
Mr. J. G. Talbot, will bring equal zeal and ability to his task. 
We do not know to whom the credit belongs of choosing the 
admirable quotation from the Advancement of Learning which 
serves as a motto to the Kent Society’s volumes. No passage could 
describe more felicitously the province and the utility of these 
local antiquarian associations :— 

Antiquities, or remnants of history, are, as was said, tanguam tabule 
<a when industrious persons, by an exact and scrupulous diligence 
and observation, out of monuments, names, words, proverbs, traditions, 
private records and evidences, fragments of stories, passages of books that 
concern not story, and the like, do save and recover somewhat from the 
deluge of time. 


We have seldom seen a better paper in its way than that by Dr. 
Plumptre, the Master of University College, Oxford, on the remains 
of the Priory of St. Martin’s and the Church of St. Martin-le- 
Grand at Dover. Those who know Dover will remember the noble 
Refectory, now used as abarn, of late Norman-Romanesque archi- 
tecture, which stands near the point where the Folkestone road 
leaves the town. Within the last few years, rows of new houses 
have been built over the farm which used to nestle among the 
picturesque remains of the monastic house; and a new street, 
called Effingham Street, has been carried transversely through the 
transept of the ruined church. During the excavations rendered 
necessary by these works, Dr. Plumptre was able to explore the 
whole site. The result is a very interesting recovery of the 
whole plan of a Norman conventual church and house of the 
first ¢ The Priory church was a cruciform building, 
about 300 feet long and 160 feet broad across the transepts. 
The nave was separated from its aisles by arcades of ten 
arches; each of the transepts had two apsidal chapels on 
its east side; the choir opened by three arches on each side 
into aisles which ended in apsidal chapels, while the central 

was prolonged into a large square-ended Lady-chapel. 
he date of the foundation of the church is known by docu- 
mentary evidence to be the year 1131. The buildings were finished 
in 1139. ‘The stone used for the quoins and dressings came from 
Caen, where a quarry, known for many years afterwards as the 
Quarry of St. Martin, was granted to Archbishop Corboil, the 
founder, by Henry I. It is worth remarking that the Caen stone 
dressings of the Refectory are still in very good condition, “ though 
they have been exposed to the action of the atmosphere,” says 
Dr. Plumptre, “ for upwards of 700 years.” The plan of this 
great church very closely resembles that of the Norman cathedral 
of Canterbury, which preceded it in date by a few years. Pro- 
fessor Willis has shown that the east end of Anselm's Cathedral 
corresponded pretty closely with that of this Dover Priory church, 
as proved by its foundations. Dr. Plumptre also laid bare the 
foundations of a chapter-house, which had an apsidal east end, 
and which occupied the same position—that is to say, eastward of | 
the cloisters—as at Canterbury and Norwich. Let us here warmly 
re-echo Dr. Plumptre’s earnest appeal to the owners of the site not | 


to allow any further extension of the town to interfere with the | 
Refectory. This fine building, 100 feet long by 27 broad, is the | 
earliest specimen of its class remaining in England. 

Not very far from the remains of the Priory is a fragment, 
almost concealed now behind the houses of the market-place, of | 
the very ancient church of St. Martin-le-Grand. It is surprising 
that Dr. Plumptre should have been able to reconstruct from this 
single relic the curious ground-plan of the original east end of the 
church. This building too was cruciform, with a circular apse and 
an aisle running it, from which radiate three small apsidal chapels. | 

We pass over two average papers—one by Mr. Brent, on 
“ Roman Cemeteries in Canterbury,” and the other by the Rev. 
R. C. Jenkins, on “ The Gates of Boulogne,” taken in the siege of 
that town, in 1544, by Henry VIII., and long preserved at Hardres 
Court —in order to reach a valuable communication by Mr. 
Beresford Hope, on “ The Architectural Features of St. Augustine’s, 
Canterbury.” The writer well remarks that the buildings of this 
Missionary College—“ consisting partly of medieval constructions, 
which have remained, comparatively speaking, intact, partly of 
restorations from sufficient data, and partly of new work caretully 
designed in conformity with the old portions”—will inevitably 
become “a pitfall to architectural antiquarians in future genera- 
tions, unless some one who was privy to its transmutation should 
take the trouble of analysing and recording its component 
elements.” No one could be more competent to perform 
this part than the person whose munificence rescued St. Augus- 
tine’s from desecration, and devoted it to its present purpose, and 
whose architectural skill and knowledge directed and assisted the 
architect, Mr. Butterfield, in the restoration and enlargement of 
the remains. This paper is a most valuable and trustworthy 


record of the amount of old work preserved and restored, and of 
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new work added, in this collegiate pile of buildings. After de- 
scribing the present chapel of the college—which is built on the 
site of the old Guesten Chapel of the Abbey, enlarged in an eastern 
direction—Mr. Beresford Hope points out that, when the increased 
number of missionary students shall require it, it will be possible 
to reconstruct from existing remains either the choir, or the choir 
and transepts, of the original abbatial church. We may express a 
hope that that time may soon arrive. 

he next paper is by Mr. W. E. Flaherty, and is entitled 
“ Sequel to the Great Rebellion in Kent of 1381.” This consists 
of a number of documents, hitherto unpublished, extracted from 
the Coram Rege Rolls of 5 Richard II. and the two following 
years. The most important fact to be collected from them seems 
to be this—that this Kent rising was really a “ struggle for relief 
from serfdom.” It is clear that John of Gaunt had some share in 
the movement; and one of the witnesses deposes that emissaries 
from the north of England had come to Canterbury, and had 
related how the Duke of Lancaster had set free all his “natives ”— 
i.e. “born servants or native bondsmen of the lord of the manor ” 
—in the different counties of England. 

Next in order follow some ecclesiological papers. Mr. Herbert 
Smith describes, with two illustrations, a very curious leaden font, 
preserved in Brookland Church, Romney Marsh. The circum- 
ference of this font is divided into twenty compartments, each of 
which contains groups of figures, intended to represent the 
months of the year and the rural occupations suitable to each. 
For example, the month of March, lettered here Marchi, is 
qudelioel by a husbandman chopping a tree. The costume is 
worth noticing. The man wears a cloak, belted tight round his 
waist, a high pointed hood, and “high close-fitting boots, like 
those worn by the countrymen of the present day.” The bill- 
hook in his hand has the same shape as that which the farm- 
labourer still uses for hedging and hurdle-making. Mr. Smith 
supposes—without sufficient reason, as it seems to us— that 
this curious specimen of Norman lead-casting is of foreign, 
possibly Flemish, origin. Why should it not be English ? 
The church of Warehorne forms the subject of a short paper 
by Mr. W. J. Lightfoot, who gives some coloured illustra- 
tions, very well lithographed by Mr. Netherclift, of its ancient 
stained glass. One of the windows contains two figures in 
violent action, of which it appears to be quite impossible to ascer- 
tain the meaning. They seem to represent two men in combat, 
one holding a sword, the other a shield. The author of the paper 


suggests that the conflict between the soul and its spiritual enemy 


is here intended. But the explanation is not satisfactory, In 
another window there is a grotesque figure—a lion with a man’s 
head and a man’s foot. This may, perhaps, symbolize the devil. 
So foolish a paper as the one which follows, by Mr. Beale Poste, 
on a commonplace carved hip-knob in a house at Maidstone, 
ought certainly to have been omitted from the volume. On the 
other hand, Mr. Smith’s transcripts from the note-books which 
the famous antiquary, Sir Edward Dering, filled in 1628 with 
memoranda and sketches of the monumental “ brasses” in 
Sevington Church, are most curious and interesting. The said 
brasses have long since perished, and nothing but their 
matrices remain; but the old Baronet’s drawings,, rude as 
they were, record the costumes and. inscriptions which were 
still preserved in his time. Mr. Jenkins follows with an argu- 
ment to show that some Norman capitals, which have been built 
up in a wall in his parish of Lyminge, came originally from a 
palace of the Archbishops of Canterbury, which is known to have 
existed in that place. From the same Surrenden Collection, in 


| which Sir E. Dering’s church-notes are preserved, comes a charter 


of Philip Augustus, king of France, explained and annotated by 
Mr. Larking himself. The remainder of the volume contains 
unedited documents, Among them isa long extract from Sir Roger 
Twysden’s Journal, written about 1657, in continuation of instal- 
ments given in earlier volumes. We wish our space allowed the 
quotation of Sir Roger’s touching description of his wife’s death. 
‘Lhe narrative is most affecting in its simplicity. The late J. M. 
Kemble, who exceedingly admired the passage, introduced it in 
his memoir of Twysden, prefixed to one of the volumes published 
by the Camden Society. Also from the Surrenden archives comes 
a Visitation of the County of Kent in the year 1619, taken by 
John Philipott, Rouge Dragon. Finally, there are selections of 
Pedes Finium and Inquisitiones post mortem, pertaining to the 
county. In conclusion, we must commend the Kent Archeological 
Society to the warm support of all who are connected with the 
county. These volumes form an indispensable supplement to the 
county histories; and the original documents: with which t 
abound have often an historical value which it would be di t 
to estimate too highly. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE. 
The publication of the “Sarunpar Review” takes place on 
Saturday mornngs, in time for the early trains, and copies. 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent, 
on the day of publication. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. — ST. JAMES'S 


ALL. — ————— Night on Monday Evening, May 25, when the Prog e 
will most popular works. Pianoforte, Mr. Charles Hallé; Violoncello, 
Signor Piatti; violin, Herr (his first in. England). 
Liebhart and Mr. Santley. nductor, Mr. Sofa Stalls, Balco Area, Is. 
<= Tickets and Programmes at Chappell & Co. New Bond Street; and at ‘Austin: 28 naditly. 


ME. DAVID FISHER'S FACTS and FANCIES Musically 


t. David Fisher will 
Satu 


Saturday) at the \, adilly. urday Afternoon at Three. Sarah fi 
Norfolk, Gabricl a a. yr 2, Viotti (with violin solo), Fitz head, Mdme. Rouge et 
Noir, ~ Jenkins's Recital received wi ‘Mame. Stalls, 3s.; 


acclamations. Pianist, 
.; Gallery, ls. Tickets at Austin’s, 28 Piccadilly. 


OCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. — The 
Annual y Open at their Galtery, 5 Poll Malt East (close to 


Gallery), from N 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


PYREN CH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall.—The Tenth Annual 
of, PICTURES the Contribution of Artists of the French and Flemish 


RAPi {AEL. — Remarkable Discovery of one of the 

Raphaels of Charles L., all voonsd of Ay my ad been lost since the time of James II. 
The Picture bears evidence of” nowang Sas the . at Whitehall. in the reign of the latter 
monarch. It is the most important Ba sang eture ever publicly exhibited. Ou view daily, af 
191 Piceadilly, from Ten to Seven. Admission, | 


“ Tell the Prince that this is the secret of England's 
TS SPLENDID PICTURE of HER MAJ ESTY the 
EN presenting a Copy of the Bible to the Aitinn Em 


bassage at Windsor Castile, 
of the power and greatness of her to the Sacre Brok, 


one Jones Barker, Esq., K.L., 4 now on. VIEW daily, at Messrs. J. & RK. Jenuings's 
62 Cheapside. Hours, Ten to Five. 6d. _— 


OYAL HORTICULTU :AL SOCIETY.—June ne 10, 1863. — 
UNCOVERING of MEMORIAL of 1851. in the presence of their 
Royal the PRINCE and PRIN ALES. 
A. MURRAY. 


AL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY'S | S GREAT SHOW, 
Wed pee next, May 27.. Open at One o'clock. Bands of Royal sess ond 
Gee Guards at Three o'clock. Admission, 7s. 6d.; or by Tickets purchased befure the 
ORTICULTURAL GREAT SHOW, at South Kensington, 

Wednesday next, May 27. The Garden will net be open till One o'clock. 
{IRST GREAT SHOW at South Kensington, on Wednesday 
next. Al jy oor» until Tuesday, 5s. each, to be had at the Garden, and of the principal 


HE “FIRST GREAT INTERNATIONAL SHOW of 
SPORTING and DOGS be held at the HALL, Islington, 
in the week commencing te View on MONDAY, May 25 (after 4 p.m.), when 
the Fi alll tea reat Urehestra. 
Prices of Admission. 


For the use of c. Forty Ticke ts, admissible before 11 on Wedn: esday, Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday, for é fi, m: may be obtained on application to the Secretary, at the Office, 
Barford Street, Liverpool Re 


ERCEN TENARY of SHAKSPERE’S BIRTH. AS 
Moses of Literary and Scientific Gentlemen bold on the 8th inst. it was resolved 
— be taken towards the aeons in London of a NATIONAL MONUMENT to Sin 
SPERE. Those i n this may pon with the Hon. Sec. of the 
Urban Club, at St. John's Gate. Clerkenwell. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION. — The GOLD MEDAL of the 

ATHLETIC CLUB, or a prize of Ten Guineas, will be ziven for the best Essay on the 
above 5 ao a in to the Committee of the Club on or before June 1 next. 

The be read in St. George's Hall, Liverpool, presentation of Prizes to the 
vi the Olympic Contests to be held in Liverpool, Jur 

For further particulars, apply toJoux Hon. Sec. od Athtetic Club, Liverpool. 


MALVERN PROPRIETARY COLLEGE. 
+ President and Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of WORCESTER. 


Head Master—The Rev. ARTHUR FABER, M.A.., Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 
been made for commencing the College Buildings so that they may be 
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oS M ENDELSSOHN NIGHT at the MONDAY POPULAR 


CONCERTS on Monday Evening, May 25, at St. James's Hall. 


Ar havi 
opened for the reception of Pupils during the summer of 1864. 
For viagra Shares apply the Honorary Secretary, from whom any further 
may bt, 


Sa R. CHARLES HALLE and SIGNOR PIATTI at the 
MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. JAMES'S HALL.—Mr. Hallé will 

rform Mendelssohn's Andante and Kondo Capriccioso for Piano alone, and join Signor 
5 Mendelssohn's Variations in D for Pianofurte and Violoncello. Stalls, 5s.; Baicony, 
Area, 1s. Tickets at ( happell & Co’s., 0 New Bond Street. 


A USICAL UNION. — Tuesday, May 26, Half-past Three.— 
Quartet, C minor (Beethoven). Duet, B flat, Piano and Violoncello (Mendelssohn). 
intet, < minor, Piano, Two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello (Spohr). Vocal Music and 
Artists, J Japha (first time), Ries, Webb, and Piatti. ot emt gr (last time this 
Season). tickets, Half-a-Guinea each, to be be had of Cramer & Co.; & Co.; Ollivier & 
Co.; Austin, at the Hall; and Ashdown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 
J. ELLA, Director. _ 


UEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover Square. — An 
Se EVENING CONCERT in behalf of the Association in Aid of the f and Dumb, 
ene 309 Kegent Street,and the British Asylum for Deaf and Dumb Females, Homerton, will be 
= given on Thursday, May 28, under the fullowing distinguished patronage :— 
E R.H. the Prince of WALES 


H. the Princess Al 
: H.R H. the Duchess of CAMBR 
T.R.H. the Privcess MARY of CAMBRIDGE 
have i d their intention to be present.) 
eae The Duchess of Argyll The Lady Ebury 
Duchess of Manchester The Lady Elcho 
The Coun y Raglat 
See The Countess Cow The Lady Rokeby 
‘The Countess of Dalkeith The Lady Elizabeth Adeane 
The Countess of Derby The Lady Selina Bidweil 
The Countess of Desart The Lady Augusta Cadogan 
The Countess Grey The Lady Honoria Cadogan 
Le The Countess of Kinnoull The Lady Katharine Coke 
Seas The Countess of Leicester The Lady Elizabeth De Ros 
The Countess of Macclesfield The Lady Constance Grosvenor 
The Countess Sefton The Lady Margaret Macdonald 
‘The Countess Spencer The Lady Emma 
The Viscountess Clifden ‘The Hon. Mrs. Coke 
The Viscountess Enfield The Hon. Mrs. Seymour Damer 
The Viscount ss Grey de Wilton The Hon. Mrs. Egerton 
The Viscountess Royston The Hon. Mrs. We: ~ad 
The Viscountess Sydney Mrs. Lieut.-Col. 
The Lady Carbery Mrs. Freake 
The Lady De Ros 


The Wandering Minstrels have kindly consented to give their assistance. 
Conductor—The Hon. SEYMOUR J. G. EGERTON. 
Stalls (numbered), One Guinea. Tickets at Chappell’s, 50 New Bond egret. W.; at the 
Hanover Square Rooms; and at Baker & Morton's, 4 Oid Cavendish Street, W . 


S THALBERG’S MATINEES MUSICALES.—First Matinée, 
* Monday next, May 25.—S. THALBERG has the honour to announce that he will sive 


: = a * FOUR MATINEES at the Hanover Square Rooms (being his only appearances in London 
” yey which will take place on Monday, May 25; Monday, June 1, June 8, a June 


mmence at Half-past Iwo Stail subscription for the series, T hree G uineas ; 
fesily ticket to admit four (stalls), Three Guineas ; one stall ticket, One Guinea; unreserved 
seats, Half-a-Guinea; to be had at the Music Sellers and Librarians, and of Mr. Fish, Hanover 
Square ms, where the pian of the seats may be pong 


| EVASSOR en VISITE. — Continued Success. — Fourth 
Week. SCENES et CHANSONS COMIQUES, with change of Programme.—Dudley 
Piccadilly. Mons. LEVASSOR will continue his very successful ENTERTALN- 
MEN 4, assisted by Madlie. Teisseire and Mons. Rey, every Tuesday, Thuredey. and Saturday 
Evenings, at ~ Eight. M. Koo-enboom. Seats (unreserved), %s.; Stalls 
Se (numbered ) a few Fauteuils, 10s. 6d. each, to be obtained at Mr. Mitehell” s. Royal 

Library, 33 Ol did’ Bond Street, W. 


FANNY KEMBLE'S READINGS of SHAKSPEARE. 


_Duiley Gollerz. Piccadilly.__Mr. Mitchell has the pleasure to announce that, in con- 
sequence of the success which has attended the first Series of Mrs. FANNY KEMBLE'S 
READINGS of St SHAKS PEARE, they will be continued every Monday and Wednesday 

of Wis a! Saturday Morning. On Monday Evening, May 25, THE MERRY WIVES 
3 ss NDSOR. Wednesday Evening. May 27, OTHELLO. ‘And on Saturday Morning, May 
WINTER: TALE. To commence cach -past Eight, and on saturday 
Morats at Three. Seats (unreserved), 3s. ; few Fauteuils, 7s. cach. Mr. 

Mi 's, Royal Library, $3 Uld Bond Street, W. 


L. STUMMES, M.D., Malvern, Hon. Sec. 
S; AINT-GERMAIN-EN-LAYE, France.—A Professor of the 


University of Paris, who pre»ares a limited number of French Pupils for the Polytechnic 
School, and the Ecole Centrale, receives also an equal number of Young Englishmen, giving 
them the cy en of learning Fre -nch practically as well as grammaticaily, through constant 
and intima d young Frenchmen, while the og 
tory studies for Competitive Examinations in their own country, und>r direction, he being 
himself master of the principal Modern and the Ancient Lancu e3, and 5... the assistance of 
a first-rate French Mathematician who yvealiles with him. For Prospectuses, containing refer- 
ences to Noblemen and Gentlemen of both countries, terms, and all a apply to 
Professor Dr. B., 14 Rue Saint-‘Thomas, Saint-Germain-en-Laye, near Paris. 


Cont TINENTAL EDUCATION.—An Officer, formerly in the 
Service of H.M. the King of Bavaria, and Major in the British German Legion, wishes oe 
receive into his family two or three Young Gentlemen desirous of learning French and Germ 
thoroughly. and preparing for the Army or Diplomatic Service. 
He resides in a pleasant and healthy town of Northern Germany. where the advantages are 
fev Se great. The highest references given and required. For further particulars, apply to 
Re Youno, Whitnash Rectory, Leamington. 


M45 OR R. C. BARNARD, late of H.M. 41st Regiment, 

B.A. (1861) of Emmanuel College, Cambriige, F.L.S., receives PUPILS to be prepared for 

Cheltenham or for College, the Army, or other Profi ‘essions.—Cambridge House, Bays Hill, 
veite 


WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, and DIRECT COMMIS- 


ILITARY EDUCATION iat Bromsgrove House, 
Twelve PUPILS are p-epared e Rev. W. JOMNSTONE, M.A.; for 

years Professor, Examiner, and Chaplain in the Military College, Addiscombe (lately Proadicsn | 

WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, THE LINE, AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


Tw (O CAMBRIDGE MEN, experienced in Tuition, receive 
TWELVE PUPILS, who are tendion, for the above, and prepare them thoroughly and 
quickly. Terms moderate.— M.A.,6 Angell Terrace, Brixton, 8. 


PRiV: ATE TUITION by the SEA-SIDE.— The Rev. 

DWARD BRICE,B.A., late Scholar of Lincoln College, Oxford, receives into his family 
SIX PUPILS to prepare for the Army, 5 err: Public Schools, &c. Terms, £100 a year.— 
Address, 2 Vi illas, Ellenb Weston-super- Mare. 


RIVATE TUITION on the MALVERN HILLS.—A 

married Clerzyman, experienced in Tuition, bee ony parochial ch: re, who. takes a 
limited number of Pupils to renege for the Public Se 8, Profi d has 
Jacancies. References, Rev. Dr. Vavouan, late Head 
Address, Rev. E. Foro, West ‘oben Park. 


()RPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, Haverstock Hill, near 


N.W. 


Pat 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN ont EL. H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Instituted, May 10, 1758. 

For Poor Orphan and other Callézen from every part o Since its 
formation, 105 years since, 2,097 have been admitted—60 are Jescived am ~y 302 are now in 
 — neo’. but there are vacant Beds for 100 more, which can only be filled by additional 

ntributions. 

As this Charity has suffered in common with other Charities d ding uj Subscriptions 
and Donations, arising out of the Distress in additional help in at 


the present time, and will be most gratefully received by Boonetary 
JOSEPH SOUL, Secretary. 
Office, 32 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
£10 10s. and upwards, or an Annual Subscription of £1 1s. and eetecenstitntena 
_____ Governor of the Charity, and entitles to Votes at each | 


AS GENTLEMAN is desirous of obtaining E mplosment in 
Town. His services will be found useful both as COLLECTOK and CO: RESPONDENT, 


twelve years satisfactorily e has also expe! a Wes ishmen 


furnish the best References of ability and med Amis G., 14 Old 
Cheisea, S.W 
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The Saturday Review. 


pou CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS.—A Military 
Tutor, who has several Candidates for the above reading with him, will be happy to meet 
—- others, resident or non-resident. At the India Civil Service Examination in a. four 

in tneseasful out of five Candidates that from his house, and were placed 12th, 13th, 
Soh. and 63rd.—Address, A. D. Srnanon, M.A., 12 Princes Square, Bayswater, 


MEDICAL GENTLEMAN, aged 24, fully qualified, and 


BRIGHTON. .—A married Gentleman, residing in a first-rate 
situation, having more room than he wishes to witha Boerder 
ortwo. Ample and genteel or & Ladies 
servant if required). Permanency bei ont at, to Terme 
elizible parties. Address to B. A.. Post Office. 
HE NEWSPAPER PRESS.—A Literary Man, who hes hed 
1 rer a recengegemen in Management, ie, 
Messrs. & Nev Ch Ec. 
LITERARY MAN may obtain Pou and P 


rofit 
Only treated with.—. Mr. Wx. Jaqver, Solicitor, 9 Ciifford’s 


n EAC. 


MENTAL INVALID.—A Lady residing in a pleasant villa 
ed London, and accustomed to the nt of the Insane, is desirous of havi: 
the care of a Lady mentally afflicted. The hig references given.—Address, post paid, 

c.G. Montpellier Square, Brompton. London 
(HE GENERAL CREDIT and FINANCE COMPANY of 
LONDON (Limited). 


ALEXANDRA HOTEL, COMPANY (Limited), HYDE 


The Liability of each Shareholder is limited to the amount of his Shares. 
Capital, £120,000, in 12,000 Shares of £10 each. 


pay Share; £2 per Sha Allotment; and 
Directors. 
Sir FREDERIC SMITH, M.P., F.R.S., Hyde Park Square, Chairman. 


Lieutenant-General 
Sir DAVID W. BARCLAY, 
Lieutenant-Colonel A. DICKSON, M.P., Chapel Street, Belgrave Square, and Croom Castle. 


Calis not to 


Hon. J. TWISLETON FIENNES, 40 Queen's Gate Terrace, S.W- 
Colonel BROWN KNOX, M_P., Wilton Crescent, 8.W. 
Si: GEONGE LAMBERT, Kingston-on- 
Sir GO. C.B., eley Square, 8.W. 


Bankers. 
ROBARTS, LUB CO.,1 


Broker—LEWIS H. 7 Lothbury, E.C. 
Solicitors—Mesers. VALLANCE & VALLANCE, 20 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
Architect_FRANCIS H. FOWLER, Esq., M.I.B.A., Fleet Street, E.C, 
Auditors—Messrs. HARDING, PULLEIN, WHINNEY, & GIBBONS, Serle Street, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
Secretary (pro tem.)—H. NANSON, Esq. 
Offices—10 GEORGE YARD, LOMBARD STREET , and at the HOTEL. 
ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 
one grand hotel of the six magnificent mansions (including “ Wallace's 


The conversion into 
Hotel "’) at St. ¢ Place, HL Park , commanding direct and 
over Hyde Park, Hotien ow,'and the Serpenting, le the object for which this Company is 


‘To be Incorporated under The Companies’ the of hold 


First Capital, 22,500,000, in 125,000 Shares of £20 each. 
increase it issues, to be decided General M 
With power to by subsequent me upon by Special eetings 


Payment on Allotment £2 per Share. 


Directors. 
SAMUEL LAING, Esq., late Finance Minister of India, Chairm: 
Wet AM PATRIC “ANDREW, Esq., Chairman of the Seinde, Punjaub, and Delhi 
SAMUEL, BEALE, Bsq., M.P., Chairman of the Midland Railway. 
EDWARD (Messrs. E. Blow . Bankers, 
THOMAS BR. Jun.,4 Great Street, 
CHAKLES P. ‘DEV AUX, Esq. (Messrs. C. Devaux & 


Sir ory. ART ALEXANDER bONALDSON, touneciy’ Colonial Secretary of New South 
JAMES “PHOMPSON MACKENZIE, Esq., Deputy-Chairman of the Eastern Bengal 
BRAMLEY MOORE, Esq., M.P., 
MUEL LEO SCHUSTER, Schacter, Sen, & Go.) 
CHARL ‘ES TU RN ER. Eso., Liverpoo 
GEORGE WOKMS, Esq. (Messrs. G. & A. 
Solicitors—Messrs. BAXTER, ROSE, NORTON, & Co., 6 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
Bankers. 
THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK. 
THE UNION BANK OF LONDON, 


Brokers. 


Messrs. JOSHUA HUTCHINSON & SON, 
Messrs. LAURENCE, SON, & PEARCE. 
Secretary (pro tem.)—J. L. SAWER, Esq. 
Temporary Ofices—62 KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. 
PROSPECTUS. 
The foundation of institutions on the Conti 
financial and industriel enterprise, has now beco: 
success has been remarkable. Such institutions ae be abused, and ig mere instruments 
ot speculation ; but when prudently cond towards legitimate business, it 
cannot be denied that they meet one of the real wants of the age. 
Engiand has hitherto not patticipated in and the is, that Paris 
has, to a considerable extent, superseded London as the contre of financial enterprise 
London, nevertheless, affords by far the best sphere for a well-managed undertaking of this 
description. It is the greatest money- -market of the world ; = AP agde to which all foreign 
nutions resort to raise capital ; the place where large con ie and loans nezo- 
tiated. There is clearly n other money- “market where conseuareted Capital and Credit ought 


to command a more secure or a oleae Bro 

England also, in her Colon: yn in her vast Indian Empire, affords a field for 
legitimate enterprise which rr Uinecualled b oy any other country. India, with a population of 
180,000,000, rapidly advancing in wealth and prosperity, requires nothing more to accelerate its 
development than the cirection towards its territory of some portion of that vast annual 
accumulation of English Capital which seeks investment at a low rate of interest. To ally 
the demand of ia he © tem at 10 or 12 per cent., with the English demand for investment 
at4 or 5 per cent., of rds an ample sphere for operations. 

It is to meet these pt. that some gentlemen experienced in financial and mercantile 

have associated themselves together in order to form an English 

alliance with the following leading Banking Houses and Capitalists of France, who are a 
to form a similar Company in P: uris, under the title of “ Socicte g’nérale pour favoriser le 
developpement de l'Industrie et du Commerce de la France,” the application for a Concession 


which large Capital and Credit for 
me an fact, and in mony cases their 


being made by— 
Messrs. Archdeacon, Ancien Agent de change. Messrs. Leroux (Alfred), Député au Corps 
»  Burtholony, Président de la Cie., du Législatif. 
Chemin de Fer de Paris & Orléans, » Lacy § illot, Avcien Président du 
»  Bischoffsheim, Opiteenle, & Cie., ‘Tribunal de Commerce de la Scine. 
Miraba mae Paccard, & Cie., Banquiers 


Banquiers 
Blount & Cle, Banquiers & 


a Pari 
Par Perier Th ), Régent de la Ba de 
Anvers, Banquier & Paris. Fra 


rance. 
 Davillier (Henri), Président de la » Pinard, du comptoir d’Escompte, de 
Chambre de Commerce de P: Paris. 
»  Denitre, President du Tribunal de » Schneider, Vice-Président du Corps 
Commerce de Paris. Legislatif. 
Feére, de la Banque de » Simons, Président de la Cie., des 
Fra Chemins de Fer de l'Ouest. 


Lutscher, & Cie., Banquiers 
= & Paris. ¥ Fer de Paris & Lyon, et A la Mediter- 


Trance. 


A treaty has been signed with this party by which they subscribe for ong Shares in this 
Company's present issue, and the same number in case of a second issue, the Company 
subscribing for 20,000 of their shares, ona arrangements being made by which the two 
Companies act as each other's agents, and have the option of participating to a certain extent 
in each other's operations. 
The business will be to negotiate Loans and Concessions; assist industrial enterprises, Public 
Works and Railway eatartehingn Negotiate Foreign, Indian. and Colonial ds; conduct 
Mercantile blish agencies for large commission business; in a word, to 
undertake all such 0; _ asan intelligent and experienced Capitalist might effeet on his 
own account with a Capital of millions, with the omaeesen of such purely speculative transac- 
tions as are prohibited by the Memorandum of Associatiot 
he credit and resources derived from a large subscribed ‘capital could thus be employed in 
— dividend with a comparatively small paid-up capital. It is probable that not more 
than 40 or 50 per cent. would ever be called 2 on any Shares, a further issue being made when- 
No Call will exceed £2 per prank be made at 


ever thei increase of business voquanes it. 
intervals of less than two a 


00 8 have n subscribed as above- cated by the French party, and the remaining 
105.000 by private subscription ; but arrangements have been made for deducting from these 
subscriptions, so as to give the public the option of feubeeribine for 35,000 shares. 

Copies of the emecendem © and Articles of Association lie for inspection at the Office of the 
Solicitors, Messrs. Baxter. orton, & Co., 6 Victoria Street, Westminster, and at the Tem- 
Poalications for Bh ama. be made to the Directors, 62 King William Street, Ci 

pplications for Shares ma: made vi 
Messrs. J. Hutchinson & Son, fs 15 Angel Court; or to Messrs. Lonconee, Son. & Pearce o~ 
Mart, Bartholomew Lane. 

London, May 1863. 

THE GENERAL CREDIT AND FINANCE COMPANY OF LONDON (LIMITED). 
Form of Application for Shares. 

To the pm - the General Credit and Finance Company of London (Limited). 

Gentleme request you to allot me chews in the General Credit and Finance 

Company of yr (Lim ted), and I hereby agree to become a member of the Company, i 


~ The possession of so magnificent a site, with buildings 

a portion actually appropriated as an Hotel, with an estab! yo of the highest 

character, and with a space for the erection of a iT — and coffee-room, and wanting only 
ications to be made between these 


drain ad reception in suites, 


billiard room, 
ments will also com 
the mapner of the 


rrang 
which experience and good taste can suggest will be a. 
comfort house, cos combined the 


delay arising 
regard to the position of 

Disostess feel ustified in looking forward to a very large and remunerative return upon the 
ca 
S*Hine Liability of the Shareholders will be limited to the amount of Shares for which they 


Depot of £ Share Application, and a further sum of £2 Share 
gyre Aieenes t. "The not exceed £3 per ‘Share, at intervals of not less than 


Iino Allotment be made the Deposit will be returned, without any deduction whatever. 
Applications for Shares may be made in the usual form to the Brokers, Solicitors, or Secre- 


Established 1838. 
CANADA AGENCY ASSOCIATION (Limited). 
123 GRESHAM HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 
Reserved, £25,000. 


The Hon. Mr. Justice HALIBURTON, M.P., Chairman. 
Hon. Viscount Bury, M.P. 


C. Glyn, 


Solicitors — Messrs. Freshfields & Newman. 
Bankers — Messrs. Glyn, Mills, & Co. 
Secretary — Henry N. Long, Esq. 


of moneys, in of real estate 


epee ~~ ample value, to produce to the mortgagee £7 per cent. per annum guaranteed by 
e Association. 
‘The Directors are assisted at Toronto by a local board, manager, solicitors, and valuers of 
ae and great e 

urther particulars may be on application. 


[" PERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, | Olid Broad 
Street, E.C.—Instituted a.p. 1820. A SUPPLEMENT to bag PROSPECTUS, showing 
the advantages of the Bonus System, may be had on application 


SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 
NORTH BRITISH 


and MERCANTILE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Established 1809. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Special Acts of Parliament. 
Accumulated and Invested Funds .. .. 
Annual Revenue ., 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances granted both at Home and in Foreign Countries on the most liberal terms. 
DEPARTMENT. 
Every facility offered to Insu 


90 per Cent. of the profits d vided among the I rers on the participating principle. 
The new Life Business transacted in 1862 es follows: 
Policies. Amount Insured. 
1037 £768,334 


LONDON .. 3 THREA ADN SEEDLE STREET. 
” 4 NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY. 
‘West-End Office, H WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


(CLERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY.—Established 1824 
All Persons who effect Policies on the participating Beale before June 30, 1263, will be entitled 
at the NEXT BONUS to one your "s additional Share of Profits over later Assurers. 
Table of Rates, and Forms of Proposal, can be obtained of any of the Society's Agents, or of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 


___13 St. James's Square, London, S.W 


ASSURANCE OFFICE. 


NEW BRIDGE STREET. BLACKFRIARS. 


The Right Hon. Lord TREDEG AR, President. 
Wn. Fred. Pollock, Fea vV.P. Richard Gosling, Esq. 
James Spicer, Esq. VP. r Martineau, 
John Charles Burgoyne John Alldin Moore, ‘ 
Lord G. H. Cavendish, meee Sir Alexander Morison, M.D. 


Frederick Cowper, John Charles Tomeier, Esq. 
Charles Curling, Esq. Richard Twining, 
Charles Dyneley, Esq. H. 8. H. Wol 
rit EQUITABLE, established in 1762, was one of the earliest Oices on the mutual 
princi 
Th vauiee rofits are divisible its Members, no portion of the same being diverted 
either for dividends on shares, as Offices, or for “ Commission " to agents. 


in“ 
During the century of its existence it has paid £16,460,000 in claims, and £15,260,000 for 
bonuses on the same. 


The invested capital, on D ber 31, 1862, €: Jed oe millions sterling. 
at the last in D d £770,000, as a basis for future 
a nder the Bye-Law of December 19, 1816, the deainn policies are admitted to participa- 
min 


New re tho be placed among that number after payment of 
a rateable share in the bonus to be made in 


accept such shares, or any less number that may be allotted to me, and to pay the «2 per 
on al apemene Ee I request you to place my name on the register of members in respect of the 
Iam, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
Name in full 
Address in full 
Reference ....... 
Date ... 


December 1869, and in ‘all f Denefits ‘the Office. 
Sunnenpver ov — The full value is paid on surrender, be deduction. 
Loans ow Porrcres. — The Directors will make advances on ‘olicies. 
A Court of Directors is held every ednesday, from It to proposals for 
ee See ae a Short Account of the Society may be had on application, personally or 


ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 
677 
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unequalled in any similar project which has been brought under the notice of the publi 
a Po] The Alexandra Hotel will offer to the families of the nobility and gentry all the luxuries and 
on, comforts of a peivate residence, with pure air and uninterrupted views; and its immediate 
proximity to Palace, the Parks, Piccadilly, and Belgravia, present local advantages which 
— cannot be too highly valued. 
a The additions which will be made to the furnishing and cmbellishmeat of the Hotel will be 
y commensurate with the importance of the site and the connexion which this Hotel will 
pal 
accomm 
of 
on, 
en pted, so as 
hotel accom 
ts 
i 
| 
| 
| 
ve a dividend of 5 per cent. or upwards, and will then be paid by an allowance of 10 per cent 
on the divisible profits of the year ; and their interests are further identified with the success o 
the Company by clauses in the Articles of Association, and by giving them the privileze of 
taking a fifth of any further issue of shares. Subject to this, and to the Subscription of 20,000 
shares in each New Series by the French party, all new shares will be distributed pro rata 


The Review. 


23, 1863. 


Ss of COURT HOTEL COMPANY ( Limited). —At a 
Meeting of the Board of Dircetors held on April 16, 1863, it was resolved : 
That the Share List be closed on May 27. 
After which time no turther application for Sh ares will be reeeived. 


63 Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. iH! T.L. BEWLEY, Secretary. 
KONIGSWINTDR ON THE RHINE. 
HOTEL D: DE BE BERLIN, at Kénigswinter, at the foot of the 
amilics reselved'on very moderate terms. 


CHR. SCHMIDT. 
ALVERN.—THE WATER CURE ESTABLISHMENT 


and HOME for INVALIDS. Erected by Dr. Wtrsox tg Ad he introduced the Water 
Cure into eagiend. Receives 70 Patients, and has now a ‘furkish attached.—For terms, 


&ec., apply to Dr. Wisox. 
YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM,  Svupsrook Park, 


ond Hill, Surrey. — Phy Dr. E. W. "LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. The 
‘TURKISH BATH on the premlees. under Dr. Lane's medical direction. Consuitations in 
London at the City Turkish and Hydropathie Baths, 5 South Street, ,every Tuesday 
and Friday, between 1 and 4. 


HE WATER CURE in CHRONIC DISEASE. — BEN 
RHYDDING, ILKLEY.— This is one of the most_complete and most comfortable 
Establishments in E ngland for the reception of Patients “. yt Yor a full description of 
Ben Rhy my ® with Map of Routes, see Third Edition of “ Ben Rhydding, the Asclepion of 
England— Its Beauties, Its Ways, and It ite At eee 3” to be had, by enclosing |3 stamps, of Mr. 
Shuttleworth, Bookseller, Iikley, Yorkshi 


CAWTHORN & HUTT will have ready in a few days a 
list of Surplus Copies of the most recent popular Works, which they will offer “to the 
ublic at very reduced prices. List:—Smiles's Engineers, 

vols. vols. 30s. Orley Farm, 2 vols. America, 2 vols, 10s. 6d. Aurora Floyd, 3 vols. 

Christopher North, 2 vois. 8s. No Name, 3 vols. 


és. Mrs. Halt burton's 3 vale. 6s. 
3 vols. 68. Mus, Delaney’s Autobiography, 6 vols. 20s. 
24 Cockspur Street. Charing Cross, 8.W. 


OOK-BU Y ERS.—A LIST of HAND STANDARD 


WORKS ia English History, Bi ¢ Drama, Divinity, and General 
Literature. Send stamp for postage.—V Ww. YH, 497 Street, London. 


(CHE EAP BOOKS. —Good Surplus Co ice of the following 
Works are NOW ON SALE, at LIBRAR Ty greatly prices: 

Smiles's Lives of the Engineers, Du Chaillu’s Africa, Earl Stantiope’ of Pitt, Mrs. ‘Trench’s 
Guizot’s Embassy to the Court of St.James's, Gatton’s Vacation Tourist, and many 

other superior books. Catalogues gratis.— Bull's Library, 19 Holles Street, Cavendish ‘Square, w. 


WNOTce. —SMITH, BECK, & BECK,. Manufacturers of 


WHEATLEY & (late Waghorn) Parcel Express, 
nsurance Agency. 


WITH RATES TO FIVE HUNDRED PLACES. 
Apply at 23 Regent Street, S.W.; Chaplin's, Regent Circus, W.; 156 Cheapside, E.C.; and the 
Chief 150 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


HES GARIAN WINES, direct from Growers. — Im 
Wine Compeny, 314 Oxford Street, W. City Offices: 15 John Street, Crutched Friars, E.C, 


+ M. INNES & CO., Wine Merchants, 69 Strand, offer their 
Manue 


SHERRIES, of the Shipments of Messrs. G. ex, Dubose, Co., Patrick Garvey, 
Misa, and Pemartin & Co,, “8., 328., 368., 425., 485., 
to 75s. Soft ‘\montillado, Vino de 483.; ontilla, 60s. Porte shi ipped by 
Messrs. . Fonseea, Quarles Harris & Co., of 
intage 1851, 65s.; 1847, at 75s. Clarets 
shipped by Nathaniel Jobneton & Co., & Guestier, of Bordeaux, Medoe, 
and 243.; St. Julien, 30s.; Dulue, 48s.; La Rose, 5is.; eoville, : Chateau Lafite 
Chateau Margaux, 78s. to_ 140s, Durgundies— Beaujolais, 208.; Macon, 2i3.; Beaune, 30s. 
Champagne — shipped by Messrs. Most & Chandon, 4 “Jouet Lanson, Mumm & Co., 
10 cha: finest vintege, pints halt-pints. Movelles 
and Hocks, shipped by Messrs. Bu & frome 4 483, to 66s.; still, 36s. to 488.5 
Marsala, 24s. Liqueurs and Spirits. Railw: age ‘Terms, cash. Most of the above 
Wines supplied from Bonded Stock duty free f Ass Naval Messes or Export. 
ALE and GUINNESS’S STOUT.—Jouy F. 
Bises & Co., Sole Contraetors for Bottled Beer to the International 
for Samuel Allsopp & Son's India Pa! aie and Burton Ales, and Guinness Co.'s 
Stout; Importers of Wines and 8 Offices and Stores: the Royal tis, - c. 
Trade Supplied on Liberal Terms for Cash, 


Tce for TOWN or COUNTRY.—REFRIGERATORS, ICE 


CREAM MACHINES, FREEZING POWDERS, and everything, connec ted with 
Freezing, ot the most modern, and reliable character. epee E vrice List, with full 
particulars, free.—_W ENILAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 140 ST’ 


E. LAZENBY & SON, Foreign Warehousemen and Family 


Grocers. SAUCES and PICKLES prepared under Personal Superintendence. Priced 
Catalogues, post free.—6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. N.b.—Sole Proprietors 
of the Receipt for Harvey's Sauce. 


r ‘URTLE. — McCALL’S 

prepared by new process. Flavour unsurpassed. Real Turtle 
pints, 5s. ui: half-pints, 3s. Callipash an = Callinee, 10s. 6d. per pound. 
and Italian Warehousemen, Wholesale Chemists, and othi 0 


Oporto. at 36s 408., 0 608.3 


WEST INDIA. Superior quality, 

J. McCALL & C 

PROVISION STORES, NE. 


*,* Prize Medal for Patent Process of Preservi king, whereby 
treshness ond favouris — 


other Optieal and Seientifc 1 
“Wr REMOVED f from 6 Coleman Street to 51 Cornhill, 
* Our customers wil! find these New Premises very superior in size, convenience, and 


to those we have just left. 
SMITH, BECK, & BECK. 


M rota MECHI & BAZIN’S DESPATCH BOXES and 
ABLE Cc fitted with Chubb’s, Bramah, and other secure 

made without additional cost. Portable 
Cas ses at One Guinea can De carried i in the pocket. 113 Regent Street, and 4 Leadenhall 


MESSE ESSRS. MECHI & BAZIN, 112 Regent Street and 4 

1 Street, offer to the Public the following advantages—Superiority of Design 

og Fine En a of ae. and Moderation in Price, with a very extensive and varied 
of Stock adapted 1 for purp C post-free on application. 


CHRONOME ITER, WATCH, and CLOCK M. [AKER, 
by special appointment, to Her Majesty and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and Maker of 

the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament, 
Invites attention to the superior SD and elegance of design of his extensive Stock 


of Watches and Drawing-room Cl 
Strong Sliver Lew Lever Watches . 5 Gns. 


Ladies’ Gold Foreign Watches ...... "Gus. 
Gentlemen's do. . 
Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Gold English 
Marine 35 Guineas, 

Gold and Silver Pocket Ch t 1, Turret, and Bracket Clocks of every 
description. _An_ elegant assortment London-made_ Gold Albert and Guard 
Chains, &c.—DENT, 61 Strand (adjoining Coutts’s Bank), 34 and 35 marel Exchange, and at 
the Clock and Marine Compass Factory, Somerset Wharf, Strand, London 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. — WILLIAM 8. 

BURTON has SIX LARGE sHow- ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE 
DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, and marked prises 
= those that have tended to make his Establishment the most tinguished in 


Bedstons's tO £27 Os, each, 
Shower Baths, from........ sees 88, Od. to £6 Os, each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from.. 


STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
8.—Bayers of the above doe iequested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
BUR Tee S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of FENDERS, fey mt 

RANGES. CHIMNEY-PIE CES, FIRKE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY, 


GAUCE—LEA & PERRIN 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs ** THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE." 
None Genuine without Name on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 
*.* Sold by Cuosse & Brackwett; Barclay & Sons; and Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


UTY OFF ‘TEA.—AIl Prices reduced Sixpence per 
Strong to fine Black Tea, 2s., 2s. 4d., 2s. 6d., 3s.—- PHILLIPS & COMPANY, 
King William Street, City, London, E.Cc 
All goods carriage free within eight miles. Teas, ‘Coffves, and Spices carriage free to any 
railway station or market town in England, if to the value of 40s. or upwards. 


ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA still BETTER in QUALITY and 

CHEAPER.—Full of reduced duty by purchasing Horniman’s Pure 

Tea ; very cnoice at 3s. 4d. “High ™ rd" at 4s. 4d. (formerly 4s. 8d.),is the strongest 
and most delicious imported, ‘Aguuted in every town yn supply it in Packets. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
I IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
prescribed by the most as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 
r 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, RREUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
parably superior to every other 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., Author of the “ Spas of Germany,” &e. &e. 
“Dr. Grenville has found that Dr. de Jongh's ine moown Cod Liver Oil produces the 
desired effect in a shorter time than other kinds, and that it does not cause the nausea and 
too often on the of Pale Newfoundiand Vil.” 


EDWIN CANTON, Esq., F.R.C.S., President of the Medical Society of London, &c. &c. 
“ For sevcral years past I have been in habit of Dr. de 
Cod Liver Oil, and find it to be much more efficacious than other varie ties of same medicine 
which I have also employed with a view to test their relative su ity.” 


Dr. pr Joxou's Licar-Brown Cov Liver Ou: is sold only in Inrentar Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; 
Pints, 4s. 9d. ; Quarts, 9s. ; capsuled and labelled with his stamp signature, witaout 
WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by respectable Chemists and Reming 

SOLE CONSIGNEES?: 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, wc. 


cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or Gieaneiiapions 
of workmanship. Bright stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 5s. to £33 10s. ; bronzed fenders, 
with standards, 7s. to «5 12s. ; steel fenders, £3 3s. to +11; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, 

m £3 3s. to gies chimney- pieces, from 21 8s. to £100; fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to «4 4s. 
The BURTON and ail other PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 


ILLIAM 8. BURTON’S GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGERY CaT ALOGUE gratis,and free by post. It contains 
upwards of Five Hundred Ll f his tock of Steriin, Silver and Electro- 
Plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia etal Goods, Dik Severe Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimney-Pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, and 
Ketties, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Haths, ‘Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bed- 
ding, Bed- room, Cabinet Furniture, <c., with Lists of es - and Plans of the Twenty large 


Street, W.; i, la, 2,3, and 4 wman Street; 4,5, and 6 Perry's 
OSLER’ GLASS CHANDELIERS. |} 


Wall {iahte and Lustres, for Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. Glass Dinner Services, 
for Twelve Persons, from +7 15s: Glass Dessert Services, for Tweive Persons,from <2. All 
Articles marked in Plain Figures. 
tal Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. Mess, Export, and Fur- 
aishivg orders 
DON —Snow Rooms, 45 Oxronp Srneer, W. 
Maxoracrony and Rooms, 


DNING-ROOM and LIBRARY CHAN \DELIERS for 
Candles and Gas, Candelabra, Moderator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, China, and Glass. 
Statuettes in Parian, Vases and other Ornaments. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford Street, W. 


ECCLESIASTIC AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &c. 


ARL/ AND & FISHER, Ecclesiastical Decorators, &c., and 
nufacturers of every of CHURCH and DOMESTIC *MEDUEVAL 

FURNITU. RE, Paper Hangings, &c. Designs and & stimates furnished, or an Illustrated Priced | 

ogue, upon w Kooms, 33 5 Street, Strand, W.C. } 


G TAINED GLASS WINDOW 


FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS. 
(Prize Medal — International Exhibition, 1862.) 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE, with TREATISE, Post-free, 2. 6d. 
WORKS—21 CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, N.W. 


| YEETH. — Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY INVENTION. — 

SECURED BY ETTERS PATENT, Decem' FICIAL TEETH, to last 
a ARE MADE AND A Tew i OURS, WITHOUT PAIN OR 
EXTRACTION, on chemically pre rubber, t fh our of the gums, to which t 
are aiheibatan. ; NO WIRES OR F CSTENI NGS REQUIRED, they defy detection, 
afford an amount of comfort unattainable by the use of any other material. CONSULTA- 
TIONS FREE.—9 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square. 

No connexion with any one of the same name. 


and ED TEETH with 


in ‘same protession. 


EETH.—Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS’ system of 


PAINLESS aoe TISTRY, as shown and ag a t nternational 
Class 17, No. 3556. Teeth from 5s. Sets fi A peas. 30 
xtord Street, W. For the efficacy and success vide" Laneet.” 


ors FINE WAX C ANDLES—Two, Three, and Four to the 
by J. C, & J. Field, expressly for Dinner-tabie and Chan- 
light. Price is. Within Ib. 


elie mended for their stri aAppe: 
Sel “WHITMORE « CRADDOCK, Wax Ch 
London, E.C, 


ARAWAX CANDLES, Three to the Pound.—These noble 

Candles, manufactured Price's Patent Candle Company, for Dinner- 

liers, recommend themselves their and brilli of light. Price 
ls. Sd. per Ib. W. MARCHANT, 253 Regent Circus, Oxford Street. 


GLENE IELD PATENT STARCH, awarded the Prize Medal, 
asZow ion. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA has been, 
during twenty-five years, em by the and uni- 

versally accepted by the public, as oe hese tor Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 

Headache. Gout, and Indigestion, one a Mild Aperient delicate more 

especially for a and Children. It is prepared, in a state of perfect 

strength, only by DINNEFORD & & CO» 172 New Bond Street, ad sold by all 

Che mists throughout the world. 


CHUBB'S S PATENT SAFES —the most secure against Fire 


and Thieves. 
CHUBB'S FIRE- ROOM DOORS. 
gH B'S PATE, DETECTO. STREET-DOOR LATCHES. 
HUBB’'S CASH DEED 


Illustrated Price ~ post free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London; Liverpool; Manchester; Wolverhampton. 


PENCILS Black Lead, and Coloured Chalks.—A. W. Faser’s | 


sald by al Statigners and Artista’ Colourmen. Sole Bole Agents: snd 


& Rocnusser, 


Twe or THREE of PARR’S LIFE PILLS mer be » taken 


May be Medline in Don 2. in Family Pac Packets, 
lis. each. Directions with each box. 

URE of INFLUENZA and COUGH by DR. LOCOCK’S 

PULMONIC WAFERS. om ay alae been a compleney cured of influenza and cough by 


Dr. Locovk's Wafers, I anks. The first wafer took 
8. Depson, Orchard Street, give i relief of 
ali disorders of the- @ pleasant taste. and 28. 9d. 
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The Saturday Review. 


J jE SOMMTER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF.—The foundation 
for all Mattress Bedding chonia ye elastic, and the usual Spring Mattress bain 4 
.d cumbersome for general use. HEAL & SON'S new Patent LE SOMMIER 
PORT ATIF is mede in three separate 4 and is therefore light and portable; it 
durable; and as it has no stuffing on the top, it cannot harbour moth. 


HEAL. & s & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, con- 
Designs end Prices of 100 Bedsteads, as well as of 150 different articles of 
sent by & Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom 


FURNISH your HOU SE with the best ARTICLES: they 
are the cheapest in the end._DEANE & Co.'s priced FURNISHING LIST may be had 
on application or post free. This list enumerates the leading articles from all the various depart- 
of their establishment, and is arranged to fecilitate purchasers in the selection of goods, 
it comprises table cutlery, electro-plate, lamps, baths. fenders. 
belding. Britannia metal, copper, tin, and brass goods, red ‘utensils, turnery, brushes, mats, 
— Deane & Co., London Bridge. Establishet A.D’ 


HE AED DUNDREARY EQUILIBRIUM CHAIR, 
ly Good and very Cheap—* There's the idea.”.A. SEDLEY & Co., Patentees of 
Equilibrium 210 Kegent Street, London, W. Ilustrated Catalogues gratis, by post. 


OPERA, RACE, and FIELD GLASSES, matchless for great 
agnifying power ana s mess of definition. The largest and best selection at views 
ais at 's, 234 New Bond Street, W., Commer of of Conduit Street. — N.B. 


T HE JURY of CLASS 30, of the INTERNATIONAL 
1962, in to SMEEL'S SPRING MATTRESS, Tucker's Patent, 
MNIER TUCK CER.” the ONLY Parez Mepat or Honourable Mention given to 

of any sayin r Report, page’6, No. 2905, and page 11, No, 2014: — 
“ The Somnier Tucker is perfectly solid, very healthy, and modera rate in price; ..acom- 
Dination as simple as it is ingenious;".... . s healthy nei it is | comfortable. ‘a 
To be obtained of most sons. isterers Bedding W: 
the Manufacturers, WM. SM 8. Finsbury, London, E.C. 


7 

LGERIAN ONYX “MARBLE. —HOWELL, JAMES, & CO. 
respectfully announce that they are NOW EXHIBITING apwarés of One Thousand 
OBJECTS Manufactured of this beautiful M ARBL FE. ae comprehend almost every 
imaginable variety of W of yases, Guéridons, 

Inkstands, Tazzi, Jardini>res, Port Bouquets, ‘iam Ring Stands, &c. &¢. 
These elegant articles are speniatiy suitable for marriage gifts. H.,J.. & Co. are the exclusive 
Agents for the Company, w' is in at their Establish- 
ment—5, 7. & 9 Regent Street. 


MN TON, HOLLINS, & CO., Stoke-upon-Trent, beg to inform 
Are! hitecte, the Gentry, and "ethers, that in consequence of the increasing demand for 
their Encaustic and Mosaic Pavements, and with the view of faniiiterine the execution of 
orders, they have opened an additional SHOW ROOM at their Establishment, 50 Conduit 
Street, London, where experienced Draughtsmen will be constantly in attendance to afford all 


information required. 
Drawings and Estimates. on the recei of Mens, will also be promptly furnished on appli- 


MINTON N & CO. take the ~ ity of stating that they have always in stock a 


leoft 


Just published, 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
HE HOUSE of SCINDEA: a Sketeh. By Joun Hore, 
late Superintending Surgeon of Scindea’s Contingent, and Surgeon to the 
Court of Gwatior. 
London: Loxeman, Green, & Co., 14 Luodgate Hill. 
Just published, Svo. cloth, 6s. 
HRISTIANITY and COMMON SENSE. By Sir Wu- 
Lovcusy Jones, Bart., M.A. Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


NEW, GREATLY IMPROVED, AND CHEAPER EDITION OF BUTLER’S 
MODERN ATLAS, WITH 4 ENTIRELY NEW MAPS. 
Now ready, royal 8vo. half-bound, + Ss bg royal 4to. (full size of the Maps) 


N ATLAS of MODERN "G@ROGRAPHY. By the Right 
Rev. S. Butter, D.D., late Lord en! of Lichfield, ond formerly Head 
Master of Shrewsbury School.’ New Edition, enlarged to three 
Maps, drawn and eugraved on Steel by E. Weiter, F.R.G.S.; accom 
Alphabetical Index. Edited by the Author's Son, the Rev. T. Borier, 
F.R.G.S., Rector of Langar. 
London: Lonomaw, Green. & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
NEW EDITION OF PROF. HALL’S WORK ON CALCULUS. 
Now ready, post 8vo. cloth, #s. 6d. 
TREATISE on the DIFFERENTIAL and INTEGRAL 
CALCULUS, and the of . Tuomas G. Hatt, 
M.A., Protessor of Mathematics in Prebendary of St. Paul's ; 
late Fellow and Tutor of Magdalene College” ‘Cambridge. Sixth carefully 
rev 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ladgate Hill. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
HE WESTMINSTER CONFESSION of FAITH critically 
compared with the Holy Scriptures and found wanting; or, a New Exposition 
of the Doctrines of the Christian Religion, in Harmony with the Word of God, and 
not at Variance with Modern Science. By James Staak, M.D., F.R.S,E., &c. 
London: Grean, & Co., Ludgate Hill, 
Just published, 12mo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 
ARTON’S COMPLETE SOLUTIONS of EVERY 
CLASS of EXAMPLES in ALGEBRA ; forming a complete Course on the 


subject, and calculated to facilitate and extend the study of Mathematics as a ical 
—— By J. Waarton, B.A., M.C.P., late Mathemat Examiner for the 
of 


— —y varied assortment of Tiles oahable for Flower Boxes, Stoves, and other or 


7 J. & D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent Street, W.; 
22 Cornhill, E.C.; and 10 St. ‘ann’ 's Square, Manchester. FOR GENTLEMEN. — 
WNEGLIGE SUITS of CHEVIOT WOOL. The Cheviot Wools exhibited at the Great Exhibi- 
tion having met with such high commen . Messrs. Nicoll have had manufactured cloths in 
ae colours and substances, suitable for S ring. Summer, or Autumn wear, and which, as a 
trade mark,” they call the NICOL ~ CHE bad These cloths possess the advantages of 
great durability, neatness,and moderate price— Negligé Jackets, 21s.; Vest, 7s. 6d.; SvenEETs, 
13s. 61.; thus the Negligé Suit trom the Nicoll Cheviot will be Two Guineas. These garments 
can also be had separately. Nicoll’s New Patent Elastic Melton Cloth Paletots, and r Over- 
coats, Two Guineas. Tweed Shower-proof Overcoats, One Guinea. 


J. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent Street, W.; 

1, E.C.; and 10 St. Ann's Square, Pe 
novelty consists of a device in zin of the fern, 
covering the knee, at once forming a pretty and useful ornament to that part ae has hitherto 
Deen found to wear so soon in # play dress. The neatness and economy of ‘angement 
will at once be seen. This Suit is supplied for 2is., made from the “ Nicoll Cheviot.” and other 
useful materials. The Negligé Suit for Young Gentlemen is also supplied from the “ Nicoll 
Cheviot,”’ at 31s. 6d. 

(THRESHER’ S COLOURED FLANNEL SHIRTS. — 
warded to THRESHER and GLENNY, for very fine ont superior 


FLANNEL India Tweed Suits, and India Gauze Waistcoats. Liste of Prices on 
application to Thresher and Glenny, General Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand. 


Tendon’: Loxoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
Now ready, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 
RY of FEUDALISM, BRITISH and CONTINENTAL. 


By ANDREW Bru, a of the a — Dictionary,” &c. New Edition, 
with Examination Q by Cyraus R. Epmonps. 


London : poe 4 GREEN, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
Now ready, with Maps and Forms, 8vo. }2s. 
EGISTRATION of TITLE to LAND; What it is, Why it 
is needed, and How it may be effected. By Ropert Witson. 
London: Loncman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
Fourth Ed:tion, fep. 8vo. with 2 Plates, 5s. 
[HE CRICKET FIELD; or, the History and the Science of 
the Game of Cricket. By the Rev. J. Pycrorr, B.A. Trin. Coll., Oxon. 
By the same Author, Is. 
THE CRICKET TUTOR; a Treatise exclusively Practical. 
Dedicated to the Captains of Elevens in Public Schools. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


Just ready, 2 vols. post Svo. cloth, 2!s. 


Wwak PICTURES from the SOUTH. By Colonel B. Esrvan, 
ruished 


the Mlustrated with Eight Portraits of the most disting 
London : Warne, & Rovrteocr, Farringdon Street. 


NEW oe DICTIONARY. 
Crown 8vo. 960 pp. half-bound, 7s. 6d. 
[THE STANDARD PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY of the 
mao 


LISH LANGUAGE. Based on the labours of Worcester, Webster, Ogilvie, 
Craig, Goodrich, and other eminent Lexicographers, comprisirg many thousand 
new Lm tiny modern Literature, Science, Art, and Fashion have called into existence. 


%_* The above work is being also issued in Seven 1s. wentihy Parts, the first of which was 
published on May 


A Specimen, gratis, will be forwarded on appli to any B 
London: Waawe, & Rovrrevor. Farrincdon Street. 


THE INTERNATIONAL DOG SHOW. 
DOG. 


THE ADVENTURES of a SPORTING 
Fep. 8vo. sewed, Is. 
London: Rovrrever, Warne, & Rovrience, Farringdon Steet. 


ROUTLEDGE’S SIXPENNY HANDBOOKS._NEW VOLUMES. 
Square lémo. each 6d.; or post free, 7 stamps. 
RDING and DRIVING. By Sronenenee. 
ARCHERY, FENCING, and BROADSWORD. 
ROWING and SAILING, 


CRICKET. By Epmvunp Rovrrener. Fourteenth Thousand. 


Also, uniform in size and price, 
THE CARD-PLAYER — GYMNASTICS — CHESS — 
BACKGAMMON — WHIST — BILLIARDS and BAGATELLE 
London : Rovuriever, Warne, & Farringdon Street. 
BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY.—NEW VOLUME. 
FIELD FULL of WONDERS. By C. S. Curerrnam. 
With Illustrations. Fep. 8vo. boards, Is. 
London: Rouriavor, Wary, & Farringdon Street. 
THE INTERNATIONAL DOG SHOW. 
D%s: their Management. By Epwarp Mayuew. 
ei Is. 6d. ; free by post, 20stamps. A superior Edition of the above i 


London: Rourrever, Warne, & Rovriepsr, Farringdon Street. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 400 pp. 7s. 6d. 


J OSEPH ANSTEY, the New Novel of Real Life, may be had 

eat all the principal Circulating Libraries in Town and Country. 
London: Jonny Wrisox, 93 Great Russell Street, W.C. 

LAND IN VICTORIA. 

published, 2d. with, and Id. without Map; postage, Id. extra. 
THE LAN! D LAW of VICTORIA (Australia), containing a 
full statement of the Methods by which Settlers can now acquire Property in the exten- 
ire valuable Public Lands of the Colony. By the Hon. Gavan Dorry, Minister of 


LIFE AND WORKS OF THE REV. E. T. MARCH PHILLIPPS. 
Now ready, | vol. post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
HE ORDINANCES of SPIRITUAL WORSHIP: their 
History, Meaning, and End considered in a Series of Essays from the Writings 
of the Rev. E. T. Marca Paitiipps, M.A., late Rector of Hathern, and Chancellor of 
the Diocese of Gloucester. Selected and edited by bis Daucurer. 
By the same Editor, uniform with the above, 10s. 6d. 
RECORDS of the MINISTRY of the REV. E. T. MARCH 
PHILLIPPS, M.A. 
London: Lonoman, Geren, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “BRITTANY AND THE BIBLE.” 
Just published, | vol. post 8vo. 9s. 


| OWER BRITTANY and the BIBLE, its PRIESTS and 
PEOPLE: With Notes on Religious and Civil Liberty in France. By James 
Bromrtecp, Author of Brittany and the 


“In whatever relates to the relizious con- 
dition of Brittany, the writer gives a 
amount of evidently most thy 


tendency of the work is alto- 
in the direction, and we trust it 
Evangelical Christendom. 


London: Loxeman, aan & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


A LL SCRIPTURE is GIVEN b aby y INSPIRATION of GOD. 
A Charge. By Joan Ban M.A 
London: Rivinerons, Waterloo Place. w. 
rd Edition, corrected, with Appendix incorporated, 2is. 
A COPIOUS PHRASEOLOGICAL ENGLISH-GREEK 
LEXICON, founded on a wo: ws. w. Fecocnasarr, Ph Dr. of the yi 


rk prepared 
Institution, Revised. enlarged, and im K. Axwotn, M 
—~ rly Fe College, Cambridge, Heway Browne, M.A., Viear of Pevensey, 


APr with § i Page, may be had of the Publishers. 
vs, Waterloo Place, 
Now ready, New and cheaper Ed 
T*- -DOOR PLANTS, and HOW to GROW THEM, for the 
Ornament and Deca Balcony, and Greenhouse. By F By E, Author of {Flowers for 
2s. 6d. 
Exorn, & Co.. 65 Cornhill. 


Large post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
+ | ETE RISE and PROGRESS of CHRISTIANITY. By 
R. W. Macxar, M.A. 
THE PROGRESS of the INTELLECT as a a exemplified. in the Religious Development of 
the Greeks and Hebrews. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 24s. (Only a few copies left.) 
Recently published, 1 vol. post 8vo. 12s. 
BRITISH BIRDS in their HAUNTS; being a 
Account of the Birds which have been observed in the British Isles, their Haunts and 
Habits. By the Rev. C. A. Jouns, B.A., F.L.S., 
“ This handsomely printed book is course, meant asa cubstitute for arrell's * History 


not, of 
h Birds,’ but it appea: 1} suited to answer the intended by its author—viz. 
vith country wal prevare for ihe 


77 Great Queen 


ass W. H. Sarre 86 Strand, and 21 Lower Sackville Street, Dublin: to be had at 
their "Railway Book at Mr. G. Street's Colonial Newspaper 
ill, E.C.; and by persons applyi the character of fra, the 
the selecting Agents of H Jer Majesty's Emizra migration bee the Black 
Bi Yee and at the Office of the Victoria Society, 27a Bucklersbury, 
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On Monday, June -s — ey published No. II., to be continued attain 8vo. Is. 6d., 
6d. per annum post free i f paid in advance, 


‘THE ALPINE JOURNAL: a Record of Mountain Adventure 
and Scientific Observation. By Members of the Atrine Civus. Edited by 
H. B. Georos, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
Contents: 
THE SESIA JOCH. By H. B. Gronos, M.A. (with Maps). 
THE LAUTERAAR SATTEL. By Captain Camenete. 
THE COL DU MONT BRULE. By Rev. C. H. Pitxixorox, M.A. 
AN EXCURSION IN DAUPHINE. By Rev. T. G. Bownrr, M.A. 
THE COL DELLE LOCCIE. By J. A. Hupsox, B.A. 
ZERMATT AND THE MATTERHORN IN WINTER. By T.S. 
THE MONCH. By Covrrs Trorten, M.A. 
aEyyey of. SIR C. LYELL’'S Chapters on the GLACIAL PERIOD in his 
‘ork on THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 
other Narratives, and Notes on a variety of subjects. 
*,* Advertisements intended for insertion are requested to be forwarded 
immediately to the Publishers, 
Messrs. Loncman & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill, F.C. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, No. XLII. (for JUNE), 
will be published om Thuraday the thins, with 3 Illustrations, Is. 


ROMOLA. an Illustration.) 
Chapter Tito was Safe. 


SPITITUALISM. 
SYBIL'S DISAPPOINTMENT. (With an Illustration.) 
PAINT, POWDER, PATCHES. 
NEWSPAPER WRITERS IN GERMAN 
THE SMALL Doves (With an Tilustration.) 
Chapter XX VIII.—The Board. 
XXIX.—John Eames returns to Burton Crescent. 
XXX.—Is it from Him ? 
ON THE FUTURE EXTINCTION OF BLUE EYES. 
EUGENIE DE GUERIN. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Sarrn, Exper, & Co.,65 Cornhill. 


Ts LATE DR. CHALLICE.—A Biographical Notice of this 
ented gentleman will be found in THE MEDICAL TIMES AND GAZETTE of 


May |, 7d. 
Published by y denn Cavnenms & Sons, New Burlington Street ; and may be had of all Book- 
sellers and Newsme' 


THE | CONDUCT of the “TIMES” NEWSPAPER in 
ON to the CHURCH of ENGLAND. See the May Number of THE 
FAMILY MAGAZINE, Illustrated, Is. 
London: James Hoce & Sons. 


‘THEN ‘ATION. AL ALBERT MEMORIAL.—THE BUILDER 
horized View and Plan. of the Selected Design for the 

Albert and on Masonic and other 


Newsmen. 


New Serial. No. lon May 30. Published “ «kly, One Penny. 


THE REFLECTOR ; a Journal of Useful ang Entertaining 


Reading of Original Artic! 
the Works of Micod At Authors, on Subjects of Interest. 
Office of Reflector,” 22 Paternoster Row, 
To be had of all Booksellers and Newsagents. 


Latest Direct Southern War News. 
INDEX of MAY 21 


K HE 
Letter from Richmond April 14. 
Letter from Mobile on Southern War Songs. 

THE INDEX is pitied every Thursday ehemeen at 13 Bouverie Street, E.C. 64. 
Thanks to ar win 7 whieh Papers from all parts of the 
Contederate States are napaived within from twenty --y tot hirty days of their date, the Index 
is enabled to present, by means of copious extracts, a fai and 
he Southern prams, as well as the latest war news direct fi Reg 
Correspondents of The Index” are loca’ the three of "the Confederate 
States—at I Charleston, and Mobile. 


contains: 


Works by RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, DD. 


Dean or Wasrminster. 


ON the STUDY of WORDS. Tenth Edition, 4s. 
SELECT GLOSSARY. Second Edition, 4s. 
ENGLISH PAST and PRESENT. Fifth Edition, 4s. 
PROVERBS and their LESSONS. Fifth Edition, 3s. 


London : Sox, & Bovan, West Strand. 


Fifth Edition, 6s. 
USTIN MARTYR, other Poems, By Ricwarp 
Cursevix Taencn. 


POEMS from EASTERN SOURCES, 


other Poems. Second Edition, 5s. 6d. 
ELEGIAC POEMS. Third Edition, 2s. 6d. 


London: Panxer, Son, & Bovn», West Strand. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.” 
Second Edition, this day, post Svo. 5s. 
ORGANIZATION in DAILY LIFE. An Essay. 


London: Panxer, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 
Second Edition, post 8vo. 9s. 


LEISURE HOURS in TOWN. A Selection from the Con- 
tributions of A. K. H. B. to “ Fraser's Magazine.” 
London : Pannen, Sor, & Bounx, West Strand. 


BY the AUTHOR of “THE HEIR of REDCLYFFE.” 


THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
HOPES AND FEARS. Second Edition, 6s. 
THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. Thirteenth Edition, 6s. 
IILEARTSEASE. Seventh Edition, 6s. 
THE DAISY CHAIN. Sixth Edition, 6s, 
DYNEVOR TERRACE, Third Edition, és. 
THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. Second Edition,3s. * 
THE LITTLE DUKE. Fourth Edition, 1s. 6d. 

London: Parker, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 


day, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
A FIRST FRIENDSHIP. Reprinted from “ Fraser's 
in 
London : Gen, & West Strand. 
‘omplete in 4 vols. 8vo. £3. 
"THE SPANISH con QUEST i in AMERICA, and its Relation 
to the History of Slavery and to the Government of Colonies. ‘By Arrucr Hetrs, 
Vols. I. and II. 28, Vols. IIT. and IV. each 16s. 
London : Panker, Son, & Bownn, West Strand. 
This day, 8vo. 12s. the Fourth and concluding Vo.ume of 
THE HISTORY of ENGLAND during the REIGN of 
GEORGE THE THIRD. By Wittram Massey, M.P. Vol. I. to IIT. 12s. each. 
London : ae Sox, & Bourn, West Strand. 


y, demy 8vo. 5s. 
UTILITARIANISM, By "Joux Stuart Reprinted 
from “ Fraser's Magazine.” 


London: Panxer, & Bourn, West Strand. 


GENOVEVA, and 


PALEY's CES of ‘CHRISTIANITY, Edited, with 
Dublin. 


PALEY’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY, with Annotations. 7s. 


London: & West Strand 


ISHOP COLENSO.—THE GUARDIAN of Wednesday, 


27, will give a Full pet of the Debate in the Up ouse of Convocation 
Bishop Book. Published every Wednesday, 7d.—5 igh Street, Strand, W.C, 


—The Dog Arslam (exhibited F. Buck} 
by Melville—The ——— Oyster Tree—Robinson Crusoe Fishing, as seen yr. T. Buckland, 
Esq i articles and will accompany. 
Nurnber, ls. A post free, for 13 stamps.—346 Strand, 


INTERESTING LITERARY PRESENTS. 
Each work complete in one volume, 5s., elegantly printed, bound, and Illustrated by 
Millais, Holman Hunt, Leech, Birket Foster, John Gilbert, Tenniel, &c. 


Hee? and BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY of 


CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 


SAM SLICK’S NATURE and HUMAN , DARIEN. By E. Warburton. 
NATURE. BURKE'S FAMILY ROMANCE. 
JOUN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. THE LAIRD of NORLAW. 
TIE CRESCENT and the CROSS. THE ENGLISHWOMAN in ITALY. 
NATHALIE. By Miss Kavanagh. a NEW. By the Author of “John 


A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS about WOMEN. 
Halifax.” LIFE of JEANNE D’ALBRET. 


By the Author of “John 
THE VALLEY of a HUNDRED FIRES. 


ADAM GR/EME. 
SAM SLICK’S WISE SAWS, BURKE'S ROMANCE of the FORUM. 
CARDINAL WISEMAN'’S POPES. ADELE. By Miss Kavanagh. 

from LIFE. By the Author of 


ALIFE for a LIFE. By the Author of UDIES 

“John Halifax.” “John Halifax."’ 
LEIGH HUNT'S OLD COURT SUBURB. GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. 
MARGARET and her BRIDESMAIDS. A BOOK about DOCTORS. 
SAM SLICK’S OLD JUDGE. NO CHURCH. 

“ The pubtientions | in this Library have all been of good quality—many give information while 
they entertain.” Examiner. 

Houasr & Bracxert, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough Stre:t. 


“This remarkable volume is by far the ablest on the subject which has come under our 
notice. It leaves little to be desired. Perfectly jionate in tone, it ereneny disposes of 
the greater portion of Dr. Colenso’s objections.” — Edinburgh Review, April 

HE HISTORIC CHARACTER of the PENTATEUCH 
VINDICATED. By a Layman of the Church of England. A Reply to Part I. of Bp. 
enso’s Work. 8vo. cloth, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 6d. 
London : sam 163 Piccadilly, W 


ow ready, vol. 8vo. cloth, l4s. 


TPHE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By Dr. Epwarp 
Translated from the German by R. Jexzny Suez. 
“ Dr. Fischel’s work possesses an unusual merit stn Bio peuteen, he promises to make it not 
only but amusing ; and he has his ther a large 
uantity of material belonging to the romance of history ; and — we state that his autho: 
range from Black to Macaulay, with frequent Annual it 
will be seen that he has treated his subject best to show e have dealt with only 
section of Dr. Fischel's work, and have done how beitnfull of facts it is. 
may add that the other sections are equally i 
London : Boswortn & Hannison, 215 so Street. 


In a few days, Svo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
MEMORABLE EVENTS in the LIFE of a LONDON 
PHYSICIAN. In Three Parts. 
London: Viatvus Baoruzas, Amen Corner. 


¥, 8vo. 2s, 


THE PENTATEUCH ‘the ELOHISTIC 


Reply to Bishop Colenso. Five Lectures d din the Unive 
E. Hanoi Browns, 8.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity, Canon of E 
London: Parxra, Son, & Boonn, West Strand. 


This day, crown 8vo. 2s. 


S| (pHE BROAD WAY and the NARROW WAY: Two 


Sermons, preached before the University of Cambridge, in King’s College 
C.J. Exticorr, D.D., B-shop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
London : Parker, Son, & Borrn, West Strand. 


Just published, Second Edition, demy &vo. 1s. 
ME. KINGLAKE and the QUARTERLIES. By an On 


London: Harrison, £9 Pall Mall. 
Now ready, demy 8vo. 2s. 
RESULTS of KING VICTOR EMMANUEL’S RULE. 
London : Harrison, 59 Pall Mall. 
Just published, Is. 


THE STOMACH, Medically and Morally Considered. Lectures 
read at the St. Martin's Library, by Liowexr Beater, Medical Officer of Health. 
London : Harrison, 59 Pall Mall. 
DR. CUMMING'S ANSWER TO BISHOP COLENSO. 


MOSES RIGHT and BISHOP COLENSO WRONG: being 
Joun F. Suaw & Co., Paternoster Row, and Southampton Row. 
ARCHITECTURAL ART. 
Now published, Is. 


A LECTURE on the CONDITION and PROSPECTS of 
ART. Delivered at the Architectural ot 
A., D.C.L.. President. Pubi tar BE 
Joun Merray, Albemar'e Street. 
MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS. 
Just published, Third Edition, 2s. 6d.; post free, 32 stamps. 


(THE EAR in HEALTH and DISEASE, and on the Preven- 
tion of By We. H F.R.C.S., 
Harvey urgeon to the Royal Dispensary for 
Just published, Third Edition, 1s. ; post free, 13 stamps. 
DEAFNESS and NOISES E Gout, and Neuralgic 


This day, in a splendidly ren wrapper, complete, 2s. 
THE DUKE'S MOTTO, The popular Drama at the Lyceum 
Theatre is founded upon this tale. 
London: Warp & Lock, 158 are Street. 
Now ready, printed on 
Tor USEFUL WEATHER GUIDE for for FARMERS, GAR- 
THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION EXPLAINED. 
Just published, | thick vol. 8vo. cloth. 


"THE INSTITUTIONS of the ENGLISH GOVERNMENT: 
being an Account of the Constitution, Powers, and Procedure of its Lagidetive, Judicial, 
References to to Ancient and Modern Autho- 
Hewnar Swsst, 3 Fleet Street. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


FORTHCOMING. 
DIARY of a PEDESTRIAN in CASHMERE 


and THIBET. By Knicat. Demy 8vo. beautifully illustrated with 
many Lithographs and 


MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. A 


Popular Edition, with 2 Ilustrations, 6s. 


THE LIFE of FATHER LACORDAIRE. 


By Count De 


AN ERRAND to the SOUTH in the SUM- 


MER of 1862. By the Rev. W. W. Maret. Fep. 8vo. with an Illustration. 


THE THIRD VOLUME of WASHINGTON 


IRVING'S LIFE and LETTERS. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


*,* This is Copyricht, and Booksellers are hereby cautioned against any 
infringement of such Copyright. 


NOW READY. 


AT ODDS: a Novel. By the Author of 


“ The Initials,” and * Quits.” 2 vols. 
“ This novel has already become popular. It is entirely an original story.” —Observer. 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE of THREE 
YEARS’ SERVICE in CHINA, — Including Expeditions to various Parts 
hitherto Unexplored. By Lieut.-Col, Fisuex, C.B., Royal Engineers. 8vo, 
with many Hlustrations aud Blas, 


“ We have been much gratified in ponding ttle poole. A pleasant vein of humour runs and 
sparkles throughout the whole work."’—A 


REMARKABLE ADVENTURERS and 


UNREVEALED MYSTERIES. By Sir F. W. Lascettes Wraxatt, Bart. 
2 vols. post Svo. 21s. 


“For interest this work may vie with many a clever romance. It tells the history of many 
who have actually lived ; of events, however wonderful, that have literally taken place.” 


* A very treasure-house of attraction.’ 
“ A valuable addition to the es: ot = ay.” "Saturday Review. 


RESIDENCE in the CONFEDERATE 


STATES, including a Visit to New Orleans under the Administration of 
General Butler. By an ENGLisu Mexcnanr. |'cst 8vo. 8s. 6d, 


* A most opportune peep into the Confederate States. The writer is a traveller without 
pic judiee Ile has done us all good service by his lively and graphic pictures of eames ~ 7 


“ The observations of this intelligent witness are likely to be found generally in teresting.” 
Satu day Review. 


INCIDENTS of the LAST MAORI WAR. 
James Acexanper, C.B.,&c. Post 8vo, with an Hlustration 


NARRATIVE of the LATE WAR in NEW 


ZEALAND. By Lieut.-Col. Carey, C.B., Deputy Adjutant-General, Post 
8vo. Illustration. 


A SECOND EDITION of SIRENIA; or, 


Recollections of a Past Existence. 


DR. WHALLEY’S DIARY and CORRE- 


SPONDENCE. By the Rev. Hint D. Wicksam. 2 vols.8vo. with Portraits by 
Sir Joshua Reynolas, &c. 30s. 
“ Filled with live ible ake etches, wi scenes so delightfully comic as to recall the 
more pe bits of rday Kev 
“A bow! ich i ater ¢ ual and wide ir iterest as well as of mere >. We have 
but slightly indic the fulness of good matter in these suggestive 
xaminer. 


NARRATIVE of a SUCCESSFUL EXPLO- 


RATION through the INTERIOR of AUSTRALIA, from Melbourne to the 
Galt of Carpentaria, From the Journals of Wittiam Joun Wits. Edited 
by his Father, Wiitiam Wits. 8vo. with fine Illustrations, Lis. 


ring, observant, and manly, Wills is brought upon the scene, and his Jetters tell the story 
ot tite fe which many an English youth yet unborn will take for his model." —A theneum, 


BALDWIN’S AFRICAN HUNTING and 


ADVENTURES from Saal. ¢ to the ZAMBESI. With 50 beautiful Mus- 
trations by Wolf and Zwecker, 21s 


amusing as * Robinson the 
will read tiling inte est. Storming Post. 
ting epic i —Spre 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


| LONDON : LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, ROBERTS, & as 


NEW WORKS. 


JOURNAL of a RESIDENCE on a GEOR- 


GIAN PLANTATION in 1838-1839. By Frances Anne Kemaus. Post 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. 


2 
FROM MATTER to SPIRIT: the Result of 


Ten Years’ Raperienee in Spiritual Phenomena. Intended as a Guide for 
Inquirers. By With a Preface by A. B. [Just ready. 


3 
HISTORY of the SUPERNATURAL in all 


AGES and NATIONS, iv all CHURCHES, CHRISTIAN and vane 
Demonstrating a Universal Faith. Ry Wiutiam Howirr, 2 post 8vo. 18s. 


THE ORDINANCES ‘of SPIRITUAL WOR- 


SHIP. From the Writings of the Rev. E. T. _apane Putuprs, M.A.; selected 
and Edited by his Davcurer. Post Svo. 7s. 6d 


5 
THE STORY of the GUNS. By Sir J. 
Tennent, K.C.S., LL.D., F-R.S., 1 vol. 


THE CAPITAL of the TYCOON: a Narra- 


tive of a Three Years’ Residence in Japan. By Sir Ruragarorgp ALcock, 
K.C.B. With Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


THE PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUA 


Critically Examined. By the Right Rev. Wittiam Corenso, D.D., 
Bishop of Natal. Parrlll, The Book of Deuteronomy. %vo. [Un June. 


HISTORY of the * REFORMATION in 


EUROPE in the TIME of CALVIN. By J. H. Meate D’Acaiené, D.D. 
Vols, 1. and II. 8vo. 28s. 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENG- 


LAND, since the Acces ge IIl., 1760-1860. By Taomas Erskine 
May, Vol. | takion Vol. IL. , just published, 18s. 


10 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. By Nassau 


W. Senior. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


LIFE of AMELIA SIEVEKING.  Trans- 


lated from the German, with the Author's sanction, by CATHERINE 
Winaworrtn. Post 8vo. with Portrait and 2 Plates, 12s. 


12 
PRINCIPLES of CHARITABLE WORK 


—Love, Truth, and Order—as set forth in the Writings of AMELIA SigVEKING. 
Post 8vo. 4s. 


A GLIMPSE of the WORLD. By the Author 


of “Amy Herbert.” Fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


4 
INDOOR GARDENING for Balconies, Plant- 


Cases, Greenhouses, and Windows. By Miss Mauino. Fep. 8vo. with Frontis- 
piece. (Un a few days. 


THE WEATHER- BOOK : a Manual of 


Practical Meteorology. By Rear- meee R. Firzroy, R.N., F.R.S. Second 
Edition, with 16 Hlustrations, 8vo. 15s. 


HEAT considered as a MODE of MOTION: 


a Course of Twelve Lectures delivered at the a, Institution. By Jony 
Tynpaut, F.R.S. With 101 Hlustrations. Crown 12s. 6d. 


17 
SOUTH AMERICAN SKETCHES; or, a 


Visit to Rio De Janeiro, the Mountains, and the Parana. By Tuomas 
W. M.A., F.R.G,S. 8vo. with Map and 


18 
HOME WALKS and HOLIDAY RAMBLES. 
By the Rev. C, A. Jonns, B.A., F.L.S.  Fep. 8vo. with 


the English Poetry for the use of Children. a Lapy. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE FINE ARTS QUARTERLY RE- 


VIEW. wag by B. B. Woopwarp, Librarian in Ordinary to the Queen. 
Royal 8vo. 6s (Parr I. in a few days. 


Mr. Thomas Adolphus Trollope’s New Novel. 
GIULIO MALATESTA. A Novel. By 


Taomas Apotruus Author of ** La Beata,” “ Marietta,” &c. 3 vols. 
post Svo. [This day. 


New Sporting Novel. 


CHARLIE THORNHILL ; or, the Dunce of 


the Family. A Novel. By Cuartes Ciarke. 3 vols. post 
{This day. 


STRANGE THINGS AMONG US. By H. 


Spicer. 1 vol. post 8vo. med week. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKs. 
To be completed in 3 vols. fep. 8vo. 
Just published, the First Volume, 7s. containing 


LYRICS, ROMANCES, MEN and WOMEN. 


This Edition will include the whole of the Author’s Poems, contained formerly 


in 7 vols. 
BERTHA’S REPENTANCE: a Tale. By 


J. Frazer Corkran, Author of “ East and West; or, Once upon a Time,” 
&ec. Post Svo. 9s. 

“We take it to be an indication of talent when an author contents himself with a single 
volume for a story which contains engage and plot that would have tempted an ordinary 
writer to expand his narrative into t And when we look into Mr. Corkran’s book we find 
our presumption verified by a chara tale, one half of which at least is a model of construc- 
tion, while the evidences are abundant throughout of the power of portraying character and of 
describing scenes and persons and events in a marked and superior degree.”— London Leview. 


DEEP WATERS. A Novel. By Miss Anna 


Drury, Author of * Misrepresentation,” “‘ Friends and Fortune,” &c. 3 vols. 


post 8vo, 
“ This story begins well. . . If once vie iam, € the book will be read through. . . Some of the 
es are very forcible, and each icely d —A thenceum. 


scen 
* Miss Drury | in * Deep Waters’ far in advance of her former works. .. . She 
has carefully studied her characters, and success is her well-deserved reward.” —/’ress. 


ROBA DI ROMA. By Wit1am W. Srory. 


Second Edition, 2 vols. 2is. 

Wiperes reads this book will rise from its perusal as well acquainted with the out-of-doors 
life of Rome as if he had spent years in the Eternal Cis, Nothing calculated to fix the atten- 
tion, or excite the interest of a stranger, is omitted by Mr. Story in the ample record of his 
experience, which teems with the most vivid recollections, and is expressed by the most pic- 
turesque details. An enumeration of the contents of his volumes is like the bill of fare of a 
promising dinner, and the the dinner when the cookery is first- 
Tate. caminer. 


LIFE in the SOUTH, from the Commencement 


of the War. By a Brockapep Britisa Supsect. Being a Social History of 
those who took part in the Battles, from a Personal Acquaintance with them in 
their own Homes. 2 vols. post Svo. 21s. 

“ From these volumes the reader can realize without difficulty the present condition of the 
New Confederacy. The domestic institution was carefully observed and studied, and the 
pnb daily described scenes which have now found a place in her work as appropriate illus- 
trations of Southern 


A VISIT to RUSSIA in the AUTUMN of 


1862, By Henry Moor. Post 8vo. with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


PICTURES of GERMAN LIFE in the 18th 


and 19th CENTURIES. By Herr FreytaG, Author of “ Debit and Credit.” 
Translated by Mrs. Matcotm. Series. 2 vols. post 


bee FIRST SERIES, csstaieiage the 15th, 16th, and 17th Centuries. 2 vols. 
post 8vo, 2ls. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


NEW BOOKS TO ASK FOR AT THE LIBRARIES. 
READY THIS DAY. 


I 
WAYFE SUMMERS: a Novel. 


post 8vo. 2)s. 


ARABIAN DAYS and NIGHTS. A Narrative. 


R. Powen. Post 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


By Toomas Arcuer. 2 vols. 


By Mar- 


THE KING’S MAIL: a te § By H. Hort, Esq. 3 vols. 


post Svo. 31s. 6d. (On Monday. 


LONDON : SAMPSON LOW, SON, & CO., 47 LUDGATE HILL. 


NEW NOVELS. 


CHESTERFORD, and SOME of its PEOPLE. By the Author 
of” A Bad 8 vols. post 8vo. (In a few days. 


SYLVIA’S LOVERS, By Mrs. Gasxett, Author of “A Dark 


ma Work,” “ Mary Barton,” “ Life of Charlotte Bronté,” &c. ‘Third Edition, 3 vols. 
(Now ready. 


A DARK NIGHT'S WORK, 4 By Mrs. Gasket, Author of 
“ Sylvia's Lovers,” &c. (Yow ready. 


ARROWS in_ the ‘DARK. tay the Author of “Said and 


Done,” &¢. (Now ready. 


THE STORY of (ELIZABETH. (Reprinted from “The 
Cornhill Magazine.”) With 2 Illustrations, post 8vo. (Now ready. 

SKIRMISHING. By the Author of “Who Broaks — Pays,” 
“Cousin Stella,” &e. Post 


A SIMPLE WOMAN. 


By the Author of “ Ry. onal 
Maids,” &c. Post 8vo. 


(Yow ready. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 
TPRAVELS on HORSEBACK in MANTCHU TARTARY: 


being a Summer's Ride beyond the Grear of By GEORGE FLEMING, 


1 vol. royal 8vo. with Map and 50 Illustrations. 
IFE AMONG CONVICTS. By the Rey. Cuaxces B. Ginson, 


M.R.I.A., Chaplain in the Convict Service. “2 vols. 21s. 
“A very interesting account of convict life. It deserves to be carefully read.” —The Reader, 
ADVEN TURES and RESEARCHES among the ANDA- 


MAN ISLANDERS. By Dr. MOUAT, F.R.G.S. 8vo. with Illustrations. (./ust realy. 
HESTORY of ENGLAND, from the ACCESSION of 
JAMES I. to the DISGRACE of CHIEF JUSTICE COKE. By 8S. R. GARDINER. 
OINTS of CONTACT BETWEEN SCIENCE and ART, 
By His Eminence CARDINAL WISEMAN. 8vo. 5s. 
EROES, PHILOSOPHERS, and COURTIERS of the 
TIME of LOUIS XVI. 2 vols. 21s. 
HE LAST DECADE of a GLORIOUS REIGN. Com- 
leting “The History. of fy! A King ce and Navarre.” From Original 
and Authentic Sources. By M. W. FREER. 2 vols. ith Portraits, 21s. 
HE LIFE of EDWARD IRVING, Minister of the 


National Scotch Church, London; Illustrated by his Jounal and Correspondence. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Second Edition, revised. 2 vols. with Portrait. 


EMOIRS of CHRISTINA, QUEEN of SWEDEN. By 
HENRY WOODHEAD. 2 vols. with Portrait, 


HE REAL andthe IDEAL: Poems. By Artnur LLEWELLYN, 
Bound, 5s. 
NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


| OST and SAVED. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. Second 
Edition. 3 vols 
“* Lost and Saved’ is a work of such rare excellence that it would create a stir among novel- 
readers, even if it had not Mrs, Norton's name on the title-page. The story has an ameptenee 
of plot, counterplot, and episode, and even a superabundance of character. It surpasses * Stuart 
of Dunleath’ in str eng th, delicacy, and finish.” —A thenceum. 

* In the pages of * Lost and Saved’ the reader will tind the rare poetic charm, the craceful 
and unexaggerated pathos, the keen artistic love of nature, the unerring good taste, and the 
true womanly tenderness which made him linger over the pages of‘ Stuart of Dunleath.’ But 
beyond all these things there are in* Lost and Saved’ evidences of strong pu me and proots 
of matured and consummate ability which place it in a far different category. Inthis reimark- 
able work Mrs. Norton brings the powers of her mind to the enforcement and the illustration 
of home truths which ought to be startling as they are undeniable, which society dves not 
deny and will redress. but which are dragged by a dauntless heart and a powerful hand from 
benind the rose coloured veil of pe y into the light of truth. There is no human element 
wanting to the interest aud pathos of this fine work.” —Vost. 

EART and CROSS. By the Author of 
Maitland.” 1 vol. 
“ Adelightful work. The interest of the narrative is preserved fom the opening to the closing 
page. It cannot fail to add to the reputation of the author.” —/’os 
IVE IT DOWN. By J. JEAPFRESON, Third 
Edition, revised, 3 vols. 

“ This story will satisfy most readers; it is full, well considered, and well worked out. The 
plot is bre yad, and the interest goes on increasing to the last page. It is by fur the best work of 
fiction Mr. Jeaffreson has yet written.” —A thenaeum. 

YECIL BEAUMONT. By the Hon, Saviie. 
J “4 pleas ant, we ll-written book. ‘The style th is ted, and the scenes 
and characters described are full of freshness and vigour.” —Nun. 


“ Margaret 


DESERTED HOUSE of KSWORTH. 3 vols. 
A novel of absorbing interest.”—Post. 
E AS STEEL. By Watrer Trornpury, 3 vols. 


* A clever book; full of genuine teeling.”—Saturday Review. 


RESPECT: ABLE SINNERS. By Mrs. satenumannead Author 


of “ Arthur Brandon.” 3 vols. May 2. 


On Tuesday next } be published, a New Edition, Bograved View of the 
e Tree Walk,” by Du Maurie 


LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. By the 


Author of “ Aurora Floyd.” (On Tuesday. 


On Wednesday next will be published, a New and cheaper Edition, | vol. post 8vo. 73. 6d. 


THE PUBLIC LIFE of LORD MACAULAY. 


By the Rev. Farverick Arnoxp, B.A. (On Wednesday. 


On Friday next will be ready at all the Libraries, 3 vols. 


ALTOGETHER WRONG. By the Author 


of “ The World's Furniture.” (On Friday. 


Now ready, a New and Cheaper Edition, 6s. 


BARREN HONOUR. By the Author of 


“Guy Livingstone.” (Ready. 


On Wednesday next will be ready, with 5 Tilustrations, a New Work on the 
Artificial Culture of Fish, entitled, 


FISH HATCHING. By Frank Bucxtanp. 


(On Wednesday. 


The Second Edition will be ready, at all the Libraries, on Wednesday next, 3 vols. 


TAKEN UPON sue. By the Author 


of ** Recommended to Mercy.” (On Wednesday. 


Now ready, the 5s. Edition of 


GUY LIVINGSTONE. By the Author of 


“ Barren Honour,” “Sword and Gown.” 


The Fifth Edition is now ready at all the Libraries, 3 vols. 


AURORA FLOYD. By the Author of “ Lady 


Audley's Secret.” 


Ready this day, 3 vols. revised, corrected, and Four Chapters added. 


CAPTAIN DANGEROUS. By GeorcE 


Avoustus Sara. 


This day, Second Edition, at every Library, 3 vols. 


THE HOUSE by the CHURCHYARD. 


By J. Suenipan Faxv. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 66 CORNHILL. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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NOTICE.—Z7HE SCHOOLMASTER of| WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 
ALTON, a Novel, by Kenner Deene, Author ower: 


of “The Dull Stone House,” is now ready. Cheap Eaition, 3 vols. sold separately, each és. viz: 
ADAM BEDE. 


On Wednesday next, 2 vols. 21. THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 
AUSTIN ELLIOT SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE, and SILAS MARNER. 
A New Novel. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
By HENRY KINGSLEY, 


“Author of “ Ravenshoe,” &c. Next week will be published, post 8vo. 
—_———- A NEW VOLUME OF 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. ‘CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD. 


| 
Will be published on Wednesday the 27th inst., | vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. | commanumen ¢ 
| 


MEDITATIONS ON LIFE AND ITS. THE CURATE; and 
RELIGIOUS DUTIES. THE DOCTOR'S FAMILY. 


Translated from the German by FREDERICA ROWAN. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH 2. 
Dedicated to If.R.H. Princess Louis of Hesse. 
PUBLISHED BY HER MAJESTY’S GRACIOUS PERMISSION. This day is published, cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. 5¢. 
Being the Companion Volume to “ Meditations on Death and Eternity.” SE RM ONS 
LONDON: TRU USHER & Co., 60 Row. By the Rev. JOHN CAIRD, 


rofessor of Divinity i the Universtiy of Glasgow, and Majesty’ 
ly will be published, 1 vol. crown 8vo. Scotland. 


NOTES OF NATURAL HISTORY Majesty tne Queen and the Brince Consort 


AND 


SPORT IN MORAYSHIRE, | WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


From 1846 to 1854, oT the Journals and Letters of | In 8vo. with Engravings, 5s. 
the late 
CHARLES ST. JOHN, A PRACTICAL TREATISE 
Author of “ Wild Sports of the Highlands.” ON THE 
WITH A SHORT MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR, | CULTIVATION OF THEGRAPE VINE. 
EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. | By WILLIAM THOMSON, 


On Friday, June 5, will be published, 1 vol. demy svo. | Third Edition, with Additions, and 
A Chapter on the Open-Air Cultivation of the Vine. 


THE ROMAN POE 7 S OF TH EK “ Want of space prevents us giving extracts, and we must } shesatipe sential | by say ing, thot 


as the author is one of best of the d. 
REPUBLIC the key to his successful we can with ‘confidence recommend it as indis- 
pensable to all who - fy of the vine.” —The Florist and Pomologist. 
By W. Y. SELLAR, M.A. aera 
Professor of Greek in the University of St, Aamew's, and formerly Fellow of Oriel College, | WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
xtord. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON DOUGLAS. This Gay te published, Second Edition, 70. 08. 


THE BOOK-HUNTER, &c. 


Will be published on Friday, June 5, Ninth Edition, t vol. fep. Svo. 5s. By JOHN HILL BURTON. 


| 
DEAN RAM SAY Ss ' A book pleasant to look at and pleasant to read — pleasant from its rich store of 
its FL ty and its humour, ¢ 8 who care little for the subjects of whic! 


REMINISCENCES OF SCOTTISH 
LIFE AND CHARACTER. ——_—_ 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


This day is published, fep. 8vo. 5s. 


POEMS AND TRANSLATIONS. 


By PHILIP STANHOPE WORSLEY, M.A. 


LONDON : HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 


| 
EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. | 


STEPHEN HELLER’S 
PIANOFORTE STUDIES 


A NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED AND PARTLY WHALAN 
RE-WRITTEN. Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


Published under the immediate superintendence of the Composer. TH E ODYSSEY OF HOM ER. 


TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE IN THE SPENSERIAN STANZA, 
Extract from Preface. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 
“ A great number of Studies for the Pianoforte already exist, solely intended to form the j 


Fifteen books, each 6s.; or in 1 vol. handsomely bound, £3. 


mechanism of the fingers. | 
“ In writing a series of short characteristic pieces, I have aimed at a totally different object. This day is published, 1s. 


“I wish to habituate both students and amateurs to execute a piece with the expression, 
grace, elegance, or energy required by the peculiar character of the composition ; more par- THE WORSHIP, RITES, AND CEREMONIES 
ticularly have I endeavoured to awaken in them a feeling for Musical Rhythm, and a desire for 
the most exact and complete interpretation of the author's intentions. OF THE 


| CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 


From the “Saturday Review,’ March 7. 
« > | COMPARED WITH THOSE OF THE OTHER REFORMED CHURCHES AND OF- 
There exists no similar work so well calculated to aid the amateur in learning to play good THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 


music as it ought to be played.” 
By A CHURCHMAN, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. . 


LONDON: ASHDOWN & PARRY, 18 HANOVER SQUARE. 


A Sample Book will be sent, post free, on receipt of 36 stamps. 
| 
| 
| 


NOTICE YESTERDAY and TO-DAY: a 


Sequel to “ Fifty Years’ Reeollections.” By of Subscription, One Guines per Annum for the best 
Terms m per 


Cyrus Redding. In consequence of the large ew Works as they appear. 
demand, the delivery of this work is unavoidably , 2 AMOS 
postponed till the 28th. CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
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The Saturday Review. 


[May 23, 1863. 


WORKS 


ON MEDICAL 


SCIENCE. 


‘With Portrait, vo. cloth, 14s. 


STUDIES in PHYSIOLOGY and MEDICINE. 


the late Ronent Gnaves, M.D.,F.R.S, Edited by Sroxss, M.D., 
Ragias Profesor of in the Univeraty of Deblin 


With 17 Engravings, fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ON the CURE of CLUB-FOOT without CUT- 


TING TENDONS, and on Certain New Methods of Treating other Deformities. By 
Ricusap F.R.C.S., Assistant-Surgeon Charing Cross Hospital. 


By the same Author, with Engravings, 8vo. cloth, 15s. 
ON DISEASES of the JOINTS. 


Second Edition, much enlarged, fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


ON CHRONIC ALCOHOLIC INTOXICA- 


TION; with an TW Me into the Influence of the Abuse of Alcohol as a Predisposing 
= Mancer, M.D.,F.R.S. to the Westminster 
ospita’ 


much affliction, much disgrace, and, in cases 
Fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 
FAMILIAR LETTERS on the DISEASES of 
CHILDREN. By J. Bower Haraison, M.D., F.R.C.S. 
jon of the character of the work is that it is a very useful one. 


Our own opin’ 
happ: in belt being able to that thi tures drawn by the author are true to the! life. 
nly reeomn d Dr. amiliar Letters. —London Meaical 


are 
We can 


Second Edition, enlarged, 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


A MANUAL of PSYCHOLOGICAL MEDI- 


CINE: containine the Pathology, 
and Treatment of Insanity ith with, M. 
Visitor to the Chancery Lunatics; ond I. Texe, M. late isiting Medicai 
Officer to the York Retreat. 


Thi tisfed, fo destined jens to contio the standard work on gencral 
insanity in this country.” Glasgow Medical 


With Engravings, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. _ 


ON DISEASES of the CHEST, including 


DISEASES of the HEART and GREAT By Wo. Foren, M. 
Cantab., F.R.C.P., Physician to St. George's pital, 


MAAVAS MAIN 


Pant Parr IV. 
The of Physical ois ied 
of Discases of the Inflammation of the Heart_Carditis 
ian." Paur II. 3. Chronie Disease of the Valves and Orifices 


1, Pleurisy and its Complications—Pneumo- 

2. Preun its Complications—CEdema 

Pulmonary Hamorrhage. 

3. Lroachitie— and Chronic Emphy- 

sema of the Lungs—Epidemic Bron- 

chitis, ry A Asthma, or 

H —Spasmodic Asthn:a—T’ara- 

lyt' or Asthma—W hooping- 


4 Pulmon Const and and 
Bronchial Fistula in 
Climate and its amet 
Intrathoracic Tumours. 


Parr III. 
The Principles 


of Physical 
to the Investigation of i 
Heart and Great Vessels. 


of the Heart—Cardiac Dropsy. 
4. Hypertrophy of the Heart. 


5. Dilatation of the Heart—Cardiac Asthma. | 


6. Atrophy of the Heart. 

Sen tnd 

8. Softening of the Heart. 

9. Rupture of the Heart, 

10. Angina Pectoris. 

11. Cyanosis. 

12. Malposition of the Heart. 

13. Fibrinous in the Heart 
Embolism. 


Derangement of the Heart— 
15. Diseases of the Aorta and Pulmonary 
Artery—Areurism. 


of the Heart. 


With 29 Engravings, §vo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 


ON the DEVELOPMENT of the GRAVID 


UTERUS. By Wittsam O. Parestcey, M.D., F.R.C.P. Edin., Professor of Midwifery 
London. 


in King's College, 


“ With ll-d of the investi which have been mato on the 
ey jigested cations, n 


apes tof the gravid uterus, 


results of 


erus, Dr 
has, himeeif'n made. and has Lam j produced the most complete treatise on 
the subject that we possess.” "British Medical Journal. 


With a Plate, 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


ON the IMMEDIATE TREATMENT of 


STRICTU RE of the URETHRA. By Banwarv Horr, F.R.C.S., Senior-Surgeon to 
the Westminster Hospital; Lecturer on Surgery in the Westminster Hospital School. 


“ The Surgeon who is anxious to i 
proposed for the relief of strict 


ive merits of the various operations 
jis book.” 


the 
ure will ind much valuable information in 


‘Dublin. Medical Press. 


8vo. cloth, 6s. 


PHLEGMASIA DOLENS: : its Pathology and 


tment, as deduced from Cl 
Midwifery. the Sew 96162. 


ior pos to great prac hurriedly put for a special 
ttl nions of one who, 
‘and many original experiments.""— Edin. Med. experience, has added 


By F. 


With Engravings on Wood, 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


ON the NATURE and TREATMENT of 


and ANALOGOUS ig ny | involving the TIBIO-TARSAL 
By B: F.R.C.S., Senior Assistant-Surgeon 


CLUB-F 
SWTICULATION. 
to the Royal Orthopwdic Hospital. 


The work before us is the latest on the subject of 


“RE VIEW 


SAT the result of very lange experience inthis cas orthopedic surgery, and is undoubtedly 


Medical Circular. 


Second Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


INFANT FEEDING, and its INFLUENCES 


or, the Causes and Prevention of Infant Mortality. 


With Engravings on Wood and Stone, 8vo. cloth, 5s, 


ON LONG, SHORT, and WEAK SIGHT, and 


Surgeon to, and Lecturer on Ophtha! urgery at, the Middlesex Hospital. 


“We recommend the perusal of this book asthe best and most concise work onthe subject in 
language." —Med.-Chir. Rev. 
With Coloured Plates, Svo. cloth, 8s. 


ON the USE of the OPHTHALMOSCOPE. 


The by! for which h the Jecheonian Prize was awarded by the College of Surgeons, 
By Torxe, F.R. . Assistant-Surgeon to the Royal Bat Ophthalmic Hospital, 
and to the Middlesex iespitel 
ee! Wee can =e fom our own experience the accurecy of Mr. Hulke's descriptions, and we 
have his book as a sound gu a most important cass of 
diseases, with which Sos — man should be as conversant as he is with diseases of 
lungs.""— Edinburgh Mi ‘our nal. 


Post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


A NEW and RATIONAL EXPLANATION 


of the DISEASES PECULIAR to InP ANTS and MOTHERS, with obvious 
Suggestions for their Prevention and Cure. By Tuomas Bactanv, M.D. 


“The whole work is eminently deserving of the highest praise. Dealing with subjects of 
everyday occurrence, it it points with unerring certainty to a faithful source of disease — a source 
long nd yet di our best attention for ite remedy.” © Sfadras Med. Journ. 
By the same Author, 8vo. Is. 


ON the CONVULSIVE DISEASES of INFANTS. 


Second Edition, considerably enlarged, with 79 Engravings (23 Coloured), post 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


THE URINE in HEALTH and DISEASE: 
Royal Free Hospital. 


Second Edition, revised, post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


THE RENEWAL of LIFE ; Clinical Lectures, 


Tllustrative of a Restorative System of Medicine. By Cuameres, M.D., Hon. 
Physician to H. R. H. the Prince to 8 Hospital. 
“ A careful perusal of these clinical i d_us with the idea Gus their 
author is an acute reasoner, a sharp anda bedvaide practitioner.” — Lance 


With Plates, 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


RESEARCHES on the NATURE, PATHO- 


LOGY, and TREATMENT of EMPHYSEMA of the LUNGS, and My REL. ATIONS 
with other DISEASES of the CHEST. By A. T. H. Warens, M.D.,M.R.C.P., Physician 


to the L’ Northern | Hospital. 
“We can d it to our readers. We think it bones of the most 
Gaz. 


valuable to made during the ps past year.” —Med. Times 


uch | 


DR. LEE on BATHS. 


THE BATHS of GERMANY. Fourth Edition, 7s. 
THE BATHS of NASSAU. (Separately) 2s. 6d. 
THE WATERING-PLACES of ENGLAND. 


Edition, 7s. 6d. 


VICHY and its MINERAL SPRINGS. 1s. 


Post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


A HANDBOOK of UTERINE THERAPEU- 


TICS. By E. J. TILT, M.D., M.R.C.P. 


Fourth 


Cuarrras. 
. Uterine Dietetics. 8. Specifies. 
by Antiphlogistics, 9. Uterine Ort! 
3. Sedatives. 10. Treatment of Complications. 
4. Caustics. il. Treatment of Sterility. 
5. Tonics. 12. Prevention of Uterine Affections. 
emostatics. 13. India terine Affections, 


14. Form 


Post Svo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


ON the DISEASES of the STOMACH; with 


an Introduction on its Anatomy and Physiology. By Wiut1am Buintox,M.D., Physician 
to St. Thomas's Hospital. 
“ As one of our first writers upon the structure, functions, and diseases of the alimenta: 
—_ the author of the present treatise has for some time 
Dr. Brinton’s work as to tha 
the he day. "Lancet 


Fourth Edition, with numerous Additions, 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


ON INFLAMMATION and other DISEASES 


Fh iy UTERUS. By J. Henny Benner, M.D., Physician-Accoucheur to the Royal Free 
ospital 

“A most le contribution to medical science. It may be fairly said that Dr. Bennet’s 
writings have given a more ly determined impul 
the diseases to which females are liable than those of any other author of tee prement ernuny.” 


enlarged, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ON the DISEASES of the RECTUM. 


T. B. Cunurwo, F.R.S., Surgeon to the London Hospital ; Examiner in i. 
University of London. 
“ Thi supplics what was much wanted, practical guide recog- 
nition and and treatment of diseases of the lower bowel.” — 


JOHN & SONS, 


BURLINGTON 


= 


SPOTTISW No. 5 New-street the 


Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London and Published by DAVID JONES, at the 
the County of Middlesex. — ‘Saturda May 23, 1863- 
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